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A NEW ZEALAND EXPEDITION. 


BY THE LORD LATYMER. 


THE expedition had its genesis 
in the bitter January of 1929. 
Hunting was stopped, and re- 
mained stopped; the mercury 
disappeared into the bottom 
of the tube; the house was 
adorned with huge icicles from 
a leaky water-pipe; it was the 
winter of our discontent. 

True, there was skating. But 
when you have two or three 
horses eating their heads off, 
skating is merely a form of 
exercise. 

“Another year we will get 
out of it after Christmas,” I 
remarked. 

“But your hunting?” said 
my wife, who does not hunt 
now. 

“I shan’t miss the skating 
much,” I answered. 

Egypt was our first thought. 
But we did not want to be in 
hotels all the time, and daha- 
biyehs are too expensive for 
Europeans nowadays. Also, I 
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had had about enough of Egypt 
in 1916 and 1917. 

“ Let’s go right round the 
world. We might stop a while 
in New Zealand. I believe the 
fishing is good, and I know 
you can kill a very good stag 
there, as I saw some of their 
heads at Wembley.” 

So we packed up our traps 
early in January last, and: duly 
arrived at Wellington, North 
Island, on the 24th of February. 
We had a very good time fish- 
ing in Lake Taupo and the 
Tongariro River, and migrated 
to the South Island on the 
8th March, so as to be in 
plenty of time for the stags. 

On the 10th we arrived at 
Pembroke, the most southerly 
point of Lake Wanaka, and 
next day, after leaving all 
our valuables and respectable 
clothes in charge of the Pem- 
broke Hotel, took motor-launch 
to Makarora, forty miles away 
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at the north end of the lake. 
There we found a comfortable 
little wooden hostel, admirably 
managed by a widow lady, 
Mrs E., and her charming 
daughter. 

We were still in Otago here, 
but within a few miles of wild 
Westland. A long wire was 
waiting for us from our chief 
guide and stalker, George H., 
which had been sent from a 
place called Okuru, three days 
away on the west coast, to the 
effect that he and his fellow- 
guide, Jack D., were coming 
back, as all the arrangements 
which had been made for us 
were hopeless and impossible. 
Our spirits went down to zero. 
He turned up that same even- 
ing, the night of the 11th, and 
we had to decide whether he 
or another man, by whose 
advice most of our stores and 
tents had been sent up the 
Okuru River, was most to be 
believed. Without hesitation 
we put our faith in George. 
One had only to look at him 
to trust him. However, here 
we were at Makarora, and 
there was the greater part of 
our gear and our food four 
days’ march away, and likely 
to be about as much use to us 
for some time to come as if it 
was at the South Pole. We 
retired to our wooden cubicles 
that night in a very chastened 
frame of mind. 

Next day, after much use of 
the telephone, things bright- 
ened up a bit. To cut a long 
story short, we obtained per- 
mission to exchange Block 10 
(which at best was a difficult 
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Block, and, anyhow, was utterly 
impracticable from the spot up 
the Okuru River where ow 
stuff was now lying) for the 
Landsborough River Blocks, 

I must explain that a ‘ Block’ 
is the term used for that por. 
tion of Westland allotted to 
one stalker. There are thirteep 
Westland Blocks in all, and 
some of them—Block 10, for 
instance—have hardly been ex- 
plored even now. The Lands- 
borough River Blocks, 4 and 5, 
include between them all the 
river-bed and valley from the 
head to its junction with the 
Clarke River, and all the coun- 
try east and west to the top 
of the water-shed on either 
side. So you are free to roam 
over a strip of wilderness fifty 
miles long and four or five 
wide, much of it covered toa 
height of 3500 feet above sea- 
level by beech forest (‘ bush’), 
above which tower steep moun- 
tain sides, with here and there 
a glacier, and perpetual snow. 
Nothing wilder or more beau- 
tiful can be imagined. And 
if it is a satisfaction to you, 98 
it is to some of us, you cal 
warm your heart with the 
thought that you are many, 
many miles away from aly 
dwelling built by man, save 
for the tiny Burke Hut. 

But we are still at Makarors, 
much worried over our lament 
able shortage of stores’ and 
tents. Mrs E. promised to do 
all she could to help us, and 
Con. H., of the Westland Aceli- 
matisation Society, who had 
chanced to come in from the 
wilds on the 12th, said he could 
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lend us a light tent, and find 
ug some stores as well if we 
wanted them. In the end, as 
will be seen, he was much 
petter than his word, and with- 
out his ready help we should 
have been on the edge, if not 
over the brink, of fiasco. 

We left Makarora with our 
train of hacks and pack-horses 
and about ten days’ supplies 
on the 13th, and, crossing the 
Haast Pass, reached the Burke 
Hut, twenty-five miles away, 
by four o’clock that evening. 
The Haast is rather terrifying. 
It is never More than a narrow 
pack-horse track, except for 
the first few miles; it skirts 
many deep ravines and preci- 
pices, with a wall of rock on 
one side and nothing at all on 
the other. In places it is 
blasted out of the stony moun- 
tain-side, and there is one evil 
stretch across a long shoulder 
of loose shale and debris which 
is constantly on the move. 
There is a good deal of fording 
to be done. First, you have 
the Makarora River twice, and 
then many mountain streams 
and torrents on the north side 
of the water-shed, and there is 
one fearsome narrow bridge 
across a chasm. 

At the Burke Hut live two 
toadmen, who are responsible 
for keeping the north end of 
the pass in a tolerable condi- 
tion. Theirs is a lonely life, 
% NO one lives within twenty- 
five miles of them, and their 

company consists of the 
occasional passer-by. The Hut 
itself is a wooden building with 
4 tin roof. In the centre is a 
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small room with a large open 
fireplace, and at each end is 
a bunk-room in which five or 
six men can sleep. 

On the way out to the Lands- 
borough we slept in a small 
tent near the river, though on 
the way back—but I must take 
things as they came. 

Next day, the 14th, the 
cavaleade started from the Hut 
at nine o’clock. We had picked 
up our second guide, Jack D., 
the night before. He came in 
from the Okuru River on the 
12th, and waited for us at the 
Hut. Neither he nor George 
had any kit to speak of, except 
for a sleeping-bag apiece, as 
their swag was with the stores 
up the Okuru River; but they 
were much too hard and keen 
to be worried seriously by 
minor discomforts. 

We reached Harper’s Bluff, 
on the Landsborough River, 
soon after one o’clock ; a short 
trek, but with some difficult 
bits in it. The river had to 
be forded twice, and was up 
to the horses’ bellies, swift, 
with a rocky bottom and milky 
opaque water, so that a horse 
might not see where he put 
his feet. In places the track 
lay over the boulders of the 
river-bed, great stones brought 
down by many floods. But 
the horses were expert at this 
sort of work, moving carefully 
and well over country which 
would puzzle the cleverest 
hunter, and I think we both 
preferred the boulders to the 
precipices of the day before. 

At Harper’s Bluff the pack- 
horses were unloaded, and dee 
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parted down-stream again for 
the Okuru River, with the 
promise that they would be 
back in a week with the rest 
of our stuff, or even in five 
days if the weather remained 
fine. 

So we pitched our first camp 
on the south side of the Bluff, 
feeling that things, in spite of 
our muddled start, might well 
have been worse. Harper’s 
Bluff is called after the first 
pioneer who entered this lovely 
lonely valley in 1894. I met 
Mr Harper later on, in Welling- 
ton, and he told me a good deal 
about his journey down from 
the head of the river with a 
single Maori companion and a 
dog. The bush was full of 
flightless and wingless birds in 
those days—kiwis, wekas, and 
kakapos; the dog caught a 


few, and they snared some, but 
they were pretty thin by the 
time they reached the Haast 


River. The exhausted Maori 
had difficulty in getting over 
the Bluff, a 900-foot climb. 

The birds are all gone now, 
alas! Stoats and weasels were 
imported to kill the rabbits, but 
found birds which could not 
fly an easier prey; and now, 
except in a few sanctuaries 
and chosen places, these strange 
and interesting creatures have 
almost disappeared. There is 
not one up the Landsborough 
now, where thirty years ago 
there were any number. 

While we are waiting at 
Harper’s Bluff, I should like 
you to meet the members of 
our little expedition. There is 
George H., who farms at Maka- 
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rora, when he is not acting ag 
guide or stalker in the wilds, 
He is broad and sturdy, with 
the quiet voice and clear eye 
of the hunter. Before you 
have been with him five mip. 
utes you feel that here is 
man, incapable of guile indeed, 
but rich in all knowledge apper- 
taining to his calling, a repre- 
sentative of the best type of 
backwoodsman, whom it is 
pleasure to know, and a privi- 
lege to reckon as a friend. 
Jack D., our second guide, 
is @ much younger man, and 
of a very much slighter build. 
To look at him, you would 
never think him capable of 
carrying a sixty or seventy 
pound pack for seven or eight 
hours; but he can do. that 
over the roughest track, and 
think nothing of it. He is 
made of wire and whipeord, 
never complains or grumble 
at any privation or fatigue, and 
is always working. It was his 
lot to make us comfortable in 
camp, and his fireplaces (in 
front of our tent), log bedsteads, 
and so forth were real works 
of art. He told us that he had 
suffered much from ill-health 
as a lad; but his life in the 
wilderness seems to have cured 
him, and he was never sick or 
sorry. “He earns money a 
times by ‘ culling’ deer—kil- 
ing them out in districts where 
they are so numerous as to be 
@ huisance and a menace. 
Jack W., our cook, is a fine 
big fellow still on the right side 
of thirty, who has knocked 
about all over the southem 
hemisphere, and has in tum 
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played many parts. Amongst 
other things, he has been a 
lighthouse-keeper for eighteen 
months on a lonely rock some- 
where off the New Zealand 
coast. I had been talking one 
evening, as we sat over the 
camp-fire, of our voyage out, 
expressing sympathy for the 
poor fellows who grilled on 
the desolate little lighthouse 
islands in the Red Sea. Jack 
W. surprised me by exclaim- 
ing, “Oh, but it’s a very good 
life in a lighthouse,” and said 
he had been perfectly happy 
as a keeper of one. But I 


think he would have told a 
different tale after eighteen 
months in the Red Sea. 

He was quite a good cook, 
and made no bones about 
calrying as big a pack as the 
others. Our men got on well 


among themselves, and the two 
Jacks became great allies, which 
was all to the good. We were 
always a ‘happy’ camp. 

Also we had two packmen, 
engaged just to hump packs 
from one camp to another, but 
they were with the missing 
stuff on the Okuru River, and 
need not be introduced at 
present. 

At Harper’s Bluff the river 
Tubs nalrowly through a deep 
gorge. On the east or left 
bank the rock stands sheer up 
from the water’s edge, and only 
by climbing over the Bluff 
through the bush can you 
travel up or down, if the river 
8 at all high. Much of the 
nght bank is impracticable, or 
nearly so, below the Bluff. 
With a low river, if you wish 
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to go up-stream, you may 
wade to the right bank, pro- 
ceed along it for half a mile, 
and recross to the left bank 
by a long and difficult ford. 
Our camp was pitched on the 
edge of the bush just below 
the Bluff, and down-stream 
from us lay a large undulating 
grassy flat, much eut. up by 
dry water-courses. It extended 
over perhaps a hundred and 
fifty acres. Here there lived 
a few rabbits, the remnant of 
huge hordes which once had 
covered the flat. They slowly 
starved, became diseased, and 
perished, the victims of their 
own merciless fecundity. Now 
there are dozens where formerly 
there were millions, and they 
appear to be healthy enough. 
It will be interesting to see if 
they repeat the old catastrophic 
cycle, but our guides were of 
opinion that they are not now 
increasing in numbers. There 
are a good many stoats about, 
and as the kiwis and wekas 
are gone, the rabbits no doubt 
now pay toll. 

As the rut had not begun, 
and there were at present no 
stags to be seen so low down 
the river, we were anxious to 
push on, but it seemed only 
prudent to wait a few days for 
our missing stuff. On the 15th, 
the day after we had pitched 
camp, our friend Con. H., with 
Jack D., carried in a tiny 
collapsible boat from the Clarke 
River, and tried in vain to row 
it round the Bluff. It had 
been a matter of much debate, 
it seems, for years, whether or 
no a boat could be forced past 
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that wall of rock. Possibly a 
heavier one might get by, ‘but 
the current was much too fierce 
for that canvas cockle-shell. In 
the evening I shot a hind half 
a mile away from camp, as 
meat was wanted, and George 
cut it up. 

It rained all that night, but 
next morning, the 16th, in spite 
of the soaking state of the 
bush, Jack D. and George went 
off over the Bluff, with heavy 
packs, to make a dump half- 
way to Mackenzie’s Creek, our 
next camp. They came back 
in the evening, and H. de- 
parted down the river. Next 


day George and the two Jacks 
went up-stream again over the 
Bluff (the river was still high) ; 
George came back from the 
dump, but the Jacks went on 
to Mackenzie’s Creek for the 
night. It was a lovely hot day, 


and we made the acquaintance 
of various bush birds, hearing 
and seeing for the first time 
the tui, the bell-bird, and the 
New Zealand pigeon. There 
were also a lot of little birds, 
tits, fantails, and others which 
we could not name with any 
certainty. The New Zealand 
robin is a charming person of 
the same shape as our own, 
but a little bigger, with a yellow 
breast and a smart black back 
and wings. He hops about 
the camp in the boldest way, 
and is full of insatiable curiosity. 

On the 18th the Jacks came 
back, and George developed a 
raging toothache. On the 19th 
he was so bad and shaky after 
a sleepless night, with a fear- 
fully swollen jaw and a high 
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temperature, that it seemed 
only prudent to send him back 
to civilisation. So he and 
Jack D. set off down the river 
—he was too bad to send alone, 
and for a time we saw him no 
more, 

This was a dreadful blow, 
shorthanded as we were al- 
ready; but the 19th was the 
date on which our pack-horses 
were due to come in again with 
the Okuru stores, and our two 
packmen. If we got them we 
could manage. But evening 
came, and there was no sign 
of them. 

Jack W. and our two selves 
were just sitting down to sup- 
per, feeling rather unhappy, 
when in walked Con. H. He 
had met George and Jack D. 
near the Burke Hut, and imme- 
diately came up to help ws, 
bless him, with no kit ‘but 
what he stood up in. 

So at dawn next morning 
we broke camp and tackled 
the Bluff, H. and Jack W. with 
huge packs on their backs. 
(Jack D. was to see George 
back to Makarora, and try to 
raise some more stores.) 

It was a stiff climb through 
the bush, but we reached the 
top of the Bluff in under the 
hour, which H. said was quick 
travelling, and scrambled down 
the other side on to the small 
‘Twenty Pointer’ flat in an- 
other half-hour. H. insisted 
on my keeping my rifle loaded 
and ready, as this flat often 
has a stag on it. It earned its 
name some years ago when & 
party descended upon it from 
the Bluff, and gazed on a stag; 
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with the largest head “‘ what 
ever was seen,” peacefully feed- 


Rifles were hastily un- 


gang and loaded, but by the 


time someone was ready to 
open fire the stag had de- 
parted, and was seen no more. 

There was no stag waiting 
for us, but we boiled a ‘ billy’ 
at the little creek, and had a 
second light breakfast. Billy 
tea is as much better than any 
other tea as champagne is 
better than small beer. Just 
why, I cannot say; but so it 
is, especially when you are very 
hot and thirsty. 

Our way now lay along the 
stones and boulders of the 
river, with occasional detours 
into the bush to avoid particu- 
larly bad bits of the river bed. 
The bush was very thick, as 
we could not hit off the deer 
tracks ; and beech bush, well 
thickened with black scrub, 
creepers, brambles (‘ bush 
lawyers ’) and thorns, is awful 
stuff to get through, especially 
if you are climbing or descend- 
ing at an angle of forty-five 
most of the time. The beech 
is not a bit like an English 
beech, though I believe it 
belongs to the same family, 
but has tiny leaves, and forms, 
With its saplings, a dense forest 
of twigs and foliage. It is 
weful wood for the camp, 
however, as it burns well, even 
when green, and its leaves and 
twigs make a warm and com- 
fortable mattress. 

We stopped once more at 
about one o’clock for another 
brew of tea, and reached Mac- 
Kenzie’s Creek at about a quar- 
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ter to five, weary indeed, but 
well pleased at having success- 
fully accomplished rather a 
formidable journey. Only one 
other woman has ever been 
up this valley, and she was in 
her early twenties, so we all 
congratulated my wife on her 
performance. 

Con. H. cooked us a good 
meal as soon as we reached the 
tent which the two Jacks had 
pitched on the 18th, producing 
a hot and savoury mess, called 
a ‘floating devil,’ in no time 
at all, and apparently out of 
nothing. He then asked if I 
felt energetic enough to go 
back to the big flat, just below 
the creek, and try for a hind, 
as we were so short of food. 
I would much rather have re- 
mained sitting where I was, but, 
of course, I could not say so. 

“Can you gralloch her if you 
get one?” 

I thought a moment. I had 
often seen the operation per- 
formed in Scotland, but had 
never attempted it myself. 

“Yes, if you will lend me 
your hunting knife,” I answered, 
reflecting that, anyhow, no wit- 
nesses would be present. 

There were several hinds out 
on the flat feeding, but the 
first party I stalked either 
heard or winded me, and it 
was half-past six, and begin- 
ning to get dark, before I got 
a shot from the edge of the 
bush. She was hit, but ran 
off. However, another hind 
near by stood still for a mo- 
ment after the shot, and gave 
me time to reload and kill her. 

I will draw a veil over the 
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gory proceeding which followed, 
but I did gralloch her, tant bien 
que mal, and removing the liver 
and kidneys wrapped them up 
in my handkerchief and went 
down to the river to wash 
them—and myself. On the 
way I came across the first 
hind, stone dead, and, after 
some debate with myself, gral- 
loched her too, so we now had 
more venison than we were 
likely to get through before it 
went bad on us. : 

I walked back across the 
flat to our tents, and after dark 
took a torch and showed H. 
where the two hinds were. 
He cut off the haunches and 
hung them on the nearest tree 
without skinning them. ‘ The 
blue-bottles can’t hurt the meat 
much if you don’t skin it,” he 
explained. “‘ We can make a 
bush larder in the morning if 
you have any muslin.” The 
blue-bottles or blow-flies are, 
after the sand-flies, the greatest 
bane of tent-dwellers in New 
Zealand. If you leave any- 
thing made of wool uncovered 
in the daytime you may find 
it fly-blown and slimy almost 
while your back is turned. 
You have to wrap up blankets 
in a waterproof sheet as soon 
as the sun is up, and keep them 
covered till it is dark.. If your 
boots are wet, they will try 
and blow them, and they have 
even been known to make an 
attempt on an oily rifle barrel ! 

That was a very tiring day, 
and we slept soundly on our 
beechen beds in the small tent 
which H. had carried up for 
my wife and me. 





Mackenzie’s Creek is a most 
beautiful spot for a camp, 
The little creek runs down from 
the hills not fifty yards away, . 
and is clear and icy cold. At 
Harper’s we were obliged to 
drink the river water, which ig 
cold enough, but not at all 
clear, containing a solution of 
milky silt, which cannot be 
good for the inside. The camp 
at Mackenzie’s is sheltered from 
the prevalent south wind by 
an arm of the bush, which 
hides the tents from the flat 
and any deer thereon. On 
the opposite side of the river, 
but farther to the north, Mounts 
Dechen and Strachan raise their 
snow-clad heads, and the end 
of the valley appears to be 
walled in by an enormous preci: 
pice of rock, called Zora. 

That evening there was 4 
stag roaring in the bush—the 
first we had heard. It rained 
in the night, but the morning 
was fine, and H. built us a 
large and useful fireplace of 
big stones at the mouth of our 
tent. In the afternoon he took 
me down to two little flats 
below the big one; but there 
was nothing to be seen, although 
a few broken bushes and 
twisted boughs showed that 
a Tutting stag had passed that 
way. 

Coming back he went pretty 
fast over the boulders, and I 
was amused, but not surprised, 
when he explained at supper 
that it had been a test to see 
if I was active enough for the 
hill. He was perfectly justified. 
A man who has lost his activity 
should stick to the flats for 
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his stalking, in that wild coun- 


It was very cold in the night, 
with a touch of frost, but next 
morning was a perfect day. 
It was pleasant to sit about 
in one’s shirt-sleeves in the 
hot sun, and spy the country 
above the bush. My telescope 
discovered a stag, the first I 
saw, high up on an alp across 
the river, and though he was 
a long way off we thought he 
looked a big beast. However, 
H. had to go back to Harper’s, 
and there was no fording the 
river, so we could do nothing 
about him. 

Two keas paid us a visit, 
and were so confoundedly 
friendly that Jack W., who 
knew them of old, advised us 
to throw stones at them and 
frighten them away. They 
have a playful habit of ripping 
up your tent along the ridge- 
pole with their powerful bills, 
and, if encouraged, become bold 
enough to go right inside and 
pull everything about. I saw 
one of them cut off a small 
branch of the tree on which 
he was sitting, as if his bill 
had been a sharp pair of shears. 
They are handsome birds of 
the parrot tribe, dark olive 
green in colour, with a gaudy 
flash of crimson under the 
wings, and are the most fear- 
less things alive. . 

Next morning, the 23rd, Jack 
W. left camp early, and went 
down to the half-way dump 
m order to bring up another 
pack-load of stores, 80 we were 
left by our two selves in the 
middle of the wild Lands- 
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borough valley. It was a 
cloudy day, with a falling 
glass, and, sure enough, by 
three o’clock the rain came; 
also the two Jacks, who had 
met at the dump. Jack D. 
brought up ‘half a hundred’ 
of flour with him, which Mrs 
E. had sent out from Makarora, 
so at any rate we had bread 
and meat for some time to 
come. He reported that the 
pack-horses had not arrived 
yet at the Bluff, and that 
George had been able to get 
a@ ride over the Haast from a 
pack-horse train which was 
returning to Lake Wanaka. 

It rained all night, but cleared 
enough in the morning to en- 
courage Jack D. and myself to 
take a walk up-stream. How- 
ever, we had not got very far 
when down it came again, so 
we had to turn back lest the 
creek should rise behind us and 
cut us off from camp. It 
turned very cold, and I spent 
the afternoon watching my 
wife drying steaming clothes 
over Con. H.’s fireplace. 

There was show on all the 
hills just above the bush in 
the morning, with a very low 
glass and a thunderstorm. It 
rained most of the day, but in 
the evening Jack D. and I 
went down to the lower flats, 
and saw a young stag with a 
pretty head, a Royal, but not 
big enough to be worth a shot. 

On the 26th Jack D. and I 
had a long day up the river, 
fruitlessly visiting two small 
flats on the left bank. The 
rain had stopped, but the bush 
was sopping, and wetted one 
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almost as much as heavy rain. 
The river was too high for 
much ‘ boulder hopping,’ and 
forced us into the bush most 
of the way. 

On our way back I had my 
first shot. The stag was feed- 
ing on a flat across the river. 
It was late and getting pretty 
dark. The beast was quite 
two hundred yards away, and 
I missed him clean—over him, 
no doubt, as I aimed high to 
avoid a body wound. I could 
not make out what sort of a 
head he had, but Jack’s young 
eyes made it a fairly good one. 
Bad luck, but at least he went 
off unwounded. 

Our luck turned that even- 
ing, however, for who should 
meet us in the dusk just out- 
side the camp but George, with 
an electric torch to help us 
over the creek. He had been 
to Alexandra and back in eight 
days—good going,—leaving the 
erring tooth behind. 

On the 27th it was foggy 
early, but became very hot 
later on. At ten o’clock George 
shouldered a pack holding a 
small silk tent of the ‘ bivvy’ 
type, with food for one night, 
and we went off up the left 
bank of the river, Six hours’ 
travelling brought us to a large 
flat, the largest on the river 
probably, which I shall call 
Nameless Flat, as it had no 
name in particular. It is a 
series of plateaus, divided by 
steep banks; the biggest and 
highest plateau may be rather 
over a hundred acres. 

We pitched our tent near 
the river, had tea, and went 
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forth to see what deer were 


about. To my great joy we 
soon spied two stags, either 
of which was well worth a shot 
—one, a Royal, with very good 
tops, but a little deficient in 
his bay points; the other, a 
noble-looking eleven pointer, 
whose head was both long and 
wide, with beautiful lower tines, 
He had a mob of hinds with 
him, and George thought he 
would be very difficult to get at, 

“We can’t stalk from the 
bush,” he said, ‘‘ as he is too 
far out. D’ye mind a long wet 
crawl ?”’ 

Reassured as to that, he 
took me into some swampy 
ground where tufts of rushes 
gave good cover if you kept 
low. We crawled and squirmed 
for twenty minutes over some 
very wet ground till we came 
to the edge of the swamp. 
There were the hinds, a dozen 
or more, at least three hundred 
yards away, with the stag 
chasing them about in the 
apparently aimless way com- 
mon to rutting stags. 

He had a particularly strident 
roar, and for the first time I 
heard the deep-throated “ Ha, 
ha, ha,” of the New Zealand 
stag, a noise I have never heard 
in Scotland. New Zealand 
stags, moreover, will bark like 
a hind if alarmed. I have 
never heard them do _ that 
either in Scotland. It is odd, 
as these Westland deer are the 
(at present) unmingled descend- 
ants of wild Scotch deer. 

We could get no closer in. 
George whispered to me, “ He 
will run this way soon,” but 
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we waited and waited till I 
was afraid the light would be 
gone, and still he came no 
nearer. At last, when I had 
almost given up hope, two 
hinds broke away from the 
mob and came trotting towards 
us. The stag saw them, and 
followed at the gallop, trying 
to turn them. Nearer and 
nearer came the hinds, till they 
saw us, and stopped, staring. 
Nearer came the stag, till he 
too came to a standstill, less 
than a hundred yards away. 
We were both of us crouching, 
and, resting my rifle on George’s 
shoulder, I pulled the trigger. 
The stag toppled over stone 
dead. We were very pleased. 
His horns had an over-all length 
of 43 inches, both sides being 
practically the same, and were 
39 inches across—nothing won- 
derful for New Zealand, of 
course, but a beautiful head all 
the same. 

It was quite dark before 
George had his head off, and 
extracted the liver for our 
supper and breakfast. What 
with starting a fire of green 
wood, frying the liver, eating 
our meal, and drying our wet 
dothes, it was pretty late 
before we thought of bed, and 
our carpet of reeds and beech 
twigs was strewn thinner than 
usual 


It was a lovely starlit night, 
very cold. So long as the fire 
lasted I slept—for an hour or 
more, Then I began to shiver 
m my sleeping-bag, and for 
the rest of the night was much 
too cold to sleep at all. 

The dawn was very welcome, 
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and as soon as it was light 
enough to see we dressed, and, 
boiling the billy, made a cup 
of tea. My boots were frozen 
so stiff that I had great diffi- 
culty in pulling them on. It 
was still not much more than 
twilight when we got out on 
to the big flat again, but there 
was nothing to be seen, so we 
went half a mile up-stream to 
visit a small flat George knew 
of, tucked away in the bush 
some distance from the river. 
There was a young stag there 
by himself, who caught sight 
of us and came trotting up to 
see what sort of creatures 
walked abroad on two legs. 
Many, if not most, of the deer 
in Westland have never seen 
@ man, and the younger stags 
are often amazingly fearless. 
The hinds and old stags are 
much more suspicious; but 
even with them you can take 
liberties at which a Scottish 
stalker would open his eyes. 
But, as Con. H. once remarked 
to me, you have to know ex- 
actly what liberties you can 
take before you take them. 
For instance, if Westland deer 
of any kind get your wind, they 
are off as quickly as_ their 
Scotch cousins; and I think 
a strange sound, such as the 
chink of metal on rock, almost 
always frightens them away. 

This young stag trotted up 
to within fifty yards of us, and 
stood staring. We turned to 
go, and still he stood unmoved. 
When I last looked at him, as 
we disappeared into the bush, 
he was following ! 

We made a large breakfast, 
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and till eleven o’clock or there- 
abouts I drowsed in the sun, 
while George skinned the head, 
and lightened it as much as 
possible for travelling. We did 
not hurry on our way back, 
and it was half-past five or 
more before we reached Mac- 
kenzie’s Creek. My wife met 
me with the news that there 
was a good stag on the flat, 
that Jack D. was watching it, 
and would I come quickly and 
try to stalk it. 

Leaving George in camp un- 
burdening himself of his pack 
and the stag’s head, I dis- 
covered Jack D. on the edge 
of the bush, plying a telescope. 

“Tt’s a fifteen pointer and 
a nice head,” he said. ‘‘ We 
ought to be able to get a shot 
if we keep in the bush, unless 


he has got hinds out of sight 
somewhere.” 

I was a bit weary, but a look 
through the glass put new life 


into me. It certainly was a 
nice head with a good many 
points. 

We worked our way cautious- 
ly right round the flat, climbing 
some distance up into the bush 
as we did so. In half an hour 
we came down into a little pro- 
jecting promontory of the forest, 
close to where we had last seen 
our stag. From our cover we 
could hear him roaring, but 
could not see him. He ap- 
peared to have wandered away 
below this part of the flat, and 
might be going to cross the 
river. 

We were just going to quit 
our cover when we heard him 
roar quite close by, and peer- 
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ing through the twigs could see 
him walking slowly towards wy 
about eighty yards away. 

** Shoot,” whispered Jack. 

I had to fire standing, but 
got support for my left hand 
against a tree, and aimed at 
his chest as he stood facing us, 
The bullet hit him, but he 
turned and fled as if nothing 
had happened. My wife and 
George were watching the pro- 
ceedings through their glasses 
half a mile away at the other 
end of the flat, and George, 
putting down his telescope, 
murmured sadly, ‘‘A clean 
miss.” 

But it was not. The stag 
ran a hundred yards and then 
toppled over, dead. He hada 
very pretty fifteen point head, 
with four on top one side and 
five on the other—shapely, but 
on the small side, judged by 
New Zealand standards. He 
was an old, heavy beast, and 
had passed his best, we thought, 
by two or three years. 

It had been an _ eventful 
twenty-four hours ; and if two 
successful stalks, a twelve or 
thirteen hours’ trek over rough 
ground, and a bitter cold sleep- 
less night do not make a com- 
fortable camp seem one of the 
pleasantest places on earth to 
&@ weary man, why, nothing 
else I can think of will eve 
do so. 

The next morning, the 29th, 
was a lovely one. We would 
fain have pushed on up the 
river, but the question of sup 
plies had become very urgett. 
We were short or had run out 
of many things, including salt, 
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baking powder, and candles. 
The Okuru stores were many 
days overdue, so it was decided 
that the two Jacks should go 
down river again, and bring 
up whatever was left at the 
Bluff and the dump. We 
hoped that we could then hold 
out for another week. If, at 
the end of that time, our miss- 
ing stores had not turned up, 
we should have to beat a 
retreat. 

The river had gone down a 
great deal, and Jack D. had 
occupied himself on the 28th 
in discovering a practicable 
ford, so in the afternoon we 
waded over to the right bank, 
my wife on George’s broad back. 
The water was bitter cold, and 
eame half-way up one’s thigh, 
but the ford was quite prac- 
ticable. We walked a couple 
of miles up the right bank, 
along the flats which make that 
side very easy travelling for 
some way above Mackenzie’s 
Creek, but with no result worth 
mentioning. George cooked us 
an excellent supper, and we 
were preparing to turn in at a 
very early hour, owing to our 
shortage of candles, when we 
thought we heard a noise quite 
unlike any of the usual night 
sounds of the bush. It was 
not a morepork or a stag; but 
supposing it was some other 
bird or beast we did not pay 
it. much further attention. 
However, George had heard it 
too, and ran over to our tent 
to ask if we had heard any- 
thing unusual. ‘It sounded 
like a coo-ee,” he said. 

. I slipped on my boots again, 


and we stumbled in the dark- 
ness through the belt of trees 
separating us from the flat. 
Somewhere in the black night 
beyond there was a tiny flicker 
of light. 

“« That’s a fire,’ said George. 
“T’d better go and see what is 
the matter. It looks like 
trouble.” 

We lent him a torch, and 
after he had gone, made up 
the fire and put a billy on to 
boil. My wife then reviewed 
her medical stores, consisting 
chiefly of iodine and calomel, 
and wondered what we should 
do if someone had broken his 
leg. 

It was a good hour before 
George returned, shepherding 
two extremely weary strangers ; 
indeed, one of them was all in, 
and George was carrying his 
pack. They were our missing 
packmen from Okuru—Huntley 
and Palmer we called them. 
They had arrived at the Bluff 
with some of the stores on the 
28th. On the 29th, at about 
ten o’clock, they started off 
over the Bluff with heavy 
packloads of food, met the two 
Jacks somewhere near Twenty 
Pointer flat, and received in- 
structions concerning the track. 

“They told us to keep the 
river on our left and we couldn’t 
go wrong,” said Huntley, ‘‘ but 
I don’t think we were ever 
right. Didn’t seem so to me, 
anyhow.” 

When darkness came down 
they were on a bad bit of the 
boulder country, a few hundred 
yards short of a creek which 
ran into the river below our 








flat. They lit a fire, gave a 
few despairing coo-ees, and 
prepared to stay where they 
were for the night. Luckily 
for them the wind almost 
always blows up-stream, or 
we should not have heard 
them. 

We were extremely pleased 
to see them, and to hear that 
enough stores had reached Har- 
per’s Bluff to allow us to stay 
out for another fortnight, any- 
how. 

Asked why the pack-horses, 
which should have returned to 
the Bluff in five days, had 
taken fifteen, they were dis- 
tinctly vague, talking of swollen 
rivers and tired horses. They 
were not going to give anyone 
away if they could help it, and 
it was a long time before we 
learned the true story of that 
fifteen days’ Odyssey. 

On the morrow (the 30th) 
the two Jacks were back in 
camp from Harper’s with heavy 
loads, soon after mid-day, as 
they had been able to avoid 
the Bluff by fording. This 
enabled George and me to get 
off across the river with a light 
tent, and camp for the night 
at a flat on the right bank 
about two hours away. 

We watched the flat in the 
evening, and towards dusk I 
got a shot at a thirteen pointer 
and killed him. He had a fair 
head, but we were both of us 
rather disappointed with it, as 
for some reason it had looked 
more than fair when the owner 
was alive. He was standing 
on the edge of a clump of trees 
when I fired, and we could 
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only see his lower points pro- 
perly, which were better than 
his upper ones. 

It was quite a hot night, and 
we had plenty of time to cut 
beech twigs for our tent after 
pitching it, so we slept warmly 
and soundly. 

In the morning we pushed 
on up the river, leaving our 
tent standing, with the head by 
it, for our packmen to bring on. 
According to the arranged pro- 
gramme, the whole of the re- 
maining party at Mackenzie’s 
Creek—my wife, the two Jacks, 
with Huntley and Palmer— 
were to come up the right bank 
of the river and join us at 
Belper’s Flat, where our third 
and last camp was to be 
pitched. This flat, some six 
or seven hours above Mac- 
kenzie’s, is named after the 
noble sportsman who killed a 
very good stag indeed there in 
(I think) 1923. 

The programme could not be 
carried out, as George and I 
were presently brought to a 
full-stop by the river, which 
had altered its course (it alters 
its bed with every flood), and 
rendered further progress on 
the right bank impossible with- 
out a climb of several hundred 
feet up into the bush and down 
again. So we waited for the 
others, and when they joined 
us at about one o’clock we all 
forded the river a little above 
Nameless Flat, and made our 
way up the left bank. 

We pitched camp in the 
afternoon by a little dry creek 
opposite Belper’s Flat. Wewere 
now right under Mount Dechen, 
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whose glacier looked very near 
(but was farther off than it 
looked, as I was to discover), 
and new snow mountains had 
come into sight beyond the 
Zora rock wall. 

This, too, was a beautiful 
place for a camp, but we did 
not like it so well as Mac- 
kenzie’s, inasmuch as we had 
to drink the river water, and 
the sand-flies were perfectly 
atrocious. At Mackenzie’s I 
had been in the habit of going 
down to the creek every morn- 
ing for a wash in the cold clear 
water, without more than moder- 
ate inconvenience from these 
pests, but at Belper’s washing 
became impossible. As soon 
a8 one’s shirt was off one’s 
back it was replaced by a 
cloud of voracious blood- 
suckers, and in a couple of 
minutes one was bleeding and 
itching all over. We both of 
us became more or less im- 
mune against bites on the 
wrists, forehead, and neck, but 


_bites on the body never ceased 


to irritate. So we just had to 
go unwashed. The sand-flies 
here were double the ordinary 
size, and even our acclimatised 
men were inconvenienced. 
“They go for you like bull- 
dogs here,” Jack D. remarked 
one evening with entire truth. 
The next day was the Ist 
April; it proved to be a red- 
letter day. We had not in- 
tended to do anything strenu- 
ous, but after breakfast George 
spied what appeared to be a 
good stag high upon a little 
craggy alp the other side of 
the river, above the lower part 
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of the Dechen glacier, and to 
the north of it. He had a lot 
of hinds with him, and was in 
a very exposed place, but we 
decided to go after him, and 
started off soon after nine 
o’clock. ; 

With some difficulty we 
forded the river (we found a 
much easier place later on) 
and crossed Belper’s Flat. It 
looked as if we could avoid 
the three thousand feet of bush 
which rose up between the river 
and the lower alps of Dechen 
(I am using the word alp in its 
true sense—a grassy slope high 
up on @ snow mountain) by 
climbing up the sides of the 
stream issuing from the moraine, 
but after a thousand feet, more 
or less, we came to a waterfall 
where the rock face was too 
steep for us. Possibly a man 
equipped with grass-soled shoes, 
such as they use in the Dolo- 
mites, might have done it, but 
we thought it prudent to give 
it up and take to the bush. 
Owing to the lie of the rock 
we were obliged to do so on 
the south or wrong side of the 
moraine. We could not find 
a deer track, and had a most 
punishing struggle upwards 
through the thickest of virgin 
bush, not getting clear of it 
till about one o'clock. Our 
stag was invisible, but there 
were some hinds close to the 
spot where we had first spied 
him, They were still a long 
way off, as there was a difficult 
amphitheatre of shale and 
moraine to cross before we 
could get near them. ; 

Time was getting on, so w 
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started immediately across the 
very steep and broken ground 
under the glacier. All went 
well for a bit, but of a sudden 
@® young stag jumped up out 
of a grassy pocket where he 
had been lying, and went off 
in front of us, following much 
the same course as we intended 
to pursue. This was bad, as 
the hinds above us on the 
other side would be sure to 
see him. However, we were 
not far from the glacier stream 
now, and once there would be 
out of their sight. We lay still 
and watched them through our 
glasses. Yes, they saw the 
little stag, and were all staring 
down at him. And, by Diana, 
there’s the big stag having a 
look at him too. ‘“‘ He’s got 
fourteen points, and it is a 
heavy head,’ George said, “‘ but 
the small stag will take them 
all away.” 

We waited till the little brute 
had reached the stream, and 
then very slowly and cautiously 
followed him. I did not dare 
taise my head, but when we 
reached the stream, stopping 
@ moment for a drink of 
water and a piece of chocolate, 
George said that the hinds 
were still there when he last 
had a look. 

It was after two o’clock, and 
as it would be dusk by half- 
past six, we dared not tarry, 
but tackled the steep climb up 
the other side without delay. 
Twenty minutes’ scrambling 
found us on an abrupt shoulder, 
bare, save for tussocks of long 
grass, immediately under the 
alp where we had last seen 
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our stag. George crawled a 
little farther up, and when he 
came back reported that he 
could see the hinds three hun- 
dred yards away, that the slope 
was devoid of all cover, and 
that we could not get any 
closer. We lay still for ten 
minutes, as one does under 
the circumstances, hoping for 
a@ miracle, and admiring the 
magnificent view. To the south 
one looked right down the 
Landsborough valley as far ag 
Harper’s Bluff; to the east, 
across the river, a line of snow- 
capped mountains and hills, 
clad in green forest to the 
waist, bordered the valley; to 
the north the whole of the 
Mount Cook range, thirty miles 
away, was in sight, a magnifi- 
cent assembly of snowy giants. 

Far below we could see our 
two tents, but did not know 
that everyone in camp who 
could raise a glass was watch- 
ing the stag and ourselves in 
a state of no little excitement. 


‘** Before we heard the shot,” 


my wife said afterwards, “ we 
saw you and George and the 
stag all tumbling down the hill 
together, till you disappeared.” 

The small stag, which we had 
abused so vigorously, won the 
rubber for us. He tried to 
join the party on the alp, but 
was promptly run out and 
chased by the big fellow. He 
came down the hill above us 
till he saw us and stopped, in 
full view, under a hundred 
yards away. His pursuer also 
stopped, but not in full view. 
I could see the whole of his 
neck and head, but no more. 
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However, it seemed the only 
chance. The rifle was ready, 
I took a snap shot at his neck, 
and was lucky enough to 
break it. 

He slowly toppled forward, 
then his great body came slid- 
ing and somersaulting down the 
mountain past us, at an ever- 
increasing pace. We followed, 
as fast as we were able, in fear 
that his horns would be smashed 
to bits. However, our luck 
held, for he stuck fast in a little 
gully a couple of hundred feet 
lower down, and when we 
reached him we found that his 
head was uninjured. He had 
sixteen points, and very heavy 
horn—just six inches in cir- 
cumference between tray and 
top; and although neither the 
over-all length nor the width 
was anything wonderful, the 
heaviness of the horn and the 
length of the points made it 
aremarkably good, even if not 
quite what George would call 
a ‘super ’ head. 

Where he lay his head was 
doubled under him, and George 
could not get the knife round 
his neck. So we tied his hind- 
legs to a tuft of spear grass 
with our telescope straps, and 
very cautiously shifted his posi- 
tin. He was an enormous 
brute—thirty-five stone as he 
lay, George put him at,—and 
I was in terror lest he should 
again start on his downward 
career. However, the straps 
and the stout tussock held, and 
his head was duly removed. 
He was practically a fourteen 
Pointer, but had a prong about 
two inches long sticking straight 
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up on each side above his 
brows —a peculiarity which 
made the head painful and 
awkward to carry, as the prongs 
stuck into the shoulders of its 
bearer, and gradually bored a 
hole therein ! 

The head and telescope straps 
removed, a touch sent the car- 
case cascading down the hill 
again, and I do not think it 
stopped till it reached the bush. 

It took us a long time to 
get back to Belper’s Flat. The 
bush was very thick and steep, 
we could not find a deer track, 
and the head was bad to carry. 
However, we got down before 
dusk, and watched the flat for 
half an hour. There were three 
or four stags and a good many 
hinds on it, but nothing that 
was any good, so we forded the 
river and reached camp just 
as the light failed. 

The next morning I got up 
early and went to a little flat 
in the bush, ten minutes’ climb 
above the river, where I shot 
a fairly good ten pointer, and 
also one of his hinds for the pot. 

In the evening we crossed 
to Belper’s Flat, but again there 
was nothing worth a shot, 
which was disappointing, as 
this flat has a reputation. 

On the 3rd there was a 
threat of rain and a falling 
glass, so it seemed prudent 
for Jack D. to take my wife 
back to Mackenzie’s, making 
use of the right bank and the 
fords. If the rain came on 
and the river rose, she would 
have to take the difficult and 
toilsome route along the left 
bank. On the way down they 
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saw a very good Royal, and 
reached Mackenzie’s before the 
rain. George and I walked up 
the left bank as far as the 
Zora creek, viewing a stag or 
two, but nothing of any account. 

It was raining before we got 
back to camp, and a deluge 
all the next day, with nought 
to do but eat largely and 
watch the sand-flies swarming 
on the roof of the tent. The 
camp poet produced these 
verses :— 


** The shackled hours 
Drag on like prisoners who wait 
In endless corridors. 
We vacantly 
Stretch hands for smoky meals, which 
punctuate : 
A damp eternity. 


Sand-flies in swarms 

Defile our tinusy covering, 

A bloody-minded brood ; 
And wonder sore 

Grows at the vileness such a tiny thing 
Can hold in store.” 


On the 5th it stopped rain- 
ing, and we decided to break 
camp. George and I went 
down the left bank and camped 
in the light tent for the night 
on Nameless Flat once more. 
Our old friend, the Royal, was 
still there, and we stalked him 
in the evening without success. 
He and his hinds did not ‘ get’ 
us, but were in an impossible 
place. However, next morning 
he gave me an easy shot, and 
George took his head, which 
was @ symmetrical well-topped 
one, but had poor bay points. 

That evening we were all of 
us back at Mackenzie’s again, 
to our great content. We could 
stand sand-flies in thousands, 
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but when it came to millions 
we felt inclined to ery ‘ Capevi,’ 
like Mr Jorrocks’ foxes. 

On the way down we spied 
a useful-looking stag with some 
hinds, high up in a big grassy 
corrie under the erags behind 
Mackenzie’s Creek, and decided 
to go after him next morning, 

George and I breakfasted at 
daybreak, left camp at seven, 
and were clear of the bush by 
nine, finding an easy deer track 
the whole way up. The spur 
of bush we ascended is joined 


‘to the main mass of the hill 


just above the tree-line by a 
very narrow rocky arréte— 
quite a nasty place. We were 
on the middle of it when we 
saw some hinds two hundred 
feet below in a clearing, with 
a good stag. Before I could 
get the rifle out of its cover, 
and find anchorage on the ridge, 
the hinds had ‘got’ us, and 
were on the move, the stag 
disappearing into the bush after 
them a moment later. It was 
vexing, but one could not 
negotiate the arréte with 4 
rifle at the ready. You are 
told that you ought always to 
have the rifle ready, in or near 
the bush, but when you are 
using both hands, as well a8 
both feet, this is a counsel of 
perfection. It is true, how- 
ever, that anywhere in West- 
land you may suddenly, a 
any moment, come across the 
best head in New Zealand) 
with no warning whatsoever. 
It seemed a pretty good sort 
of morning when we left camp, 
but now rain began to fall and 
the sun disappeared. How- 
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ever, we were unwilling to go 
back so early, and pushed on 
up the hill, which got steeper 
and steeper as we got wetter 
and wetter. The last part was 
almost a climb. 

There was a good deal of old 
snow lying about among the 
crags, and there was snow and 
sleet in the air too, at frequent 
intervals, by ten o’clock, when 
wereached the top. We worked 
our way along @ high saddle 
til we could look down into 
the big corrie where we had 
seen the stag the day before. 
He was there right enough, 
with a lot of hinds, a big old 
stag; but as soon as we tried 
to get our telescopes on to 
him, down came a squall of 
icy sleet, and we could not 
make out what his head was 
like. We slid downwards into 
the corrie, but presently a stone 
I dislodged rattled down the 
hill towards the deer, and they 
all got their heads up. Seeing 
they would be off in a moment, 
“Is he worth a shot?” I 
whispered to George, feeling 
doubtful. ‘‘ Yes, he is,’ was 
the answer, so I fired, and was 
pleased at getting him, for he 
was some way off, and moving 
slowly. 

When we got down to him, 
however, my pleasure vanished. 
He was an old stag right 
enough, with fair tops, but his 
lower tines had gone right back 
to nothing at all. His mouth 
was about the oldest I have 
ever seen. ‘‘ A useful piece of 
culling, anyhow,” was George’s 
Philosophical remark, as we 
turned to go, leaving him where 
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he lay. I suppose he was 
better dead, but I dislike kill- 
ing a beast for nothing. 

We reached camp by two 
o’clock, soaked through, and 
once again Con. H.’s fireplace 
proved a boon indeed. 

On the 8th the sun came out 
again, and in the afternoon my 
wife, George, and I walked 
down to the small flats below 
Mackenzie’s, where I shot an- 
other ten pointer with a very 
fair head. 

We were due to go out of 
our happy valley on the 12th, 
so on the 9th we broke camp 
again, and all went back to 
Harper’s Bluff. We were able 
to avoid the Bluff by twice 
fording the river, as, in spite 
of the rain two days before, 
the Landsborough was still un- 
usually low. 

On the 10th and 11th George 
and I worked hard, but in vain. 
We saw and heard quite a 
number of stags, but not one 
that we set eyes on had a head 
really worth a shot, though 
there were two or three young 
ones of great promise. 

On the 12th, Mrs E.’s son, 
Russell E., was due at Harper’s 
Bluff with his pack-horses to 
fetch us out. Expecting him 
at about mid-day, my wife and 
I, with George, left camp two 
hours earlier, partly for the 
sake of the walk, partly in 
order to avoid riding over some 
of the worst of the boulders. 
It was lucky we did so, for 
young E. had trouble in eatch- 
ing one or two of his horses at 
the Burke Hut that morning, 
and we did not see him till 
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one o’clock, when we were a 
good hour down the river from 
the Bluff. 

We took our hacks, and 
under George’s guidance ar- 
rived at the Burke Hut before 
five o’clock. The river fords 
were quite shallow, and at the 
Hut we found the two Jacks, 
who had left camp early and 
made the journey on foot. 

It had been a hot sunny day, 
but as night fell there was 
every promise of a sharp frost. 
The hours went by, we made a 
good meal, sat comfortably 
before a blazing fire, and list- 
ened to a gramophone, the 
cherished possession of our 
friend, Len D., the roadman. 
His other most cherished posses- 
sions were some numbers of 
‘Maga.’ I was short of tobacco, 
but M., the second roadman, 
gave me some, so we were all 
quite happy. 

However, as the time passed, 
we began to get anxious, and 
when the pack-horses eventu- 
ally arrived between eight and 
nine, we were not surprised to 
hear that there had been an 
accident. One of the horses 
slipped up sideways in the 
darkness at a bad place, and 
the point of a stag’s head, 
which was tied on top of the 
pack, had pierced its flank, 
making a deep and ugly wound. 

The intention had been to 
pitch a tent for my wife and 
me, but it was so late and so 
cold that we gave it up. There 
was just room in the bunks for 
all the men, and we dossed 
down in the tiny living-room 
on two small camp-beds, in 
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front of the fire. It was too 
cold for any undressing . to 
speak of, but I slept soundly, 
Not so my wife, who was busy 
keeping the fire alight most of 
the night. 

In the morning, with one of 
the quick changes common in 
Westland, it was pouring with 
rain, and we had rather a 
miserable journey back over 
the Haast Pass to Makarora, 
getting in at about five o’clock. 
Mrs E.’s warm welcome soon 
made us forget the cold and 
the wet, however. 

One of the questions we were 
often asked on our return to 
civilisation was, how does the 
Westland stalking compare with 
Scotch stalking? The answer 
is not easy to give, as the two 
things differ so much. If com- 
parison must be made, there is 
no doubt that the Scotch deer 
are more difficult to approach. 
On the other hand, the pre 
liminary difficulties, apart from 
the actual stalk, are much 
greater in Westland, which is 
@ rougher and wilder country 
than any part of Scotland with 
which I am acquainted. Stalk- 
ing above the bush is not dis- 
similar from stalking on one 
of the highest and wildest of 
the Scotch forests. The stalk- 
ing on the various river flats 
is a thing of its own, and com- 
parable with nothing I have 
done before. 

The Westland weather treated 
us kindly on the whole. It can, 
and often does, rain there for 
weeks together, but we had far 
more sunshine than cloud. The 
nights were very cold some 
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times, but neither the cold nor 
the wet seemed to hurt us in 
any way. 

A controversy has lately 
raged in New Zealand as to 
whether the deer are damaging 
the forest. I am told that cer- 
tain persons interested in 
forestry have calculated that 
there are two million deer in 
the South Island alone, and 
fear total destruction for the 
forests. How they arrive at 
their heroic total I know not, 
but they may sleep quietly in 
their beds so far as the Lands- 
borough country is concerned. 
Here and there you will find 
well-marked deer tracks in the 
bush, mostly running up the 
hill, and the young trees for 
twenty or thirty yards on either 
side have suffered some hurt. 
But these tracks are not easy 
to find, and you may traverse 
for miles along the hillside, if 
you can force your way through 
the dense thicket, without com- 
ing across one. 

Another much debated point 
is why really first-class heads— 
George’s ‘super’ heads—have 
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lately become so scarce in 
Westland. Some people aver 
that there are none left, owing 
to over-crowding, inbreeding, 
shortage of food supply, and 
so on. Others, with whom I 
am inclined to agree, argue 
that ‘ super ’ heads have always 
been few and far between, and 
point to the unusual cold of 
the last two or three winters 
and springs as the main reason 
why no very good heads have 
been killed for a season or two. 
Of overcrowding or shortage of 
food supply there are no visible 
signs whatever. As to inbreed- 
ing, there are no wire fences 
in Westland, and stags wander 
enormous distances in autumn 
when the mating fit is on them. 
It seems an unlikely theory to 
me, and I believe that any 
season in which the spring 
grass is not killed by unusual 
frosts will produce its quota of 
‘super’ heads. Anyhow, if we 
can save enough from the wreck 
which the Socialists are so 
busily producing, we are going 
back again at no very distant 
date to look for one. 








PULLINSTOWN. 


BY M. J. FARRELL. 


It was Sir Richard who asked 
me to stay at Pullinstown for 
the Springwell Harriers point- 
to-point meeting. That his 
children had nothing to do 
with the invitation was evident 
from the very politeness of 
their greetings—greetings which 
they concluded as swiftly as 
the conventions permitted, 
leaving me to the conversa- 
tional mercies of their father. 
But he, after a question as to 
how my journey had prospered 
with me, and a comment on 
the rival unpunctuality of trains 
and boats, sank his haggard 
(and once splendid) shoulders 


into the back of his chair, and, 
setting his old-fashioned steel 
pince-nez all askew on his nose, 
devoted himself to the day’s 
paper in a manner that brooked 
of no interruptions on less 


trivial matters. Since my 
cousins (in a second and third 
degree) made no demands oh 
my attention, I looked about 
me and maintained what I 
hoped was a becoming silence. 

The hall where we were 
sitting was lovely. Whoever 
designed this old Irish house 
had certainly a peculiar sense 
of the satisfying fitness of 
curving walls, of ceiling mould- 
ings continuously beautiful, 
while the graceful proportion- 
ing of a distant stairway drew 
the eyes down the length of 
the oval room and upwards 


to the light coming in kindly 
dusty radiance through a great 
window on the stairs. Sheraton 
had made the heoped table on 
which lay a medley of hunting. 
whips, ash-plant switches, 
gloves, two silver hunting-horns, 
and a vast number of dusty 
letters and unopened papers. 
Through the doors of a glass- 
fronted cupboard (his work 
too) I could see reels and lines, 
glimpses of wool and bright 
feathers for fly - tying, with 
bottles of pink prawns, silver 
eels’ tails and golden sprats, 
all lures for the kingly salmon. 
There were pictures on the 
walls, not many, but Raeburn 
must have painted that lady 
in the dress like a luminons 
white cloud. She looked out 
of her picture with foxy eyes 
very like those of the silent 
little cousin who was now read- 
ing a discarded sheet of her 
father’s newspaper with in- 
herited concentration. The 
gentleman in the bright blue 
coat might have been Si 
Richard in fancy dress, but he 
was a Sir Richard who had died 
fighting for King James at the 
battle of the Boyne. This they 
told me afterwards. 

Still my cousins, Willow and 
Dick, sat saying never a word. 
Sir Richard sniffed a little, 
deprecatingly, as he read the 
paper, and Willow, the light 
slanting over her, appeared 
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absorbed in her sheet. She 
was like her own name to 
look at, Willow, pale as a 

sally wand, hair and 
all, and green flickering eyes. 
Her brother Dick was an arro- 
gant and beautiful sixteen. I 
disliked’ the pair of them 
heartily. 

A door opened, breaking the 
spell of quiet, and a wheezing 
and decrepit old butler came in 
to. arrange a tea-table in the 
window. 

“Ts that the evening paper 
you have, Miss Willow? Ex- 
cuse me. Did Silver-Tip win in 
Mallow ? ” 

“He did not. The weight 
beat him.” Miss Willow did 
not lift her eyes during her 
brief reply, nor when she added, 
“Run up to the post office, 
James, after your tea, and buy 
me fifty Gold Flake. Only I 
have a little job to do for the 
Sir, I'd go myself.” 

“And what about James ? ” 
inquired the old butler with 
restrained acerbity. ‘‘ Haven’t 
he one hundred and one little 
jobs to do for the Sir? God is 
my witness, Miss Willow, the 
feet is bet up under me this 
living minyute, and how I'll 
last out the length o’ dinner 
in the boots is unknown to me, 
leave alone to travel the roads 
after thim nasty trash o’ cigar- 
ettes. Thim’s only poison to 
you, child, believe you me.” 

“It’s a pity about poor 
James.” Willow addressed her 
brother. “‘ I suppose the boots 
wouldn’t carry him as far as 
the river to catch a salmon 
in the Tinker’s stream to-night. 


Who stole my claret hackles, I 
wonder?” This last with sud- 
den vicious intensity. 

“ An’ who whipped six pul- 
lets’ eggs out o’ me pantry to 
go feed her ould racehorse,” 
James countered nimbly, “ that 
poor Molly Byrne had gothered 
for the Sir——”’ 

“Tf Molly Byrne had as 
much as six eggs in the day 
from those hens, she’d run mad 
from this to Ballybui telling it 
out the two sides of the road. 
Are you ready for your tea, 
Sir Richard?” She whirled 
round suddenly on her father. 
** James, show Mr Oliver to his 
room.” 

So I was sufficiently one of 
the family, I reflected, as I 
followed James’s shuffling foot- 
steps up the stairs, to be 
Mr Oliver—it was rather pleas- 
ing. James peered at me, blink- 
ing in the afternoon sun that 
flooded the bedroom to which 
he led me. 

“The maker’s name is on 
the blade,” he announced with 
dramatic suddenness. ‘ Yer 
the dead spit and image of the 
father. God, why wouldn’t 
I know ye out of him? Wasn’t 
he rared on the place along with 
the Sir? He was, faith. Sure 
meself was hall-boy under ould 
Dinny Mahon those times. Your 
poor Da could remember me 
well—many a good fish I stuck 
the gaff in for him the days 
I’d cod ould Dinny and slip 
away down to him on the river. 
Didn’t he send me a silk out 
of India and red feathers ye 
couldn’t beat to tie in a fiery 
fly——-_ May Almighty God 
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grant him to see the light o’ 
the glory of heaven—he was a 
good sort.” 

I was glad someone remem- 
bered my father. He had told 
me so much and so often of 
his early days there with those 
Irish cousins that I had come 
to Pullinstown with a feeling 
of intimacy for the place and 
for my cousins which the very 
politeness of their first greet- 
ing to me had dispelled as 
strangely as the silence that 
followed it. James left me 
with a restored right to my 
pleasant intimacies. 

My room was a large one. A 
vast bed with twisted fluted 
bed-posts, ruthlessly cut down, 
took up most of one wall—the 
furnishing otherwise was sparse. 
A cupboard was full of my 
cousin Willow’s summer clothes, 


while a large, coffin-like re- 
ceptacle contained what looked 
like her mother’s or grand- 


mother’s. There remained a 
yellow-painted chest of drawers. 
I opened the top drawer, which 
was empty, but as it obstinately 
refused to close again, I could 
only hope that the other three 
were empty too. 

The view from the two tall 
windows held me longer even 
than my struggle with the chest 
of drawers. I looked down 
across garden beds, their dis- 
order saved from depression by 
the army of daffodils that flung 
gold regiments alike over the 
beds and through the grass that 
divided them, out across a 
park-like field where five young 
horses and a donkey moved 
soberly, and a grey shield of 
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water held the quiet evening 
light, over the best of a fair 
hunting country to the far 
secrecy of the mountains. And 
looking I envied my father 
those wild young days of hig 
fox-hunting and fishing, shoot- 
ing snipe, and skylarking with 
those Irish cousins here ip 
Westcommon. 

They had waited tea for me, 
I found to my embarrassment, 
and with an incoherent apology 
for my delay I sat down beside 
Willow. She bestirred herself 
to be polite. 

“The Sir—er—father was 
telling us you are an artist,” 
she said, with less interest if 
with more dislike than she 
might have displayed had father 
told her I was a Mormon. 
“* Well, I would like to be able 
to paint pictures,” she con- 
tinued, studiously avoiding the 
eye of her brother directed 
meaningly at her from across 
the table, a jeer in his silence. 

** You would, I’m sure,” said 
he suddenly. 

“I would,” his sister flashed 
round on him. “I’d paint a 
picture of you falling off Good- 
Day over the last fence i 
Cooladine last week.” 

“TI did not fall off her—the 
mare stood on her head, and 
well you know it.” 

“ And small wonder for her 
—the way you had the head 
pulled off her going into every 
fence. Dick’s an awful coward 
—isn’t that right, Sir Richard?” 

“‘T wouldn’t mind him being 
@ coward if he wasn’t a fool # 
well.” Sir Richard eyed his 
heir sternly. ‘“ When did I 
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give you permission to enter 
the mare in the open race to- 
morrow ¢ ’’ he demanded. 

“T never sent in the entry 
form yet.”” Dick blushed. “I 
was waiting to ask you. May 
I? ” 

“You may not. The mare 
will go in the Ladies’ Race, 
and Willow can ride her.” 

“Oh, father——” Young 
Dick’s blush sank deeper in his 
skin. “I did not fall off her.” 
On the point of tears he was. 

“T'll ride my own horse in 
the Ladies’ Race or I'll not 
ride at all.” Willow’s small 
silvery face expressed more 
aute determination than I 
have often seen. ‘If I can’t 


beat those Leinster girls on 
Romance, I’ll not beat them 
on that rotten brute Good- 
Day. You know right well 


she'll run out with me. Dick’s 
the only one can get any good 
of her, and well you know it, 
Sir Richard.”’ 

“Td sooner put an old 
woman up to ride the mare 
than that nasty little officer.” 
Sir Richard tapped the table 
forbiddingly with a lump of 
sugar before dropping it into 
his teacup. 

“Well, I’ll not ride her,” 
said Willow. She pushed back 
her chair, lit a cigarette, and 
walked out into the bright 
tangled garden. After a minute 
Dick followed her, and two sour- 
looking little terriers of inde- 
terminate breed followed him 
without fuss. He would show 
them sport, I thought, watching 
the light swing of his shoulders 
i the seedy old tweed coat. 
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It was as stern a business to 
him as to them. 

Sir Richard looked out after 
his retreating family. ‘‘ That’s 
a right good boy,” he said with 
sudden almost impersonal ap- 
proval, “and b’Gad—a terror 
to ride. Why wouldn’t he? 
He’s bred the right way, though 
I say it myself. But he'll 
never be as good as Willow. 
She’s a divil.” 

Compared to the terror and 
the devil of his begetting, I felt 
that I must appear but a poor 
specimen to my cousin. How- 
ever, he suffered my interest 
in an incomplete series of old 
coaching prints with kindly 
tolerance, and showed me @ 
Queen Anne chair, a Sévres 
cup, and some blue glass bottles 
with quickening interest. “I 
forget about these things,” he 
complained; “the children 
don’t care for them, you see; 
it’s all the horses with them. 
Come out and have a look at the 
skins—would you care to? ” 

We followed a greened path 
round one of the long grey 
wings that flanked on each 
side the square block of the 
house, and turning the corner 
came to the high stone archway 
leading into the stable-yard. 
In the dusk of the archway 
young Dick and Willow stood, 
fair like two slight swords in 
that dark place. 

*“‘ Father,” said they, ‘‘ Tom 
Kenny is here with a horse.” 

“Well, I have no time to 
waste looking at the horses 
Tom Kenny peddles around the 
country. What sort is it? ” 

“ Oh, a common brute,” said 
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Willow with indifferent deci- 
sion. “The man only came 
over to see you about the fox 
covert in Lyran.” 

“ Well, if you say it’s a com- 
mon brute, there’s some hope 
of seeing a bit of bone and 
substance about the horse. If 
you don’t like him, he may be 
worth looking at.” Sir Richard 
advanced into the yard, and I 
following him, caught just the 
edge of the perfectly colourless 
wink that passed between his 
son and daughter. The match 
of their guile being now well 
and truly laid to the desired 
train, they proceeded carelessly 
on their way. A minute later 
the two terriers, a guilty pig- 
bucket look about them, hurried 
out of the yard in pursuit. 

Inside the archway I paused. 
I love stables and horses and 


grooms, the cheerful sound of 
buckets, the heady smell of 
straw, the orderly fussiness of 


a saddle-room; always the 
same and ever different. The 
mind halts, feeling its way into 
gear with a new brave set of 
values at the moment when one 
sets foot within a stable-yard. 
The stables at Pullinstown 
had been built for a larger stud 
than lodged there now. More 
than a few doors were fastened 
up, but there was still a stir 
and movement about some of 
the boxes. A lean old hunter’s 
head looked quietly out across 
the half-door of his box, hollows 
of age above his eyes, the 
stamp of quality and bravery 
on him unmistakably. Next 
door the shrill voice of the very 
young complained against this 
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new unknown discipline—the 
sweat of the breaking tackle 
still black on an untrimmed 
neck. A bright bay three-year. 
old this was, full of quality, 
and would be up to fourteen 
stone before he was done with. 
Such a set of limbs on him 
too. Bone there you'd be 
hard set to span. ‘‘ That’s the 
sort,” said Sir Richard, nodding 
at him. “ Ah, if I was twenty 
years younger I’d give myselfa 
present of that horse. Go 
back to your stable, I’d say; 
I'll never sell you. Good-Day 
and Romance are over there. 
I sold a couple of horses last 
week. Now listen—I hate to 
sell a horse that suits the 
children ; but they must go— 
make room for more—this place 
is rotten with horses. Well, 
Tom ”—he craned round to 4 
small dark man who appeared 
quietly from the black mouth 
of the saddle-room door,—* did 
you get that furze stubbed out 
of the hill yet ? ” 

“B’God I did, Sir. Now 
look-at the torment I got on 
the hill of Lyran there’s no man 
will believe. I’m destroyed 
workin’ in it. A _ pairson 
wouldn’t get their health with 
them old furzy pricks in their 
body as thick as pins in 4 
bottle. And then to say five 
pounds is all the hunt should 
give me for me trouble! I'm 
@ poor man, Sir Richard, and 
a long backwards family 
rare, and a delicate dymg 
brother on the place.” 

“Did Doctor Murphy give 
you a bottle for him?” Sir 
Richard interrupted the recital. 
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“T told him he should go see 
poor Dan last week.” 

“Ah, he did, he did, Sir. 
Sure, then, the bottle the Doctor 
left played puck with him alto- 
gether, though indeed the 
Doctor is a nice quiet man, 
and he had to busht out crying 
when he clapped an eye on 
poor Dan. He was near an 
hour there with him, going 
hither and over on his body 
with a yoke he had stuck in 
his two ears. Indeed he was 
very nice, and Dan was greatly 
improved in himself after he 
going. Faith, he slapped into 
the bottle o’ medicine, and he’d 
take a sup now and a sup 
again till—be the holy I’ll not 
lie to ye, sir—whatever was 
in the bottle was going through 
him in standing leps. I thought 
he'd die,” Tom Kenny con- 
cluded with a pleasant laugh. 

“Did he take the dose the 
Doctor ordered?” Sir Rich- 
ard’s long knotted fingers were 
crossed before him on the 
handle of his walking-stick. 
His head was bent in grave 
attention to the tale. What, 
I wondered, of Tom Kenny’s 
horse? And what again of 
his brother ? 

“Is it what poor Doctor 
Murphy told him?” A pitying 
smile appeared for a moment 
on Tom Kenny’s face. ‘ Well, 
I'l always give it in to the 

he’s dam’ nice, but 
sire a child itself ‘d nearly 
know what good would one 
two teaspoons do wandering 
the inside through of a great 
big wilderness of a man the 
like 0’ poor Danny. Sure he 
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drank down what was in the 
bottle, o’ course, and that was 
little enough for the money, 
God knows.” 

* Ah, psha!”’ Impossible to 
describe the mixture of anger 
and hopeless tolerance in Sir 
Richard’s exclamation. ‘‘ Well” 
—he lifted his head, stab- 
bing at the ground with the 
point of his walking-stick,—“ I 
suppose it’s to pay funeral 
expenses you're trying to sell 
the horse.” 

“Now God is my witness, 
Sir Richard, if I was to get the 
half o’ what this young horse 
is worth, it’d be more money 
than poor Danny’ll ever see at 
his funeral or any other time 
in his life.”’ 

** Ah, have done chatting and 
pull out the horse till I see 
what sort he is.” Sir Richard 
bent to the match in his cupped 
hands. 

Following on this Tom Kenny 
retired into a distant loose- 
box, from which there issucd 
presently sounds of an en- 
couraging nature, in voices so 
varied as to suggest that a 
large proportion of the male 
staff of Pullinstown had assem- 
bled in the box. 

“Stand over, Willy. 
out would he split ye!” 

**Go on out you, Tom, before 
him.” 

“Sure every horse ye’ll see 
rared a pet is wayward always.” 

** Well, now isn’t he the make 
and shape of a horse should 
have a dash o’ speed ? ” 

“Is it thim Grefelda horses ? 
Did ye ever see one yet wasn’t 
as slow as @ man ? ” 


Mind 
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“Well, he’s very pettish, 
Tom. What way will we entice 
him ? ” 

“* Hit him a belt o’ the stick !” 
came with sudden thunder from 
across the yard where Sir 
Richard still stood. Whether 
or not his advice was acted 
upon, a moment later the 
Grefelda horse shot like a rocket 
out of the stable door, his 
owner hazardously attached to 
his head by the single rein of a 
snaffle bridle. 

** Woa—boy—woa the little 
horse.”” Tom Kenny led him 
forward, nagging him to a 
becoming stance with every 
circumstance of pompous 
ownership. 

I am a poor enough judge of 
a@ horse in the rough, but this 
one seemed to me to have the 
right outline. There was here 
a valuable alliance of blood and 
substance, and as he was walked 
away and back to us, a length 
of stride promising that he 
should gallop. 

“That'll do,’ said Sir 
Richard, after a prolonged, 
sphinx-like inspection. ‘‘I’m 
sorry to see he plucks that 
hock, Tom; only for that he’s 
not a bad sort at all. Turn him 
around again. Ah, a pity!” 

“May God forgive yer 
honour,” was Tom Kenny’s 
pious retort, “‘ ye might make 
@ peg-top o’ this horse before 
ye’d see the sign of a string- 
halt on him. Isn’t that right, 
Pheelan?”’ He appealed to a 
small man with a wry neck and 
@ surprising jackdaw blue eye, 
who had stood by throughout 
the affair in a deprecating 
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silence, unshaken even by this 
appeal. 

“What height is he? Six. 
teen hands?” Sir Richard 
stood in to the horse. 

“Sixteen one, as God is my 
judge,”’ corrected the owner, 
“ Well, now,” he compromised, 
as Sir Richard remained w- 
shaken, ‘‘ look—he’s within the 
black o’ yer nail of it.” 

Even this distance I judged, 
after a glance at Tom Kenny's 
outstretched thumb, would 
leave him no more than a 
strong sixteen. However that 
might be, I more than liked the 
horse, and so I rather suspected 
did Sir Richard, the. mor 
when I saw him shake his head 
and turn a regretful back to 
the affair. 

“Sir Richard ’’—Tom Kenny's 
head shot forward tortoise-like 
from his coat collar,—‘ look-at 
—eighty pounds is my price— 
eighty pounds in two. nut 
shells.”’ 

“Well, Tom,” Sir Richard 
smiled benignantly, ‘“ I’m al- 
ways ready to help a friend, a8 
you know.” He paused, his 
head bent again in thought. 
“Now if I was to ride the 
horse, and that is to say ifl 
like the horse, I wouldn’t say 
I mightn’t give you sixty-five 
pounds for him,” came with 
sudden generous resolve. 

“ May God forgive you, Sit 
Tom Kenny turned from the 
impious suggestion with scarcely 
concealed horror. Tears loomed 
in his voice as he continued 2 
rapt encomium, “Don’t ye 
know yerself ye might do the 
rounds 0’ the world before yed 
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meet a horse the like o’ this! 
This horse’ll sow and he’ll 
plough and he'll sweep the 
harvest in off o’ the fields for 

. Look at!” (with sudden 

. “If ye were to bring 
this horse home with ye to-day, 
ye mightn’t have a stick o’ 
harvest left standing to-morra 
night. And he'll be a divil 
below a binder.” 

“Faith, true for you, Tom 
Kenny. That one’s very lonely 
for the plough,” Pheelan of 
the jackdaw eyes struck in 
with irresistible sarcasm. “‘ Sure 
it’s for Master Dick to hunt 
him the Sir’ll buy him.” 

Without a change of expres- 
sion, Tom Kenny tacked into 
the wind again. “‘ Well, ye’d 
tire three men galloping this 
horse, and there’s not a ditch 
in the globe of Ireland where 
ye'd fall him,” said he with 
entire and beautiful convic- 
tion. 

“Ah, have done. Get up on 
him you, Pheelan, and see 
would you like him.” Sir 


' Richard spoke with brief de- 


cision. 

Following on this the pro- 
spective purchase was ridden 
and galloped into a white lather 
by Pheelan, whose hissed ‘‘ Buy 
him, Sir; he’s a topper!” I 
overheard as Sir Richard pre- 
pared to mount, and having 
done so, whacked the now 
most meek and biddable horse 
solemnly round the yard with 
his walking-stick, before he 
changed hands for the sum of 
aixty-eight pounds, a yearling 
heifer, and thirty shillings back 
for ‘ luck.’ 
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“And damned _ expensive, 
too,” said my cousin as, the 
deal concluded, we pursued 
our way onwards to look at 
the young horses; “only I 
hate bargaining and talking 
I'd have bought him twice as 
cheap. ... Isn’t that a great 
view ? You should paint that. 
I would if I was an artist.” 

We had walked up a hilly 
lane-way, splitting a flock of 
sheep driven by a young lad 
as we went. The river lay low 
on our right hand now. Every- 
where the gorse shone like 
sweet gold money, and prini- 
roses spread pale lavish flames. 
The whole air was full of a 
smoky gold light. It lay low 
against the rose of the ploughed 
fields. It was weighted with 
the scent of the gorse. The 
young horses were splendidly 
bathed in light. They grouped 
themselves nobly against the 
hillside before they swung away 
from us, with streaming manes 
and tails, to crest the hill like 
@ wave, and thunder away into 
the evening. Nor, though we 
stayed there an hour, could we 
get near them again. My 
cousin, at last exasperated, led 
me back to the house and 
dinner. 

“Don’t change,” he said as 
we parted; so only his own 
round skull-cap of bruised pur- 
ple velvet lent ceremony to the 
occasion of my first dinner at 
Pullinstown. Willow had not 
changed, and Dick came up 
from the river just as we sat 
down. Willow’s hair was as 
pale as wood ashes in the candle- 
light, and her infrequent, 
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shadowy voice oddly pleasing. 
Still she did not talk to me, 
but held stubborn argument 
with James as to the date on 
which the salmon we were 
eating had last swum in the 
river. Dick talked to her. He 
had risen a fish twice on a 
strange local fly called a ‘ goat’s 
claret.’ They both addressed 
their father as ‘Sir Richard’ 
in ceremonious voices, and he 
talked to me about my father 
and the fun they had together, 
James, as he ministered punc- 
tiliously to our needs, occasion- 
ally supplying the vital point 
of a half-remembered anecdote 
or forgotten name. 

After dinner we played 
bridge, the army of cards fall- 
ing and whispering quietly be- 
tween us of our black and red 
skirmishes, adventures, and de- 
feats. Sir Richard and I were 
three shillings down on the 
rubber when Willow put the 
old painted packs of cards back 
in their pale ivory fort and 
went out with Dick to plait 
her mare’s mane for the race 
to-morrow. 

* Why in God’s name did 
you not do it by daylight, 
child ? ” her father complained. 

** Because Pheelan locked the 
stable door on me. He thinks 
no one but himself can plait 
up @ mane.” 

** And he’s right too, I dare 
say.” Sir Richard contemplated 
his daughter with serene ap- 
proval. 

“I was ashamed of my life 
the way he had her mane in 
Cooladine.” Willow was sort- 
ing reels of thick linen thread. 
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“Will you come, Dick?” ghe 
said. 

“‘And the reason why J 
play cards so well ”—Dick roge 
to his feet, sliding my three 
shillings up and down his trouser 
pocket—“‘ is because I can use 
my brains to think out prob. 
lems.”” He was not boasting, 
merely voicing his private rumi- 
nations. 

“ Good-night, Sir Richard,” 
they both said. ‘“‘ Good-night,” 
they said to me with extreme 
politeness, and went out to- 
gether. 

Soon after this we went up 
to bed, Sir Richard and I, 
armed each with a shining 
silver candlestick like an even- 
ing star, and I sat for a while 
smoking a cigarette, leaning 
out of my window to the 
hushed bosom of the night. 
I saw a star caught in the 
flat water miore silver than 
the moon. A white owl slanted 
by and was gone, low among 
the trees, and the sound of a 
fiddle jigging out some hesi- 
tant tune picked sweetly at 
the stillness. 

“ Play ‘ The wind that shakes 
the barley ’,”’ a voice prompted 
the fiddler. ‘‘ That’s not it— 
it’s the ‘ Snowy-breasted Pearl’ 
yer in on now.” 

“ Jig it for me, you.” 

* God, I wouldn’t be able to 
jig it. There’s the one turn on 
the whole o’ them tune— 
*twouldn’t be easy to know 
them——”’ 

I was sorry when the fiddling 
ceased, but when there dri i 
on the air a tale astir with 
every principle of drama, I 
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forgot even that I was eaves- 
dropping, and strained against 
the night to hear... . “* Well, 
it was a long lonely lane and 
two gates on it; that'll give 
ye an idea how long it was——”’ 
Followed a period of sibilant 
murmuring, and then a sudden 
protest: “Ah, go on! It’s 
all very well to be talkin’ how 
ye'd box this one and box that 
one—if a fella lepped out on 
ye, what'd ye do?” 

It was at this interesting 
moment that a window above 
my own shot open, and the 
irate voice of James ordered 
Lizzie Doyle and Mary Josey 
to their respective beds. 

“Begone now!” he com- 
manded, and with Biblical 
directness told the garden what 
he thought of a domestic staff 
that sat all day with their 
elbows up on the kitchen table 
drinking tea, and spent the 
nights in trapseing the country- 
side. 


“Oh, Jesus, Mary and 
Joseph! Isn’t that frightful ? ’”’ 
I heard amid the scuffle of 
Tetreat, and then, as though in 
submission to the moods of 
fate, “‘ Well, the ways o’ God 
are something fierce.” In the 
succeeding silence I too betook 
myself to bed. 


The morning was unbeliev- 
ably young when I woke to 
the faint squawk and flapping 
of birds on the water below. 
A heron in a Scotch fir-tree 
Was pencil etched against the 
gtey sky. In the very early 
mornings churches and bridges 
too have the air of nearly for- 
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gotten stories; but never did 
romance so hinge itself to 
possibility for me as now when, 
like two sentinels of the morn- 
ing’s quietness, I saw Willow 
and Dick ride out of the stable 
arch and walk their horses 
away from sight into the slowly 
silvering morning. The breath- 
less picture they made is with 
me still—both sitting a little 
carefully, perhaps, with saddles 
still cold on their horses’ backs. 
And you could hardly have 
told, but for the square-cut 
pale hair of one, which of them 
was Willow and which was Dick. 
Bright and unkind the two 
blood-horses looked in the grey 
light, and their riders forlorn 
in the gallantry of the very 
young passed on to face who 
knows what horrors of schooling 
in cold blood at that deathly 
hour. 

At breakfast they were 
touched with the unimpeach- 
able importance of those who 
rise up early to accomplish 
dangerous matters while others 
are still in bed. I found them 
less romantic. Willow ate some 
strange cereal with lavish crcam. 
“Good for the body,” she said 
in reply to her father’s com- 
ment. ‘“‘ Have some yourself. 
Will you have some?” she 
added to me. 

There was a patch of mud on 
the shoulder of Dick’s tweed 
coat, and Sir Richard scolded 
and grumbled all through the 
meal at the rottenness of those 
who face young horses into im- 
possible fences. Dick made 
neither defence nor answer. 
Occasionally he stuck a finger 
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between his neck and the 
spotted handkerchief he wore 
round it, loosening its folds 
abstractedly. He ate an apple 
and one piece of dry toast very 
slowly, and just before he lit a 
cigarette he said, “‘ There’s no 
one can ride that mare only 
myself. She’s a queer-tem- 
pered divil, but when Cherry’d 
be good ’—there was almost 
@ croon in his voice—‘“ then I'd 
give her an apple.” Where- 
upon he went out of the room, 
shutting the door behind him, 
and Willow, who was feeding 
the dogs, said— 

‘That was an awful toss he 
took. I thought he was 
quinched. Ah—he was only 
winded. What time do you 
want to start for the races, 
father? You should bring the 
lunch in your car. Dick and 


I have to go on early to walk 
the course.”’ 

Clearly I perceived that I 
was included under the heading 
lunch as their father’s pas- 


senger. I saw them leave 
the house at about eleven, 
James following them to pack 
@ suit-case, a medley of saddles, 
two weight cloths, a handful 
of boot pulleys and jockeys, a 
mackintosh coat, two cutting- 
whips and a spare horse-sheet 
into the crazy old brass-bound 
Ford car which waited pom- 
pously beneath the _ great, 
granite-pillared porch. 

“ Good-bye now.” He fast- 
ened the last button of the 
side curtains as the Ford started 
on its way with that unearthly 
hiccup common to its species. 

“Mind !”’—Willow put her 
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head out of the car— see and 
squeeze the cherry brandy out 
of the Sir for lunch.” 

James returned to the hall 
at a busy if rather dickey 
trot. ‘‘ Merciful God! ”’—he 
halted in horror—‘ if they 
didn’t leave the two little 
safety-hats after them.” He 
surveyed two black silk-covered 
crash helmets with dismay, 
** Ah, well, they'll only have to 
follow on with ourselves and 
the lunch.” 

This was my first intimation 
that James was to be of the 
party. Had I known the ways 
of Pullinstown more intimately 
it would never have occurred 
to me that any expedition 
could be undertaken without 
his presence. But never can! 
forget my first sight of him an 
hour later in his race-going 
attire. He wore a rather 
steeple - crowned bowler hat, 
green with age, and a very 
long box-cloth overcoat with 
strongly stitched shoulder 
patches and smartly cut pocket 
flaps. It was a coat, indeed, 
that could only have been 
worn with complete success by 
the most famous of England's 
sporting peers. From his breast 
pocket peeped a pair of minute 
mother-of-pearl opera glasses 
(no doubt removed from one of 
the glass-topped tables in the 
drawing-room), and round his 
neck, tied with perfect sym 
metry, was a white fl 
stock, polka dotted with red. 

“ James has to sit in front 
with me.’’ Sir Richard, mor 
than usually haggard and wt 
tidy, slid himself crab 
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pehind the wheel of the big 
Bentley, cursing his sciatica in 
a brief aside. “He always 
remembers where the self- 
starter is. I never can find 
it. It’s a cursed nuisance to 
me in race traffic. What’s 
that, James?” He pointed 
to a small fish-basket which 
James was stowing away in 
the back. 

“There’s a change o’ feet 
for Miss Willow, Sir Richard. 
There’s no way yell soak 
the cold only out 0’ wet boots, 
and ye couldn’t tell but they’d 
slip the child into a river or 
a wet ditch, or maybe she’d be 
lying quinched under the mare 
in a boggy place. Sure——” 

“Ah, get into the car, ye 
old fool, and stop talking. 


Maybe it’s a coffin you should 
have brought with you, let 


alone the boots. Have we all 
now?” 

“We have, Sir Richard.” 
James laid the two crash hel- 
mets on top of the lunch basket 
and stepped in beside his 
master. 

By what seemed only a series 
of surprising accidents, Sir 
Richard fought his noisy way 
into top gear, and, determined 
to stay in it at all costs, took 
tisks with ass carts and other 
hazards of the twisty roads 
Which appalled me. What, I 
wondered, would be our pro- 
gtess through the race traffic, 
if indeed we ever came so 
hear the course? We had 
left the wide demesne fields of 
Pullinstown behind us now, and 
the country on either hand 
Was more enclosed. Banks I 
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saw, tall single ones, and won- 
dered if they raced over these 
in Ireland; big stone facers 
too, solid and kind, plenty of 
room on them; and an occa- 
sional loose-built stone wall— 
no two consecutive fences quite 
alike and not a strand of wire 
to be seen. The going was 
mostly grass, though here and 
there a field of plough showed 
up rawly, white gulls stooping 
and wheeling above it, dim 
like sawn-out pearl in the 
grey soft air; and always the 
mountains, ringing the country 
like a precious cup. 

“ That’s a great bog for 
snipe,” Sir Richard would say. 
“That's a right snug bit of 
covert,” or “‘ That’s the best 
pool on the river,’’ pointing to 
a secret turn of water low under 
distant woods. ‘“‘I killed a 
thirty pound salmon there— 
on a ‘ Mystery’ it was. Two 
hours I had him on before 
James got a chance to gaff 
him. Ah, he was a tiger! 
God! I took a right fall over 
that fence one time. No, but 
the high devil with the stones 
in it. Wasn’t his father out 
that day, James? He was, of 
course. Tell him I showed you 
the place King Spider nearly 
killed me. He'll remember— 
dear me, I’m forgetting he’s 
dead—poor Oliver! Is this the 
turn now, James? To the 
right ? ” 

“ Wheel left, Sir Richard, 
wheel left,” James corrected 
easily ; and wheel left we did, 
but with such surprising velo- 
city that the heavy car skidded 
and spun about in the road, 

M 
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pointing at last in the direc- 
tion from which we had come. 

“Oh, fie, Sir Richard!” 
James, quite unmoved, reached 
out a respectable black-trou- 
sered leg towards the self- 
starter. “Do you not know 
the smallest puck in the world 
is able to do the hell of a job 
on that steering? If the like 
o’ that should happen us in 
strong race thraffic, we were 
three dead men.” 

The race traffic, of which I 
had heard a good deal, did not 
become apparent till we were 
within the last couple of miles 
from our destination, when 
indeed the narrow lane that 
led up to the car park was 
congested enough. Old and 
young, the countryside at- 
tended the races. Mothers of 
infants who could not by any 
stretching of possibilities be 
left a day long without suste- 
nance avoided the difficulty 
by taking their progeny along 
with them ; and the same held 
good, I imagined, in the case 
of those old men who, had 
they remained at home, would 
certainly have fallen into the 
fire or otherwise injured them- 
selves during the absence of 
the race-goers. Ford cars con- 
veyed parties of eight or more. 
Pony carts, ass carts, and 
bicycles did their share, while 
a fair sprinkling of expensive 
cars had to regulate their pace 
by that of the slowest ass cart 
that preceded them in the 
queue. A shawled and hand- 
some fury selling race-cards 
jumped on the step of our car 


during a momentary stoppage 
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in the traffic; her tawny head 
blazed raggedly in the sunlight, 

** Race-card—a _ shillin’ the 
race-card,’” she bawled hide. 
ously. She carried a baby on 
her arm. I saw the outling 
of its round head beneath the 
heavy shawl, but, quite unim- 
peded by its burden, she leaped 
like a young goat from the 
step of our car to attack the 
next in the line. 

** Easy, Sir Richard! Mind 
the cycle now! Stop, Sir! 
They want the five bob for 
the car now. Wheel west for 
the gate. Cross out over the 
furzy bushes. Slip in there 
now ; that’s Miss Willow’s car.” 
So piloted by James we came 
at last to a standstill. 

From the top of the little 
hill where the cars were parked, 
we could see below us the 
weighing tent and paddock (a 
few horses already stood there 
in their sheets), the bookies 
establishing themselves in their 
stand (we were in good time; 
they had not begun to bet on 
the first race yet), and at the 
foot of the hill the railed run 
in to the finish; while out in 
the country here and there the 
eye picked up the lonely flutter 
of a little white flag. 

“Leave Red Flags on the 
Right and White Flags on the 
Left,” I read on my race- 
below “‘ Conditions of the Meet- 
ing.” And then— 


“ First Race, 1.30. 


Hunt Race: A sweepstake for 
horses the property of mel 
bers of the Springwell Hunt. 
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Then the Sporting Farmers’ 
Open Race, and 
“Third Race: Open Race—of 
£30, of which the second 
receives £5. 
1, Major O’Donnel’s Wayward 
Gypsy (black, yellow cap). 
2. Mr Devereux’s ch. geld. 
Bright Love. 
3. Sir Richard Pulleyn’s br. 
mare Good-Day, aged 


(blue, black cap).”’ 


Six more runners were down 
to go for that race, but I 
turned the card over and read : 
Ladies’ Race. Open. For a 
cup. And Miss Pulleyn’s 
Romance heading the list. 

“Romance’ll win it,” Sir 
Richard prophesied bleakly, 
“put there’s a lot of good 
horses against the boy. Have 
you me glasses, James? Have 
you me stick? Right. Come 
on now till we see the horses 
saddled for this first race. 
We'll have lunch then, James.” 

Down the hill towards the 
saddling enclosure we went, 
almost fighting our way be- 
tween groups of gossiping coun- 
try women, stalls of oranges 
and bananas, roulette boards, 
and exponents of the three- 
card trick. ‘ 

“Clancy’s horse’ll win it, 
you'll see,” I heard. ‘‘See 
nhow—he’s like nothin’ only a 
horse ye’d see on paper: he’s 
like a horse was painted.”’ 

_ “What about Amber Girl ? ” 
interpolated a rival’s supporter. 

“Well, what about her? 
Now look-at, I seen this horse 
Win @ race in Ballyowen. Well, 
he was four lengths from the 
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post and four horses in front 
of him, and the minute Clancy 
stirred on him he come through 
the lot to win be two lengths. 
Clancy made a matter o’ ninety 
pound about it. Ah! he never 
let him run idle.” 

“Well, what about Amber 
Girl ? ” reiterated Amber Girl’s 
supporter. 

What indeed, I wondered ; 
how would she run against a 
horse that could accomplish so 
spectacular a finish after three 
miles over a country? But I 
was never to hear. A section 
of the crowd melting at that 
moment, we pushed on towards 
the paddock, and here, lost in 
joint disapproving contempla- 
tion of the six starters waiting 
to be saddled for their race, we 
found Willow and Dick. They 
were a8 quiet as two fish in a 
pool, but I felt all the same 
that very little in that busy 
ring escaped their devastating 
attention. 

“Is Pheelan here with the 
horses yet ? ’ Sir Richard asked 
them. 

** He wasn’t here five minutes 
ago. Did you not pass him on 
the road?” Willow looked 
worried. ‘“‘I hope he didn’t 
go round by Mary Pheelan’s 
pub.,” she said to Dick, as 
they went out of the ring to 
look for him. And really, for 
Pheelan’s sake, I found myself 
hoping that he had not. Nor 
had he. But his subsequent 
discovery, blamelessly shelter- 
ing with his horses behind a 
gorse-crowned bank of prim- 
roses, wrung from Willow a 
sufficiently stinging reprimand. 
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Because of the search for 
Pheelan we missed most of the 
first race, and I failed to accom- 
plish my nearest ambition, 
which was to see a bank 
jumped at really close quarters. 
Through my glasses I could 
see the distant horses flip on 
and off their fences with the 
deceptive ease that distance 
lends to the most strenuous 
effort, and the last fences be- 
fore the finish were two that 
did not take a-lot of doing. 
A disappointing race from the 
spectator’s point of view: won 
in a distance. Three finished. 

We ate our lunch after this. 
That is, Sir Richard and I ate 
sandwiches, and Willow and 
Dick watched us with the avid 
importance of jockeys. 

Dick studied the field for his 
race: “The only horse I’m 
afraid of is that Bright Love 
—that’s a Punchestown horse.” 

** Ah, it’ll fall,” from Willow, 
easily. 

She read bits from the race- 
card. ‘‘ Patrick Byrne’s Sissy 
—that’s a great pattern of a 
cob. Purplish waistcoat and 
white shirt sleeves. Could he 
not say he was wearing the 
top half of his Sunday suit ? ” 

“Doris is going to ride her 
own mare in the Ladies’ Race. 
You'll have to mind yourself, 
Willow.” 

“JT rode against Doris in 
Duffcarry, father. I had right 
sport with her. Sure she was 
nearly crying with fright down 
at the start. ‘Go slow into 
the last fence, girls,’ I said, 
‘ whatever you do—that’s a mur- 
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derous brute of a place.’ Sure 
I was only teasing them abont 
it, but didn’t Doris and Susan 
pull into a trot very nearly, 
Ah, that was where I slipped on 
a bit and they never caught me 
after. A bad fence ?—not it— 
the sort you’d get up in the 
night to jump.” 

“You know, Dick,” she said, 
“TI hate the way they jump 
that narrow one—right on the 
turn.” 

** Oh, there’s nothing in it.” 

We were watching the second 
race. They did not eat, but 
sat on their shooting-sticks and 
drank a thimbleful of black 
coffee each. 

* Tl have a good drink with 
you after my race, Dick,” 
Willow said. They dived into 
their Ford car, throwing outa 
suit-case and a weight cloth. 
James followed them down the 
hillside. 

In the ring Willow held Good- 
Day, while Pheelan fussed and 
chided about her saddling. She 
was a little bit of a mare, 
Good-Day—a bright blood bay, 
all quality. The single rein of 
her plain snaffle was turned 
over her head. She looked to 
be fairly fit, and I guessed 
would take some beating. I 
said so to Sir Richard. 

“Ah, a right mare if she 
was half ridden.” Dick just 
caught the answer. I saw the 
tips of his ears go scarlet 
against the black cap that 
Willow was tying on his head. 
The wind fluttered through bis 
thin silk shirt. It looked # 
though it must whistle through 
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his body too, so fine drawn he 
was and so desperately keen. 
Pheelan gave him a leg up. 
As he sat, feeling the length of 
his stirrups, Good-Day turned 
her head round, nipping the 
air funnily. 

“She'll be good to-day,” 
Dick said, ‘‘ you'll see,” picking 
up his rubber-laced rein. 

James came sidling up to 
say behind his hand, ‘‘ Master 
Dick, keep east the fence before 
the wood—there’s a paling gone 
out of it. Ye may gallop 
through. Mickey Doyle bid me 
tell you.” 

Dick smiled a little wintry 
smile and nodded. 

They were out of the ring 
now, Pheelan leading the mare 
down through the crowd. 

“Stop on the hill, father,” 
said Willow; ‘‘ James and I 
are going down out into the 
country.” 

“Go down you,” Sir Richard 
said to me, ‘‘ you’d be more 
use than old James.’”’ I thought 
he looked distinctly shaky and 
just a thought grim as he 
walked slowly back to the car. 

James and Willow and I 
took a short-cut down to the 
start. We jumped three for- 
midable banks, pulling James 
after us, before we reached 
the place of vantage Willow 
had in her mind’s eye. 

_ Now we could see the field 
lined up for a start below us— 
eight horses in it—Dick and 
the little mare seemed so far 
away from any hope but each 
other. Willow was straining 
her eyes on them. A false 
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start, and all to do over again. 
They were off. 

Hardly room to steady a 
horse before the first fence, 
and Dick did not even try to 
do so. They were up—they 
were over. Oecertainly Good- 
Day wasted no time over her 
fences. A rough piece of moor- 
land and everyone taking a 
pull. The horses turned away 
from us to drop into a lane- 
way. Then we saw them over 
two more fences, Good-Day 
leading still—a raking chestnut 
striding along second; then 
the bay mare Wayward Gypsy 
and six more all in a bunch. 
Two horses fell at the fourth 
fence, a little puff of dust 
rising from the bank as they 
hit it. One jockey remounted, 
and the other lay where he had 
fallen, his horse galloping on. 
Willow did not even put her 
glasses on him. She was aware 
of nothing but Dick and Good- 
Day. 

“« The mare beats Bright Love 
over her fences,’ she said, 
“but he'll gallop away from 
her, James, if he stands up. 
He jumped that badly. Steady 
now, Dick, take a pull on her, 
this is a divil. He’s over. Now 
we lose them. Come on, boys ; 
we'll slip across to this big 
fence and see them come home.” 

Over a field we ran, Willow 
just beating me, James a very 
bad third, to take up our stand 
beside a high narrow bank with 
a ditch on the landing side. 
Not a choice obstacle for a 
tired horse. And three fences 
from home they’d be racing 








too. “Oh, a filthy spot,” said 
Willow. 

A little knot of country 
boys gathered round her. ‘“‘ Eh, 
Miss Pulleyns, can ye see the 
horses? Eh, Miss Pulleyns, 
did they cross out the big 
ditch yet? Look-at, look-at ! 
Mr Pulleyns is down.” 

“Almighty Lord God! 
Should the horse have fallen 
with him?” queried an emo- 
tional lady friend. 

“No, but he fell from the 
horse the fence beyond the 
wood.” 

“Oh! Oh! Is he hurted ? ” 

“Hurt! He’s killed surely. 
Isn’t the head burst!” 

Knowing that my _ glasses 
could not hope to equal the 
hawk-like vision of my inform- 
ants, I said nothing, but focussed 
them on a point beyond the 
plantation and waited for the 
horses to appear. When they 
did, Dick and Good-Day were, 
as I had indeed supposed, still 
among them—lying third now, 
with the big chestnut Bright 
Love in the lead and Wayward 
Gypsy second, but I thought 
she was pretty well done with. 

** He'll not catch the chest- 
nut now,” Willow said. ‘‘ He’s 
let him get too far in front of 
him. Wait now—this fence 
takes some doing. THEY’RE 
powN!” she said. “ Ah, Dick 


wins now. Wayward Gypsy’s 
bet.” 

“Come on, Master Dick,’ 
James piped, hopping from 
foot to foot in his excitement, 
his opera glasses clapped on 
the horses. 


“More power, 
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Master Dick—he have the mare 
cot! ’Tis only a ride home 
now.” 

Two more fences and Good- 
Day was galloping down to the 
bank where we stood, Wayward 
Gypsy half a field behind her; 
Bright Love, remounted, a bad 
third ; and the rest nowhere, 

““ Steady, Dick, now.” The 
boy was burning with the 
effort of his race. The sour 
little mare had jumped every- 
thing right; nothing could go 
wrong with them now. He 
may have let her go on at it 
a bit faster than he need have 
done (I am no judge of pace in 
riding over banks). I only 
know she failed to get right on 
top, and came off that tall 
fence end over end in as un- 
pleasant a looking crash as I 
hope I may never see again. 
It shakes one. 

Young Dick lay hunched 
quietly where he had fallen, 
but the mare was up in 4 
flash. It was I who caught 
her, and James who threw 
me into the saddle just a8 
Wayward Gypsy jumped the 
fence beside us. 

Never shall I forget the horror 
of that ride in. How I sat in 
Dick’s six-pound saddle, the 
flaps wrinkling back from under 
my knees and the off stirrup 
gone in the fall, I shall never 
know—for one who fancies him- 
self not a little over fences I 
must, across the two first very 
moderate banks I jumped im 
Ireland, have presented a sorry 
enough spectacle. Had there 


been an inch more left in Way- 
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ward Gypsy we were beaten. 
As it was, the judge just gave 
it to Good-Day—a short head 
on the post. 

I weighed in all right. I 
knew I must ride nearly a stone 
above Dick’s weight (a bit of a 
penalty for the little mare to 
carry home after such a shatter- 
ing fall), and as I walked out 
of the tent I met Willow coming 
in to weigh out for her race. 

“That was pretty quick of 
you,” she said to me. “I'd 
never have got the weight. 
Oh, Dick’s all right — only 
shaken and badly winded. The 
Sir’s running mad round the 
place looking for you.” 

Dick was saddling Willow’s 
horse when I next saw him, 
and too busy to spare any time 
for me. She was late: three 


other horses had gone down 
to the start. 

“Now, Doris,’’ Willow called 
to a pretty girl who looked ex- 
cited and nervous as a cat as 
she was put up by a firmly 


adoring young man, “ all fences 
on this course to be jumped 
at a slow pace. I’m very 
shook indeed, with my only 
brother nearly quinched before 
my eyes.” 

The girl laughed; she was 
all nerves, though I daresay 
a tigress when she got going. 
“Stay with me down to the 
post, Willow. I'll be kicked off 
for certain.” 

“Very dangerous work this, 
girls!” Willow laughed, pull- 
ing up her leathers. ‘ Now, 
Dick, I’m right.” She caught 
my eye as she rode out of the 
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ring and gave me a small 
friendly nod as I wished her 
good luck. 

“Go down to the old spot,” 
she said, “‘ and I hope I won’t 
need you as much as Dick 
did.” 

Nor did she. From the 
same view-points as before, 
Dick and James and myself 
watched the flash of Willow’s 
blue shirt as she led round that 
course at a wicked pace. ... 

* Wait till Sir Richard sees 
her,”’ Dick murmured; “ he’ll 
not leave a feather on her 
body, and the reason is she’s 
making every post a winning 
post.” 

A hot class of horses and the 
fastest run race of the day. 
Romance jumped the fence 
where we stood in perfect style 
—on and off—clever as a dog, 
never dwelling an instant, and 
galloped home to win in a 
distance. 

Dick saw the last lady over 
without mishap before we 
turned to follow James back 
to the hill. 

“Look!” said he suddenly, 
stooping to the ditch to pick 
up a half-buried stirrup-iron 
and leather. He turned it 
over. “It’s me own.” He 
looked at me, an expression 
almost of friendliness dawning 
in his face. “ And you in 
trousers,” he murmured. 

We found Willow at the car, 
where her father was measuring 
her out a niggardly drink and 
expressing his unstinted dis- 
approval of her method of 
winning a race, while James 
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alternately begged her to put 
on her coat and eat a sandwich. 
Failing in both objects, he 
presented her with a small 
comb and glass, and bade her 
tease out her hair, for it was 
greatly tossed with the race. 
don’t annoy me, 
James.’ Willow finished her 
drink, stuck her arms into the 
leather coat he held out for 
her, clapped a beret on her 
surprising hair, and said to her 
father, “I'll drive Dick and 
Oliver home. Major Barry 
wants you to take him. Come 
on, boys, till we gather up our 
winnings.” 
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Later, as the Ford rocked 
and bumped its way out of 
the field, and I sat, shaken to 
the core, in the back seat with 
a@ horse-sheet over my knees 
and one of Willow’s gold-flake 
in my mouth, Dick turned 
round to say— 

“And the reason why I 
think you should stop on for 
Punchestown is because that’s 
a meeting you should really 
enjoy.” 

“ That's 
agreed. 

And, strange as it may seem, 
I gloried to know the accolade 
of their acceptance mine. 


right,” Willow 
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DOWN NORTH. 


BY L. LUARD. 


8rd Fisherman. Master, I marvel how fishes live in the sea. 
lst Fisherman, Why, as men do a-land: the great ones eat up the 


little ones. 


Ir was no use deluding my- 
self that I was travelling to 
Hull in order to discuss with 
the colonel a new type of run- 
ner block, or to steal from his 
store a few hundred fathoms 
of rope and wire ; for his letter 
lay in front of me :— 

“Tm glad you’ve decided 
not to go to the White Sea 
now. I’ve just returned. You 
would find what you wanted 
there—and more; but the 
nights are long. I’ve arranged 
for you to go out to the Fleeters 
in the cutter. Will that 
do?...” And then he added 
a postscript: “‘ By the way, I 
was forgetting for the moment 
that you are not that lordly 
person, a trawler owner. The 
chartroom, in trawlers, is al- 
ways the skipper’s own private 
den. But he is almost certain 
to ask you to share it. A great 
friend of mine runs the two 
Fleets, and he will do every- 
thing he can.” 

Hull is not a beautiful city ; 
but it holds a hard buoyant 
life of its own ; it is busy fore- 
stalling events ; its people pos- 
8e88 & singleness of intention 
and of committed purpose, 
though the ideal they have 
consciously formed brings often 
the bitterness of harsh award. 
VOL. COXXVIII.—NO. MCCCLXXIX, 


—SHAKESPEARE—Pericles, 


One saw, from the blurred 
windows of the railway car- 
riage, a long vista of low-lying 
sheds and houses sinking into 
the gloom of a winter’s night ; 
lines of factories with tall chim- 
ney stacks upreared like skele- 
ton fingers, a pulsing red glare 
in the sky, the looming bulk 
of a city—docks stretching in- 
terminably into the grey mists 
of the estuary that is the 
Humber. 

I was taken in hand at once. 
The secretary of “ The Fishing 
Vessel Owners’ and Under- 
writers’ Joint Amalgamated 
Arbitration and Navigation 
Committee ” met me. His title 
sounded as formidable as his 
work was complicated, and the 
second apostrophe emphasised, 
I felt, the solemnity of his 
tasks. He had not changed ; 
he was no older; here were the 
same figure and sharp-cut 
features that had greeted me 
from the quarter-deck of a 
destroyer or the bridge of a 
fishery protection cruiser; the 
same quick incisive movements, 
the same everlasting fund of 
tales. But the tales had altered 
in degree though not in kind. 
The navy now held a passive 
background as if conscious that 
its day were past; and the 
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stage was crowded by a con- 
course of little ships—of ships 
bound for Iceland and Bear 
Island, Murmansk coast and 
Faroés, North Cape and West 
Fiord. They steamed away for 
a month at a time, loaded to 
their deck-line with coal, with 
ice, with stores. They vanished 
into northern mists, dropped 
them astern, drove deep into 
the Arctic circle, into realms 
of ice, snow, blizzard. Then 
they reappeared, salt-encrusted 
and grimed, their holds packed 
with fish. It realised, perhaps, 
twopence a pound on the mar- 
ket—and the men were thank- 
ful. They saw it retailed at 
one shilling a pound in the 
shops—and they laughed, for 
an open simplicity was their 
creed, and the ways of the 
middleman they treated with 
veiled contempt and disdainful 
pity. They understood the 
visible, and ignored the in- 
visible. Others could plot and 
intrigue, connive and conspire, 
plunder and filch. The fish had 
been caught, sold, and disposed 
of. That was enough. They 
had money in their pockets 
and they were off to enjoy 
the blessings of the land—to 
spend prodigally, to bank their 
earnings, to squander them in 
riotous living, to lavish them 
upon their families. And the 
sullen waters of the river 
watched grimly for the return 
of her sons, secure in the 
knowledge of her secret power. 
&, We talked far into the night. 
I heard tales of mystery and 
imagination, of courage, of dare- 
devilry, hazard, endurance, of 
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the ways of the powers that 
be. One was vouchsafed gud- 
den glimpses of intricate pro- 
cedure. A missing trawler 
drifting, disabled, past North 
Cape and beyond; the new 
filtering through complex chap- 
nels at the heart of Empire, 
the struggle of orthodoxy and 
heterodoxy, action and reaction 
that became equal and opposite, 
the final reward of dogged 
persistence, and the quickening 
climax that always upholds the 
words of a naval prayer. It 
must needs be—perhaps. The 
reward is in the effort, not in 
the event, and we thrive when 
faced by desperate measures. 

It was cold and bitter the 
next morning, and a thick fog 
hung over the river. The dock, 
flanked on one side by rows of 
red-brick buildings, on the other 
by the corrugated roofing of 
the fish market, lay immense 
and brooding. Black oozing 
mud squelched underfoot; a 
bleak wind blew from the heart 
of frozen steppes; wisps of 
swirling fog eddied raw and 
clammy. From the pier-heada 
bell tolled solemnly. 

The tide had not yet made, 
and the ships outward bound 
were lying idle, deserted. But 
an uprush of smoke from 4 
black raking funnel revealed 
the labour of invisible men. 
Then, as if waiting for this 
signal, a dozen ships fired up, 
and a cloud of umber spread 
over the dark turgid water, 
drifting, thinning. Vision grew. 
became aware of a silent and 
purposeful order evolving from 
apparent chaos. I walked and, 
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with walking, wonder increased. 
Ships lay everywhere—ships 
that are known as trawlers. 
They lay alongside the quay 
wall, loading provisions, ice, 
coal, water, clustered in tiers, 
at all angles and at all in- 
dinations. Bluff upstanding 
bows fell abruptly at the break 
of whale decks, flowed into 
bold sheers that swept to 
their lowest point amidships, 
then, curving imperceptibly 
into an ascending lift round 
the quarters, surged into short 
rounded sterns. Tall funnels, 
the flags of their owners painted 
upon them, soared with a 
jaunty rake, challenging the 
supremacy of stumpy masts ; 
and brown wheelhouses, rising 
perpendicular from abaft the 
winches, stood staunch, upright. 
like miniature strongholds. The 
ships, built for utility, held a 
beauty all their own. Jostled 
together, as if picked up from 
a shipyard and dropped hap- 
hazard in the dock, the hulls 
rose scarred and stained by 
toil upon great waters. Lines 
of rust streaked their sides ; 
snaked, awry, spattered casings 
ran riotous in corrosive triumph. 
But this triumph was short- 
lived. I saw an army of 
painters scramble aboard. They 
patched and covered, working 
long-handle brushes with a rest- 
less urgency as if their lives 
were forfeit. Fitters, riggers, 
shipwrights joined them, 
Swarming over decks and 
hatches. The clustered group 
of ships became alive. I 
approached a foreman deep 
mM the study of some notes. 


“When are they going 
out ? ” 

He considered me gravely 
for a moment, snapped his 
book, and dropped it into his 
pocket. ‘‘To-morrow’s tide, © 
mister. Iceland and White 
Sea.” 

“‘ How long have they been 
in?” I ventured. 

“A day. Quite long enough. 
Can’t cope with the work an’ 
all. Them’s_ gluttons for 
repairs.” 

He turned and directed his 
voice at an apprentice. “Bill, 
there’s nowt you can do on 
yon job. Go an’ see if shop’s 
got Spartel’s new otterboards 
ready. Bustle, lad. You can’t 
earn nowt ’ere by walkin’.” 

He faced me again. ‘Goin’ 
out in one? ” 

I shook my head. 

A broad smile overspread his 
features. ‘“‘Good job, too. It 
ain’t for the likes o’ you, 
mister. Thought by the man- 
ner o’ your looks you was 
considering a trip. Keep them 
daft notions out o’ your 
napper.” 

I assured him I had no 
intention of visiting the Arctic 
regions at this time of the year. 
“Do they take many visi- 
tors? ”’ I asked as an after- 
thought. 

He smiled again as if 
humoured by secret thoughts. 
“‘ Ay, there’s some that goes 
out cum summer-time. What 
d’you think to that? But they 
don’t cum back again. One 
trip’s enough an’ all for the 
likes o’ them.” He closed an 
eye in a prolonged wink, con- 
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sulted his notebook, and moved 
away at a brisk walk. 

At the end of the dock two 
trawlers were hauled up on 
a slip. Men were coating their 
underwater hulls with anti- 
fouling. The fresh paint 
gleamed a dark rich red like 
spilled blood. I walked on 
and reached the fish market. 
Tt ran as far as the eye could 
see. It was dark, gloomy ; its 
presence could not be denied, 
and the reek of its calling 
rose overpoweringly. Under- 
foot the stones were slimed 
with blood, mucous, and scales, 
trampled into a sodden clotted 
coagulation. One stepped with 
caution. The surface was as 
slippery as ice. But the magi- 
cians of this dim abode worked 
like fiends. Fish lay every- 
where—fish in baskets, in boxes, 
in barrels, in crates, in buckets. 
They were being sorted and 
packed. Hake and cod, had- 
dock and plaice, halibut and 
skate, turbot, whiting, gurnard, 
sole, dog, and many others, 
slobbered in confusion. Boxes 
were being hurried to motor- 
vans, stacked in railway trucks ; 
hand trolleys rattled and clat- 
tered; offal and heads rose 
in a heaped pile for the fish 
factory; hoses gushed water 
on the flagstones. I watched 
men filleting cat-fish, They 
possessed a dexterity that 
verged on wizardry ; the move- 
ments of their bodies ran rhyth- 
mic like the motions of a 
machine. They stooped, rose 
—and the fish was on the table, 
hooked by the mouth. A knife 
flashed once along the body, 
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lifting half the skin like ripped 
silk, flashed again and revealed 
the bared flesh, flashed twicg 
more in final dismemberment, 
They flicked the fillets on one 
side, shot the rest on to the 
factory dump, and bent low 
for another victim: the ag. 
glomeration of dilated eyes, 
staring lifeless from mangled 
heads, watched the execu 
tioners with glazed, rigid fixity, 

I made my way to the 
colonel’s quarters, and found 
his office crowded. ‘Come 
in,” he said. ‘ You're just 
in time.” One of his staff 
was enjoying his last day as 
a bachelor, and the colond 
was toying with a new wireless 
set. He handed it over with 
speech and wit, and we drank 
to the lad’s health. Then 
the work continued. Two large 
pictures of the ship we go 
ocean racing in depended from 
the wall. “I’ve had a sample 
runner block knocked up,” he 
said, glancing at her. “ Well 
be all right with a couple of 
‘em this year. Come and se 
it. I'll show you our rope and 
wire, too. Just one moment.” 

He sat down in his chair to 
give instructions about some 
gear for one of his trawlen 
through an office telephone. 
It was difficult to realise that 
once a year this friend of vener- 
able age and girth, a power i 
the land, the head of a large 
trawler fleet, and an exit 
master to boot, shipped aboard 
@ small yacht to indulge i 
the mild madness of racing 
from Cowes round the Fast 
net rock and back to Plymouth. 
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He returned, after the first trip, 
to be greeted in the club with 
ribald jest and riotous mirth. 
So that was how he had spent 
his holiday—was it? A crafty 
old bird who knew a good 
thing when he saw it. Waited 
upon by flunkeys and wallowing 
in champagne. He sat silent, 
a grim smile hovering round 
his lips, then spoke senten- 
tiously. ‘‘In a gale of wind 
they called me a mollycoddling 
old fool, and slanged me like 
a first-year apprentice—ay, by 
gum!” The club rocked, a 


roar of laughter pealed through 
the room; and they demanded 
more. He gave them more. 
But he returned the next year 
as mate of a watch. In that 
capacity he was now emphasis- 
ing the dangers of our runners. 


I concurred. We entered his 
shop and met the foreman. 
Ishowed no sign of recognition, 
but he again closed one eye in 
a prolonged wink as I bent 
down to examine a trawler’s 
new pitch-pine mast, a per- 
fect grain running its length 
like veined amber. We settled 
the details, and the colonel re- 
turned to his tasks. ‘‘ Have 
Spartel’s otterboards gone yet, 
Bates ? ” 

_“Ay—they be gone an’ all, 
sir,” 

“See those bobbins aboard 
this forenoon, and have a look 
at her pound boar 

We entered the office as the 
director of K. B.’s rang up. 

“That’s your fleet,” said the 
colonel. “Yes, I’m speaking. 
Yes, he’s here. Due now. 
Right. Sailing to-morrow. 
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What’s that? Ay, Ill bring 
him round.” 

On our way out I was 
introduced to one of his skip- 
pers. He was also sailing 
to-morrow. He had landed 
fourteen hundred odd kit of 
fish on his last trip. His 
clothes were those of a gentle- 
man. Not yet in the thirties, 
his face held an open geniality, 
a frank candour offset by twink- 
ling blue eyes and tanned 
ruddy cheeks. He spoke with 
the quiet assurance of know- 
ledge, with the unstressed matu- 
rity of wisdom and experience ; 
his voice was low and even. 

“Coming with us, sir? ” he 
asked. I was sorely tempted. 

“Change your mind if you 
like,” said the colonel. ‘ You'll 
be made welcome, though per- 
haps you’d better break your- 
self in first as arranged.” 

“Ay, *twould be wiser in 
@ manner of speaking,’ the 
skipper followed up. “The 
darkness becomes monotonous. 
Good morning, sir.” 

It was discomforting being 
addressed as ‘sir.’ The title 
should have been reversed. I 
had neither the ability and 
knowledge, nor the wisdom 
and perspicacity of this man. 
He thought no more of taking 
his ship to the White Sea 
than of crossing the street. 
He was one of the new genera- 
tion of fishermen. An increas- 
ing number manned the fleet 
each year. They relied more 
upon knowledge, deduction, in- 
ference, than upon instinct and 
intuition; they brought with 
them the fire and vigour of 
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youth ; but they did not pour 
new wine into old bottles. 
They respected the past, con- 
formed to its conventions, its 
traditions, the rectitude of its 
demands, uniting them to the 
exigencies of the present. 
In this they were great; 
and the magnitude of their 
achievement lay, unknown, 
upon them. 

I was introduced to the 
director of the two Fleets. He 
gave up a half-hour he could 
ill afford. We walked briskly 
over the swing bridge at the 
seaward end of the dock and 
picked up the Secretary of the 
Arbitration Committee. ‘‘ Dor- 
bie’s due any minute,” the 
director said, peering into the 
fog with keen eyes. “I think 
you'lllike her. She’s Admiralty 
built and well fitted.” He 
made a few trenchant comments 
as to the manner in which 
certain pledges were fulfilled, 
then outlined the work of the 
Fleets. A syren wailed from 
somewhere in the gloom, and 
the ghost of a ship slid into 
sight. For a moment she 
loomed immense, gigantic, like 
a phantom ship afloat in a 
swirling void, then the blurred 
outline of her hull threw off its 
spectral shroud and advanced, 
growing in form and line. 

“That’s not Dorbie,” the 
director said with finality; 
“put I could swear I heard 
her syren.” 

“Rudyard Kipling,” the 
secretary announced. ‘“‘She’s 
the last ship on our roll of 
honour.” 

Thad already seen the carved 
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mahogany panel in the long- 
room of the insurance office, 
and the book that contained g 
brief account of each deed 
and a statement of the rewards 
granted. The entries were 
written in prosaic style. They 
revealed little of the risks run, 
the courage displayed, the 
hazards endured; they stated 
only the facts, and left the rest 
to the imagination. None of 
them was difficult to picture, 
granted a discerning eye; but 
to many, unversed in the sea 
and in the lore of its heritage, 
the words would seem but a 
confused juxtaposition of syl- 
lables. I had read a few 
entries— 

“Trawler Hverest.—Rescued 
crew of rigged steamer Falora 
just before vessel foundered 
in heavy weather in North 
Sea.”’ 

“* Mercury.—Saved crew of 
ketch Swin, of Inverness, east 
of Scotland.” 

“Mary Johnson of Scar- 
borough, sailing from Hull— 
Rescued, in a very heavy south- 
westerly gale, crew of barque 
Hos on voyage from Havner- 
fjord, west coast of Iceland, to 
Halmstadt, Sweden. Hos was 
in imminent peril of driving 
ashore, and struck a reef shortly 
after the rescue.” 

The entries ran back for 
fifty years. They told of ur 
known epics that flashed ‘like 
jewels in the night of time — 
of men snatched from the 
gates of Valhalla, of individual 
bravery, of fire, collision, 
stranding, salvage. Gold-leaf 
had already fashioned the name 
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Rudyard Kipling twice on the 
carved panel. She had now 


entered the lists for a third 


“Rescued the crew of a 
German trawler that had driven 
ashore on Bolshi Islands, off the 
Murmansk coast,” the secretary 
remarked. 

She edged alongside the quay. 
Her funnel was streaked with 
salt; her upperworks were 
patched with rust. On her 
whale back a group of men in 
sea-boots and thick woollen 
sweaters attended warps. 
“What luck ? ” someone asked. 

“Fair to middlin’.. One 
thousand kit.” 

“Slack away for’ard,” said 
a voice from the wheelhouse. 
“Touch astern, Bill. Walk 
her back, lads, walk her back.”’ 

I saw a copy of the skipper’s 
log that evening. The rescue 
took seventy-two hours. The 
ship was sheltering from a 
heavy gale, and the next day 
a blizzard lowered the tempera- 
ture to twenty degrees below 
ro. The log began— 

“9.45 P.M. observed rocket 
from 8.E. side of Bolshi Island. 
Impossible to approach owing 
to fog and heavy seas.” It 
ended: “‘I left for the fishing 
grounds as soon as the weather 
permitted.” 

In between was a terse re- 
tital of events, about three 
hundred words in length—one 
hundred words to a day. On 
his return the skipper said it 
Was nothing, but that his crew, 
to @ man, had behaved splen- 
didy. He was embarrassed. 
He disliked publicity. Any- 
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body else would have done the 
same thing. Unconsciously 
perhaps, in those last words, 
he upheld the confraternity of 
craft and the fellowship of the 
Sea. 

** Ah, here’s Dorbie,” said the 
director, looking hard at an 
umbrella. We watched her 
close the quay, and I turned 
to ask the secretary a question. 
But he had vanished. He 
came running back, his hands 
free. ‘There we are. It’s 
gone. A good job Captain 
MacWhirr’s not about. He’d 
have wept. The mate’s chief 
duty was to safeguard his 
gamp.” 

The director, glancing at his 
watch, displayed signs of un- 
easiness. ‘I'll have to get 
back. Been away half an hour. 
Give me a ring if you don’t 
like her. Tl fix up another 
ship. This fellow’ll take you 
aboard now he’s no Jonah. 
She'll be sailing at eleven 
o’clock to-morrow morning, if 
you decide to go.” 

We boarded the ship and 
made our way to the bridge. 
The skipper was dressed in 
shore-going clothes. Except for 
the vigilant look in his eyes 
one would never have sus- 
pected he had been at sea all 
his life. His face, bronzed by 
wind and sun, rose command- 
ingly above a generous mouth 
and a determined chin. A deep 
scar pitted his right cheek— 
the result of a torpedo, I dis- 
covered afterwards,—but his 
smile was welcome _ itself. 
Cumin’ along with us to- 
morrow, are ye? © You’ve 
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chosen the right ship. Ay, 
we'll make ye comfortable. 
There be some good wireless 
programmes, too. D’ye like 
wireless, sir? ” 

I was astonished that a man 
who had just brought his ship 
through a dense fog in the 
Humber could welcome any- 
one. “ Ay, she be good ship,” 
he continued. ‘“‘ About t’best 
of cutters now she’s shipped a 
new propeller. She be one knot 
faster. One knot often means 
difference between catchin’ 
and losin’ tide.” 

We warped into the dock. 
The skipper disappeared down 
a vertical ladder that led to 
his cabin, returning with his 
bowler. “‘ All ready for shore, 


Jack? ” he shouted to an old 
man, muffied in a large over- 
coat, who was standing on the 


quayside. 

“There’s nowt you want, 
Bill? ” the other asked. 

“Give us another spell o’ 
slipper weather on tide to- 
morrow. Wouldn’t say nowt 
to that. “Twas moozy out- 
side.” 

The ship’s husband nodded, 
scanning the ship with pene- 
trating eye. “Right, Bill. 
She'll be ready at eleven. See 
you cum mornin’.”’ 

“See ye in morning, too, 
sir. We don’t get much time 
to waste in port, and missus 
has dinner ready.” 

I watched him hurrying along 
the dock, and followed at leisure. 
A voice hailed me near the 
bridge. ‘“Hallo!—what the 
devil are you doing here? 
Don’t you know me? ” 
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I searched through the years, 
seeking remembrance. “ How 
about St Vincents at Dart. 
mouth? Are you one of the 
hungry thousand ? ” 

I recognised him in a flagh 
then. ‘‘ What on earth ap 
you doing here?” . 

‘ec Doing ? +) His rather 
strained face grimaced. “ Doing 
—did you say? I’ve just 
finished my first and last trip 
in a Boxman. Decky learner,” 

I stood astonished. ‘‘ You've 
been deck-hand in a Fleeter?” 

“Why not? Had to do 
something. Remember the 
air scheme for junior midship- 
men just before the war? I 
took it. Damned fool thing 
todo. Lost my naval rank and 
only received a temporary com- 
mission in R.A.F. Axed, of 
course. Blew my gratuity. 
There you are. Kaput.” 

He laughed a trifle bitterly. 
His words flowed fast in m- 
even cadence. He stopped i 
his stride, as if gripped by 
an invisible hand. “ Listen” 
—his arm swept the dock, the 
buildings, the ships, the life 
and spirit of the industry,— 
“TI signed on. Thought I was 
good enough. Out we went. 
Shoot, haul, shoot again, gut, 
sort, pack, haul, for six weeks 
on end. Hell’s delight: if 
weather was too bad for board- 
ing cutter. That meant & 
glutted market, as likely #8 
not, poor prices, poor money 
for skipper and mate, slinky 
time for decky learner. Bub 
I learnt all right. After @ 
fortnight I stopped heaving mY 
innards into the sea and started 
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to earn my ten bob a week. 
After 2 month I was hardening. 
After six weeks I could prob- 
ably have passed for deck- 
hand on the next trip. But I 
didn’t. Not I. Once was 
enough. We're not quite so 
prilliant as some people think 
—none of us. And there’re 
only ten of our term left now. 
Ten out of seventy! Wonder 
what the other fifty-eight are 
doing? Some went in the war, 
of course. What the devil are 
you doing? ” 

“Nothing,” I said. 

“Good. <A gentleman of 
kisure. You’ve a pension, of 
course. You're all right. 


You're not like the Admiral I 
met the other day—promoted 
to that rank on retirement— 
who commuted his pension and 


then lost the lot in some city 
crash, He was hawking silk. 
Wanted me to buy a mile of it. 
Asplendid line. Super quality. 
Dirt cheap—and the usual rig- 
merole. Told him I was selling 
Ford lorries, and suggested he 
should drape one in rainbow 
hues. He wasn’t having any. 
Silly old fool! We might have 
tumed over a lorry and a pile 
of silk into the bargain. And 
that would have been a start. 
But I’m chucking it to-morrow 
and going off in a black Bilbao 
ttamp—‘ with her load-line over 
her hatch,’ as likely as not. 
Oh, yes ; it’s done. They don’t 
always respect the shades of 
old man Plimsoll. Takes some 
getting away with these days, 

. Like to come and see 
the ship? We've a fine buck 
tigger who strums jazz on 
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mandolin or guitar or some- 
thing, and a pock-marked chink 
who’s a devil with the con- 
certina. We shan’t lack synco- 
pation, anyway. Why not 
come along? Sign on as super- 
cargo. It'll only cost you a 
couple of bob a day for your 
keep.” 

His cynicism was discon- 
certing; but perhaps it was 
not to be wondered at. I was 
not quite sure whether he 
was talking in jest or in 
grim earnest. ‘Look here,” 
he exclaimed, thrusting his 
hands deep in his coat pocket, 
“T’ve got to sell one before I 
sign on. One. Come and give 
me a hand. I’ve an old bowler. 
Must have a bowler for selling 
Fords. We'll go to a pub I 
know of, and have a snack and 
a glass of beer. I'll prime you 
up. You do makey talk; Till 
do makey show. If we sell, 
we'll celebrate my last night 
ashore ; if we don’t, we'll have 
a Barmecide feast. Oan do? ” 

He glanced at his watch and 
appeared astonished. ‘Great 
Scott! I must get on. I’ve a 
possible client to interview. 
Look here—I’ll meet you at 
the Bull’s Heart, sharp at one. 
Tripe and onion day, Friday. 
A meal in itself. Only a tan- 
ner. Don’t forget.” He broke 
into a run, waving one hand; 
he increased his pace, and his 
long thin legs worked like 
pistons. As he turned a corner, 
his faded waterproof, stream- 
ing loose behind him, flicked 
inanely to a sudden breeze in 
derisive farewell. 

I did not keep the appoint- 
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ment. We should have prob- 
ably discussed the past. Re- 
trospection would accentuate 
retrogression. But a tenuous 
uneasiness held me in bondage 
for the rest of the day, crowd- 
ing remembrance with lingering 
shadows. They flitted by, 
vague, nebulous; they congre- 
gated in phantom groups ; they 
became jocose, bitter, cynical, 
ominously silent—these har-- 
bingers of subversive aspira- 
tions. 

The skipper’s welcome the 
next morning banished all 
symptoms of unreality. ‘ Ah, 
here ye are. Give me your 
case and make yourself at 
home. We shan’t be sailing 


for an hour.” 

I followed him down the 
vertical ladder from the wheel- 
house and stepped into his 


cabin. It was small but com- 
pact, containing a bunk, settee, 
table, washstand, wardrobe, and 
plenty of drawers and lockers. 
* Ye'll be warm ’nough here. 
The after bulkhead’s next 
t’boiler-room,”” he continued, 
reaching for a North Sea general 
chart. ‘We're goin’ out a 
hundred an’ fifty odd miles to 
Western mud hole to do bit 
o’ searching, in a manner 0’ 
speakin’. If we finds fish there 
t’may help Admiral. Trouble 
be, at this time o’ year, to 
find ’em at all. Spawnin’ they 
are, and easterly weather drives 
‘em inshore, I reckon. Fieet’s 
been doing bad o’ late. Ay, 
‘Gamecock’ be ours. ‘Red 
Cross’ be workin’ down North. 
They'll be round about the 
Shetlands cum a month, fol- 
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lowin’ fish. Them’s t’only two 
Fleets left now. But afore 
t’war Grimsby worked a couple 
of ’em.” He glanced at the 
clock on the bulkhead and 
left for the office. 

The general chart of the 
North Sea, lying before me, 
revived brooding memories. I 
remembered, after each patrol, 
the weariness of late hours in 
the chart-room of a destroyer. 
A pile of ‘Fleet Notices’ lay 
stacked high. They made sini- 
ster reading and demanded 
immediate action. Minefields 
and swept channels were no 
sooner marked in from one 
notice than they were cancelled 
by the next. ‘Cautions’ and 
‘important announcements’ 
followed one another in be- 
wildering succession; new 
wrecks and obstructions seemed 
scattered as by an _ indis- 
criminate hand. The chart 
became a medley of colour, 
kaleidoscopic, a jumbled con- 
fusion of incomprehensible sym- 
bols. One glanced at one’s 
handiwork with awe, with a 
mild disdainful amusement as 
if uncertain of its reality. It 
looked like a bad joke. It 
was not good taste. A lewd 
sortilege had been spewing vile 
monstrosities with wanton 
rapacity till the face of the 
waters, harsh and grey, Ccol- 
cealed an open corruption. 

But this chart was different. 
It was concerned with the 
nature of a forgotten valley. It 
took particular heed of hill and 
dale, once fertile in pasture, 
now delivered to piscatology 
and intensive  piscicapture. 
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Names were scattered by a 
prodigal hand: Twurbot Bank, 
Skate Hole, Puzzle Hole, Lemon 
Ground, Outer Rough, Oyster 
Ground. And dominating these, 
and a hundred other names, 
the words Dogger Bank covered 
a long rambling area—watch- 
word of countless seafarers. 

The skipper returned with 
his dog, a brown-and-white 
cocker spaniel. We cast off. 
Three trawlers lay outside us ; 
but with engines reversing from 
full ahead to full astern every 
twenty seconds we shouldered 
our way into the middle of the 
dock. As the swing-bridge 
wheeled our telegraph clanged ; 
we steamed through the narrow 
lock-gates at a steady gait, and 
breasted the tumbling ebb of 
the river. The fog had re- 
treated before a fresh easterly 
breeze ; but the low-lying shore, 
the congestion of docks and 
wharves, the grey line of the 
horizon, stood masked by a 
vaporous gloom. 

There were eleven hands alto- 
gether and two passengers— 
myself and the dog. Thirteen ! 
An unlucky number! I won- 
dered whether the skipper was 
superstitious ; but the bo’sun, 
clattering into the wheel-house 
to relieve the third hand, soon 
allayed my fears. He was a 
small thin man with quiet hum- 
orous eyes and a pronounced 
aquiline nose; and he spoke 
in a low intonation that some- 
times gave the illusion he was 
talking from behind a screen. 
‘Now, Rover, old fellow, 


What you’m bringin’ us this 
trip ? »” 
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The dog wagged his tail 
and lifted his head, sniffing 
the air as if seeking a reply. 

“Ho, Rover!” the skipper 
derided, “you know what ye 
are. A Jonah. Jonah Gibbs. 
Bring a breeze o’ wind with ye 
every time. That’s right, ain’t 
it, Ted ? ” 

“Sober truth, skipper,” the 
bo’sun replied. “If it ain’t 
scuffly it be thick o’ fog or 
rain.” 

The third hand, turning over 
the wheel, gazed mournfully 
ahead. His long lank frame, 
offset by deep sunk eyes and 
prominent cheekbones, stood 
for a moment in stilled im- 
mobility as if contemplating a 
negation. “Ay,” he said 
slowly; ‘‘summat’ll happen, 
though reckon cup o’ tea ‘ud 
do no harm.” He glanced at 
the dog, sighed, and made 
his way aft, returning with 
steaming mugs. 

I soon learned that tea was 
not drunk at conventional 
hours. Before the trip had 
finished I had disposed of 
gallons. I drank tea morning, 
noon, and night—at meals, 
between meals, before and after 
meals. It was copiously laved 
with condensed milk ; it tasted 
at first melliferous as if one 
were swallowing liquid honey ; 
but the taste became acquired, 
and the brew was always piping 
hot. 

The skipper remarked, half- 
way through his mug, that a 
blackbird had been singing out- 
side his gate that morning. 
Nothing so good to hear as a 
blackbird’s song except, per- 
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haps, the full-throated notes of 
a missel-thrush. “ But there’s 
one o’ Schubert’s symphonies 
on wireless to-night; that'll 
give us summat to listen to, 
though there’s nowt I likes 
better than Rachmaninoff’s Pre- 
lude. Buryin’ alive ’tis said 
to represent. But ’tis, to my 
mind, a grand song o’ storm 
at sea.”’ Not that he objected 
to a jazz now and again. 
Jack Hylton’s Band he thought 
the best of the bunch, though 
it was nothing to make a 
song about. “ But them nigger 
bands a-rollin’ their black 
trunks an’ white eyeballs, an’ 
ladies o’ the land a-dancin’ 
away, a8 some bloke once said, 
‘Butterfly skirts an’ white 
breasts bare,’ ain’t nowt for 
the likes o’ us.” He opened 


the door of the wheel-house, 


spat contemptuously to lee- 
ward, returned. “ Like to look 
round ship afore she starts 
playin’ leap-frog? ’’ he asked ; 
and told Bill to accompany 
me as guide and philosopher. 

We made our way forward. 
The fo’e’sle was small, and the 
white enamelled stove exuded 
a cloying warmth. Bunks 
ranged in tiers, deal lockers 
below forming seats, ran its 
length ; a white scrubbed table, 
with a rectangular mirror above, 
stood fixed to the after bulk- 
head. The place was not 
merely clean but spotless. One 
could have eaten one’s food from 
the floor. ‘“‘ Proper man-o’-war 
fashion,” the third hand said 
with slow deliberation. ‘‘ What 
d’you think to it? ” 

I said what I thought, and 
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the flicker of a smile lightened 
his meditating features. “ Ay, 
one larned scrubbin’ in navy, 
Ma missus says she can’t teach 
ma nowt abaht that.” 

“What ship were you in?” 

** Swift. We had fine times 
—we did an’ all—with Broke; 
an’ soon arter we’m goes an’ 
rams Dover pier, slummocking 
along at twenty knots. We 
got summat from that—fort- 
night’s leave each watch.” 

We returned on deck. In 
the holds fifteen hundred 
empties lay stored for delivery 
amongst the Fleet, and the ice- 
room was full. I followed his 
tall form aft. He walked with 
a slow deliberation as if assuring 
himself, at each footstep, the 
throbbing deck was solid 
Under the lee of the engine- 
room casing he paused. He 
informed me—I detected the 
note of pride in his voice— 
that Dorbie was top cutter out 
of Hull. They picked up more 
money than any other @ 
settling day. She was also 
the cleanest cutter in the port; 
she kept her crew, which meant 
@ good skipper: she was 4 
happy ship. He held me with 
his eyes to emphasise his state- 
ments. They glowed. For 4 
few minutes his austerity fell 
from him. 

I began to grasp the elements 
of luck and chance surrounding 
the industry. The ‘Boxmai, 
the ‘Single Boater,’ and the 
‘Outter’ worked under dif 
ferent conditions. The third 
hand asserted that he preferred 
the cutter. The weekly wage 
was better than in the others, 
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and trip money, proportionate 
to rank, was added for each 
voyage made to the Fleet, as 
well as proportionate poundage 
on the fish they caught, and 
liver money. But they paid 
for their own messing. In his 
case, the trip money covered 
that, so he knew more or less 
where he stood, and anything 


_up to ten pounds on settling 


day at the end of each quarter 
was “a tidy sum to give to 
missus.” 

On the other hand, if catches 
were good, one stood to gain 
more in the Fleet, though some- 
times, at the end of a bad 
voyage, one fared far worse. 
It was a gamble; but he did 
not fancy six weeks at sea and 
only three or five nights in 
harbour before the next voyage 
began. And life in the cutter 
was less monotonous. 

The system seemed complex 
till it was sorted and defined ; 
but before we reached Billings- 
gate I had formed a fair esti- 
mate of the conditions in the 
three types of ships. Only in 
the cutters did the skippers 
and mates receive a fixed sal- 
ary, trip money, and poundage 
on catch; in the others they 
worked entirely on commission ; 
in all they contributed towards 
their messing. But the crews of 
the Fleeters and the individual 
ships were fed. Against this 
the expenses of the voyage— 
two hundred odd pounds and 
freightage for each Fleeter, 
four hundred pounds or so for 
@ single boater bound for Ice- 
land or White Sea—were de- 
ducted before a penny was paid 
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in commission, though liver 
money was an immediate per- 
quisite of the crew. Freightage 
only was deducted from the 
proceeds of the cutter’s actual 
cargo; for her work lay in 
locating the Fleet, collecting 
the fish, and transferring it to 
Billingsgate with unfailing regu- 
larity. 

All this sounded formidable ; 
but it was fair. An Iceland or a 
White Sea skipper who did not 
earn well over a thousand 
pounds a year for himself was 
not of much use to his com- 
pany nor, one presumed, to 
his crew, who looked to him 
to supplement their standing 
wage. Some earned twice that 
amount; a few earned still 
more, but they were the ex- 
ceptions. A thousand pounds. 
One did not gasp. The equiva- 
lent of their skill, resource, and 
courage would be worth ten 
times that amount ashore. 

But the skippers of the 
Fleeters were not so fortunate. 
Fish had been scarce for years, 
was getting scarcer. It was 
difficult to make a living, at 
times, though the admirals at- 
tached to each Fleet were 
wizards of the north. The 
third hand assured me that 
they knew the bottom of the 
North Sea better than they 
knew their own homes: they 
could smell the fish; they 
stalked them like sleuths ; men 
said their knowledge was un- 
canny. I asked him if we 
should meet these seers. 

“* Ay,” he remarked. “ Ah 
know them’s both wi’ Fleet. 
Them comes aboard.” 
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We climbed into the saloon 
aft. The cook was busy fixing 
fiddles on the table. ‘‘ What’s 
for supper, Alf?” the third 
hand asked, bending down to 
glance at the glowing coals in 
the stove. 

“Beef, taties, an’ greens, 
Bill. Cup o’ tea? ” 

** Ay, lad, an’ one for mister.”’ 

A mug was pressed into my 
hand. I waged renewed war 
with the steaming liquid. The 
saloon, narrowing to an apex 
high up in the cupped stern, 
broadened to a base line of 
which the stove was the centre 
and the chief and mate’s cabins 
the sides. A triangular table, 
flanked by worn settees, with 
mahogany panels above con- 
cealing bunks, vibrated to the 
metallic rhythm of the screw. 
Overhead an emergency oil 


lamp, pendent from a deck 
beam, jerked at brass securing 
chains. Muffled noises, the dis- 
turbed sounds of a sleeper 


awakening, arose. Two eyes 
stared at us lugubriously as if 
in reproach ; a somnolent voice 
demanded tea. The cook van- 
ished, returned, and the chief 
was appeased. He sat up in 
his bunk, twirled his drooping 
moustache, gazed steadily in 
front of him. Then he informed 
us she was doing a hundred 
revolutions. She was nice and 
quiet on that—dquieter than 
many a liner; and he had got 
eleven knots out of her with 
the new propeller. “ Eleven, 
mon, ye ken, one canna’ 
grumble.” He sighed as if 
hoping it might have been 
twelve ; but the mate’s head, 


appearing from the other cabin, 
seemed to bristle. The chief, 
he said, was a bit daft. That 
extra knot had turned his head, 
She shook herself to bits when 
cracking on. One day she 
would fall to pieces. That's 
what would come of whacking 
@ ship up beyond her capacity, 
The steward ministered to his 
needs; he drank solemnly a 
if performing a rite, then re. 
lented. Ay; she was not 9 
bad ship, when all was said 
and done, if only the daft 
squad below took it a bit 
easier. But it was something 
to be able to catch the tides, 
It gave more time ashore. 
Last trip he had been to 
Madame Tussaud’s, and had 
spoken to a dummy dressed as 
@ programme seller. He had 
thought she was real, and had 
asked her twice to sell him a 
programme before spotting his 
mistake. It made him feel 
slinky. 

“Mon,” said the chief, 
“’twas romance fair thrawn 
awa’.”” He chuckled, handed 
his mug to the cook, and settled 
himself for renewed sleep. 

“ Ay,” the mate ruminated; 
“it was an’ all. I was fair 
struck on t’lass. Bit daft I 
must ha’ been. “Tis British 
Museum I’m seein’ next time.” 
He paused. The word ‘time’ 
struck, perhaps, a responsive 
chord; for he glanced at the 
clock, seemed satisfied, and 
drew the blankets over his 
head. 

The third hand suggested 
that I should look at the engine 
room while the ship was quiet. 
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I could but agree. A clammy 
heat, contaminated by the ac- 
ridity of hot oil, rose like a 
miasma. Crankheads revolved 
as in bondage to perpetual 
motion, piston rods slid in and 
out with a low continuous hiss, 
a@ measured vibration pulsed 
steady. I did not stay long. 
Though I professed an intel- 
ligent interest, I realised I had 
not found my sea legs; and I 
remembered, too vividly, days 
in a training cruiser when, 
standing on a rail running along 
the top of her quadruple ex- 
pansion engines, I sweated 
and choked, striving desper- 
ately to master the intricacies 
of indicator diagrams, but in 
reality far more concerned with 
the fate of the engineer officer 
below. He stood directly in 
the line of fire. My breakfast 
threatened an open effrontery, 
and my ability to control it 
was weakening rapidly. 

The second, however, oil- 
feeder in hand, was in no 
hurry. He discoursed leisurely 
and at length. He reckoned 
the engines were a good job. 
He held me with a long 
dissertation upon technical 
subtleties. Squeezing through 
a narrow alley-way, we reached 
the boiler-room. I took my 
stand under a ventilator and 
breathed fresh air. The fire- 
Man, opening a furnace door, 
loosed a scorching heat that 
swept the stokehold. The mass 
of white-hot coal glowed, mol- 
ten, belching sheets of writhing 
flame. He stopped, shovel in 
hand, drove it, crunching, into 
aheap of coal, then straightened 
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his body with an effortless 
grace. During the instant he 
stood poised, in an arrested 
immobility, the muscles of his 
arms and back stood out like 
whipcords: they flexed sinu- 
ously, eased to the restricted 
swing of his body, relaxed. 
The furnace door closed with 
a loud jarring clang. 

I returned on deck. The 
cold air cut like a two-edged 
sword. Immingham, broad on 
the starboard quarter, formed 
the base line of a triangle that 
stretched to Grimsby on the 
bow with our ship as apex. We 
were not alone. Smoke of trawl- 
ers rose ahead, astern, abeam. 
The ships, from afar, appeared 
small, minute. They might 
have been models. The land 
gave no sign of life. It stretched 
low, drab, desolate—besmirched 
by a conglomeration of build- 
ings huddled together. We 
steamed on. Spurn Head, a 
curved arm, dropped astern, 
dissolving slowly into a sable 
void. Our bows rose to the 
lift of a swell, steadied, drove 
deep into a green valley, erup- 
ting shoulders of swirling foam. 
We were at sea. We were out. 
Somewhere in the mists of a 
shallow wreck-strewn ocean lay 
the Fleet of thirty odd ships we, 
as messenger of the might of 
the land, had eventually to 
join. 

The wind was south-east. 
A bad quarter. But for some 
hours its spite was cloaked 
by a sombre and brooding 
duplicity. I was glad, though 
supper aft proved a trial of 
strength ; and disposal of the 
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heaped dish of meat, covered 
with potatoes, cabbage, and 
a dark clotted liquid, seemed a 
problem as formidable as the 
labours of Sisyphus. The ship 
was fairly steady. Was she 
though? Certainly the motion 
was not heavy, but her stern 
had a fractious habit of jerk- 
ing upwards, as from a sudden 
blow, vibrating to the whirr 
of the screw, corkscrewing in 
convulsive shudders, then fall- 
ing swiftly to bring up with 
a racketing thud. I bade 
myself be of good cheer. I 
summoned all my resources. I 
plied knife and fork with in- 
dustrious zeal. The others were 
not perturbed. They possessed 
voracious appetites. They 
demanded, in no uncertain 
measure, a second helping. 

I looked at my plate with 
The cabbage had 


dismay. 
turned a sickly pulpless green, 
fat had congealed into a film of 
grease. But this was no time 
for the niceties of discrimina- 
tion. If I felt as green as that 
sodden vegetable, I must on no 


account admit it. Inane and 
febrile thoughts harassed me. 
Two likes, I remembered, re- 
pelled ; two unlikes attracted. 
Well, what of it? Then New- 
ton’s law of attraction stood 
out in large letters. I jerked 
myself a shade nearer the 
table, reducing thereby, I 
hoped, the inversely propor- 
tional effect of the square of 
the distance. It was no use. 
I must sell my birthright for 
a mess of pottage. I saw the 
skipper fix me with glittering 
eye. Would I like, I heard 
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his voice ask, a rolled cigarette ¢ 
Rotterdam shag. He could 
recommend it. He was already 
licking the paper; he would 
be handing it over in a second 
or two. I rose abruptly. I 
found myself on deck. The 
rail was cold and wet but of 
welcome solidity. A rolled 
cigarette of Rotterdam shag! 
This was the last straw. I 
remembered, as I leaned over 
the side, that the Cornish 
fishermen construed the words 
differently. ‘‘Sick as a shag,” 
they commented. Too true, 
But the details of some events 
are best left untold. 

The skipper, in the seclusion 
of his cabin, said that he was 
not surprised. Trawlers turned 
most people up. The finest 
sea boats usually possessed the 
worst motion. Sometimes visi- 
tors had been ill for days on 
end. One parson had lain in 
the wheel-house for two days. 
He had refused to move, and 
that meant they had to step 
over him. He was afraid they 
stepped on him sometimes. 
Some skippers held that par- 
sons were Jonahs. They would 
no more take one to sea than 
they would sail, after settling 
day, on a Friday or take theit 
ship out of dock stern foremost. 
The parson was afraid he was 
going to die. It would have 
frightened some to hear that, 
for the sooner one reached 
harbour with a corpse aboard 
the better. But when he said 
he was afraid he was not going 
to die they knew he was all 
right. He was a good sort. 
He did not try to ram religion 
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down their throats. One saw 
the hand of God at sea in gale 
and fog. He had remarked, 
before he left, that his eyes 
were opened, and that there 
was more religion in a ship at 
sea than in a church ashore. 
The skipper twirled the con- 
trols of his wireless set. A 
voice announced we were going 
to hear Maurice Chevalier and 
some lady, whose name 
we missed, in the first broad- 
cast of a talkie in this coun- 
try. The skipper frowned. 


“Palkies!” he exclaimed. 
“Some o’ them Yank films 
ought to be suppressed. 


Them’s nowt but a sea o’ false 
romance an’ sickly sentiment.” 
He glanced at the clock. ‘‘ Tis 
time admiral was sendin’ his 
position.”” The wheels whirred, 
the loud speaker, voicing a 
protesting cacophony, relapsed 
into silence. We listened. A 
low-pitched droning buzz spelt 
out in slow time the call sign 
of the Gamecock Fleet. The 
skipper, bending over the table, 
played with notepaper and pen- 
cil. “Ay, tis as I thought,” 
he muttered. ‘‘ Trawlin’ down 
along. Fifty-five, ten, north— 
four, twenty, east. Them’s 
workin’ Clay Deep.” 

Wireless, he stated, had saved 
the Fleets thousands of pounds. 
Before transmitting sets had 
been installed in the flagships 
and receiving sets in the cutters, 
the problem of finding the 
“dmiral often meant sleepless 
ughts. It was not difficult to 
Picture Dorbie playing a game 
of blind man’s buff. There 
Was the North Sea in front of 
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her, but it had become a 
desolate wilderness circum- 
scribed by low-lying mists. 
Nothing was in sight. The 
skipper had lost his usual plac- 
idity. He had reached his 
rendezvous ; and the Fleet was 
not there. To miss a market 
was @ serious offence. Awk- 
ward questions would be asked ; 
there were others waiting to 
step into his shoes; and every 
hour he searched meant wasting 
coal. But he knew his man. 
Each admiral had his ways. 
Sometimes he was found ten 
miles from the stated position, 
sometimes fifty. ‘One just 
found ’em,” he said. I did 
not ask him to explain this 
statement, for no explanation 
could be given. They just 
found them. That was their 
job. They trusted to know- 
ledge born of long experience, 
to instinct, to cunning, to a 
propitious commingling of for- 
tuity and matured wisdom. I 
looked at the chart in silent 
wonder. The parallels of lati- 
tude ran from Hook of Holland 
to Skagerrak, the meridians of 
longitude embraced North Fore- 
land and The Skaw. “One 
just found ’em.” I became 
uneasy, a8 if faced by a mys- 
terious omniscience; but the 
skipper, his face a broad smile, 
was busy with the ether. From 
the mouth of the loud speaker 
surged the discordant synco- 
pation of Jack Hylton’s Band. 

For afew hours I lost all sense 
of time and space; then the 
increasing motion of the ship 
sent me into the  wheel- 
house for the morning watch. 
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I had for company the bo’sun, 
and the shadowy figure of 
the look-out, who vanished sud- 
denly into the night to re- 
appear, a ministering shade, 
his oilskins glistening. I took 
the proffered mug. The liquid 
was strong but hot and com- 
forting. Outside a rising wind 
moaned dismally, scurrying 
round our shelter in spiteful 
gusts. The ship drove deep 
into the bowels of approaching 
seas, flinging sheets of spray 
that shone, elfish, in the glow 
of her steaming lights. She 
was settling into her stride. 
The upward scend of her bows, 
steadying, turned to a sudden 
jerk as if they had contracted, 
warped, then snapped back 
into shape. She swooped ; and 
the dark line of the horizon 
convoluted, giving place to a 
crested comber that tumbled 
aboard hissing and seething. 
We were steaming into a 
black negation. There was 
nothing ahead and nothing 
astern. Massed clouds, dark 
as Erebus, drove low, smother- 
ing the rebirth of waiting dawn. 
The wheel kicked to invisible 
blows, and the glow from the 
overhead compass was pallid 
and spectral. We shattered 
the darkness five times with 
rockets. Soon, if luck was with 
us, we should pick up Jessica. 
She was searching for the Fleet 
and might want to transfer her 
catch. The skipper himself 
fired the last one. We stood 
on top of the wheel-house to 
watch the result. The tongue 
of fire, sweeping into space, a 
soaring comet, burst into flam- 
ing stars. They wavered. They 
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fell. A blackness, which seemed 
solid, blinded vision. No ap- 
swering signal appeared. The 
skipper, pacing the bridge, 
stared ahead, demanded tea, 
and drank in silence. ‘ Where's 
that dog?” he asked gud. 
denly. The bo’sun broke into 
a low chuckle. 

A weak infiltration of light 
shone in the east, turning 
to a hard bleak dawn flanked 
by olive-hued clouds. We 
searched the tumbling waste of 
foam-tossed waters without re- 
sult. “Time we shot,” the 
skipper pronounced decisively. 
“Call lads. Take cast lead, 
Ted.” He jerked the telegraph, 
the beat of the engines eased, 
and the ship’s head rode athwart 
the horizon—broadside to wind. 
We rose and fell with slow 
undulating motion. Occasion 
ally a hurrying sea, hitting the 
exposed side of our bilge, sent 
us careering over till our le 
rail lay buried. Then, gyrating 
back, we started a succession 
of ponderous swings, lurching 
and reeling. 

On the well-deck the hands, 
in sea-boots and oilskins, w- 
lashed and rove a complex 
maze of ropes and wires. The 
bo’sun darted about like 4 
gnome. He was here, there, 
everywhere. At times, wading 
knee-deep in water, they Tt 
sembled mermen. Their move 
ments were quick, incisive, de 
liberate. As the net streamed 
overboard, floating to wint 
ward like a plaited sea-anchot; 
the mate held up his hand, 
and the skipper, spinning the 
wheel for starboard helm, ral 
down full speed. He cried 
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“Away!” in a great bellow. 
The warps leaped, rasping,round 
the winch-drums, the roller 
leads, the gallows sheaves. I 
caught a glimpse of the wings 
of the net sinking fast astern. 
They spread outwards. They 
gaped. They were the rapacious 
mouth of a prehensile monster. 
We rolled heavily, swung back. 
The cod end, snaking and 
writhing, vanished from vision. 
Spray, lifted over the bows by 
the speed of our passage, spat- 
tered against the wheel-house 
window. But the skipper was 
outside, leaning over the ver- 
andah. The winch - drums 
stopped with a _ protesting 
scream, and the ring of hammer 
on iron arose. The otter- 
boards clanged against the hull. 
Again the mate held up his 
hand, and again a vociferating 
“Away!” boomed afar. The 
boards dropped with a sullen 
splash. From aft rose a mono- 
tonous chant: ‘‘ Along the 
side. . . . Along the side. 

.’ The skipper, jumping 


to the wheel, gave her a few 
more spokes of starboard helm. 


The chant heightened an 
octave: “Clearing now... . 
Clearing. . . All clear.” 
The droning warps ran fast, 
vanishing fathom by fathom 
into the scalloped crests of 
toppling seas. The brakes bit 
home ; the bridle was shackled 
on, veered til it took the 
Weight of the after warp: 
We eased to a steady three 
knots. 

For the moment we were 
ho longer a cutter. We had 
dropped our disguise to reveal 
our true colours. We were 
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one of three hundred trawlers 
sailing from the port of Hull, 
seeking the uncertain reward 
of an obscure precarious toil. 

We lay and hauled at noon. 
The cogs of the labouring 
winch banged and thumped in 
slow protest. This, to my 
untutored eye, looked promis- 
ing. The skipper watched the 
otterboards rise, dripping, to 
the gallowses with a distrustful 
stare. He was not sure of the 
new gear. The seventy-five 
fathoms of warp between net 
and boards might stir the fish 
a shade too well—give them 
warning of an approaching 
doom. He asserted it was 
little better than the other 
type of trawl and a good deal 
more trouble to work. Unless 
one kept swinging to port, 
when shooting, the wires were 
liable to foul the propeller. 
I did not ask him about the 
resulting procedure for fear 
it might happen. The problem 
of anticipating her extravagant 
motion occupied my thoughts 
sufficiently. The wings of the 
net stopped dead in the gal- 
lows sheaves, and the bosom 
came aboard as men tailed 
on the quarter ropes. They 
leaned over the rail, scooping 
up bunches of mesh on the 
downward roll, clinging; with 
grim determination as the ship 
turned over upon herself. They 
watched the seas with vigilance. 
They strained back and held 
hard. They shouted in ringing 
unison. Sometimes an unex- 
pected lurch wrenched the net 
from their grasp, and a row 
of struggling bodies and kicking 
legs shot forward as if about 
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to dive into the sea. They 
straightened, they waited, they 
jerked back, wrestling doggedly. 
Foot by foot the belly of the 
net came inboard. Unable to 
see any fish I became prey to 
a melancholy foreboding. Then 
the cod end appeared—an im- 
mense pulsing sphere. It swept 
over the rail to the creaking 
of the gilson tackle, steadied. 
The mate bent low, slipped the 
securing rope, and stood back 
to avoid the gush of falling 
fish. They squirmed and slob- 
bered in the pounds. 

The skipper left to examine 
the catch. He returned in 
silence. I assumed a non- 
chalant attitude, watching him 
from the corner of my eye. 
He stooped over his dog with 
sorrowful mien. “‘ You knows 
what ye are, Rover. I’ve 
told ye afore. AJonah. Jonah 
Gibbs. There’s nowt in trawl. 
Where’s them white fish? 
Where’s them  haddocks? ” 
The dog turned on his back, 
his four paws in the air, and 
eyed his master with undis- 
guised affection, wagging a de- 
risive tail. Then, rolling over 
the wheel-house floor to the 
gentle touch of gnarled hands, 
he sprang up and barked six 
times. ‘“‘That’s right, Rover. 
Call ‘em up, boy, call ‘em 
up,” the skipper encouraged. 
“‘ There’s an army of ’em some- 
where.” The dog, in full under- 
standing, repeated his challenge. 

We shot again at once, haul- 
ing late in the afternoon. In 
quarter of an hour our puny 
catch was gutted, sorted, 
packed. Our second haul was 
worse than our first, reaching a 
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bare two boxes; but all the 
same we had fresh plaice for 
supper. The skipper tried once 
more, shaping a course towards 
Cleaver Bank. A twilight hard 
as steel, resonant with the 
droning note of heavy wind, 
glared without pity upon the 
upflung crests of breaking seas, 
Over the jagged line of the 
eastern horizon, banks of wrack, 
black and torn, rose fast— 
massed legions of an onrushing 
might. The crepuscular light, 
deepening, turned to a grey 
animosity stabbed by white 
flashes, to an exultant im- 
mensity. The wind seemed 
solid. It wrenched and clawed 
at one’s body; it buffeted in 
fisted blows; it howled dis- 
mally, rose to a shrill piercing 
wail, sobbed, whined, moaned. 

We hauled at midnight with 
a fast dropping glass, and the 
ocean was in bitter mood. The 
men fought and _ struggled. 
Swaying deck lights, suspended 
over their heads, lit them up in 
a phantom glare. They val- 
ished as if whisked away by 
an invisible doom, then flung 
back into the circle of light. 
Their oilskins glinted, their 
faces gleamed hard and set, 
their bodies, braced and supple, 
anticipating the  uncertail 
motion, seemed gifted with 
united purpose. They worked 
with a will; they were swilf, 
dexterous, agile. At time, 
flung together like puppets, 
they reformed in a steady line 
as if on parade. ‘The me 
came home, bight piled upo 
bight. It shone lambent, and 
the wake of its passage Ww 
elfish with phosphorus. lt 
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reeled high, a spectral glow ; 
it swung low, mingling with 
hissing foam; it seemed pos- 
sessed by a malign and diaboli- 
eal perversity. But the toiling 
figures, bent in all attitudes, 
defeated its open ferocity. It 
was mastered, subjugated, 
coaxed into submission. The 
ship, burying her rails, lurched 
and wallowed. She sank into 
the hollows of the seas; walls 
of foaming water, towering high 
above, broke upon her exposed 
side, burst, drove hard in dis- 
solving sheets of spray. Oc- 
casionally she was not quick 
enough. She met the tum- 
bling crest of a wave on the 
downward swing and half-filled 
her decks: the water, roaring 
athwartships in solid cataracts, 
frothed and seethed in the 


scuppers. 
“We're on Cleaver,” the skip- 
perremarked. “‘See them star- 


fish an’ fanleaves. Oan’t mis- 
take “em. Doesn’t look much 
of a catch.” His words were 
too true. The catch was as 
bad as before. ‘‘Oan’t stand 
this,” he exclaimed. ‘“ We’ll 
join t’admiral. Maybe he wants 
a cutter. Fleet comes afore 
fishing.” He went below to 
commune with the chart, re- 
turning with the statement 
that they were bearing north 
by east fifty miles. They were 
éatching fish all right. And 
he had carried out his search- 
ing—hadn’t he? Shooting 
round here again was waste 
of time and money. What 
would I do? 

I refused to commit myself. 
I had no desire to deprive 
Rover of his exalted position. 
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One Jonah was sufficient for 
any ship. The issue, of course, 
was never in doubt. I watched 
the men lashing the gear, won- 
dering whether the skipper’s 
eyes were fixed on me from the 
other side of the wheel-house. 
The telegraph rang in welcome 
relief. 

I need not have harboured 
any suspicions, for as soon as 
the watch was set he opened 
the subject of sailors’ beliefs as 
though he had read my 
thoughts. I listened eagerly. 
A lot of nonsense, he said, 
but there was still plenty of 
superstition knocking about. 
In many ships it was more 
than one’s life was worth to 
mention certain words. Pigs, 
rabbits, and goats were taboo. 
A famous admiral once re- 
ceived a letter from his wife, 
after he had been three weeks 
out, telling him she had bought 
a billy-goat for one of the 
children. Men said he went 
as white as a sheet. He pre- 
dicted dire calamities. Oer- 
tainly the fish became scarce, 
but that was a common occur- 
rence. As soon as his ship was 
docked he took a taxi to his 
house. Five minutes later the 
neighbours saw the goat leap 
over the railings in front of the 
house and pelt up the road for 
dear life. An enraged admiral 
followed in full chase, brand- 
ishing a knotted stick. He was 
away a long time. Some said 
he had run three miles, others 
only a few hundred yards. 
Rumours spread from mouth to . 
mouth. But the goat van- 


ished; the spell was broken ; 
and the Fleet made a living on 
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its next trip. Then there was 
the doll from Barker’s Stores. 
She was dressed in a crinoline 
skirt and a silk sun-bonnet. 
When she was tilted her eyes 
ogled. A saucy minx. She 
would be gripped firmly, 
shaken, and addressed in sten- 
torian tones. The direction 
her eyes took told the tale. 
She was right as often as not. 
There they were. Fish! Prime 
into the bargain—sole and tur- 
bot. A rum business. Well, 
there they would have been 
anyway—doll or no doll, though 
one did not dare say so. And 
some chucked coppers into the 
sea for a pennyworth of wind. 
Wind made it easier to shoot 
the gear; and one skipper 
went so far as to keep three 
pierced half-crowns handy. 
If fish were scarce, he tied the 
coins to the cod end, informing 
Poseidon that as he would not 
give him fish he would buy 


them from him. ‘“ What d’ye 
think to it?” the skipper 
concluded. 


I gave him my opinion and 
he nodded his head. Not so 
long ago a friend of mine 
had sinned grievously. Down 
north, off Iceland, he had men- 
tioned the Indian equivalent of 
the word pig. That he was a 
guest in one of the colonel’s 
ships, and also a member of 
our ocean racing crew, made 
the offence heinous. The skip- 
per asked him casually what 
might that mean, then stared 
at him thunderstruck. He 
crashed a fist upon the chart 
table, informing him in stately 
language that the trip was as 
good as ruined. That night 
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they lost a trawl. An unfor. 
tunate coincidence. A matter 
of a hundred pounds, not count- 
ing wasted time. The lucklegs 
miscreant said that he expected 
to be murdered. Watching al] 
hands reeving new gear, he 
caught the skipper’s eye. It 
gleamed in wild malice, in 
stare as hard as steel. Before 
he could beat a hasty retreat 
an outstretched arm, fingers 
crooked as if to strangle, 
steadied in open accusation. A 
flow of rich and liquid words 
confirmed the gesture. In des- 
peration he flung a handful of 
silver into the sea. The skipper 
saw the spinning coins and 
broke into a great shout. He 
clapped his thighs, apostro- 
phising his passenger in a hoarse 
roar— 

“There’s nowt to worry ye 
now, sir. Old man Satan's 
paid off. The bastard—he be 
gone. Away with net, lads. 
Away wi’ it. We'll scoop em 
up. Silver’s in t’sea—by gum! 
"Tis finished now. Away wi 
it. Away!” 

The sudden climax was de- 
licious. I had visions of 4 
ruthless remedy; but I could 
not refrain from smiling. Had 
not my friend once reproved 
me for laughing at rats #8 
they left an ill-fated yacht, 
then solemnly advanced that 
sailors’ superstitions gave life 
to the seven seas. I wa 
constrained to assume al aif 
of bland and guileless innoceneeé, 
to remark, with Mahon, that 
the wisdom of rats was often 
greater than that of men. 

The skipper, however, reach 
ing up to the bookshelf, with 
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drew a copy of ‘The Golden 
Bough,’ directing my attention 
to a marked passage. I read, 
concealing, I hope, my astonish- 
ment. ‘The Golden Bough ’! 
Even Solomon, in all his 
wisdom, would have withheld 
judgment. “Ay,” said the 
skipper meaningly, “'tis a 
grand piece o’ readin’.”’ 

We missed—the result of a 
faulty wireless lead—the early 
morning position of the Fleet ; 
but at ten o’clock slow morse 
announced they were only a 
few miles ahead. We ran 
along the tail end of the 
Dogger in nineteen fathoms. 
It was still blowing fresh; 
the horizon, a misty blur, 
smothered visibility; and a 
hard grey light, topped by 
vaporous nimbus, contemplated 
the white ridges of restless 
8088, 
At noon we had reached our 
position. The skipper, his coat 
tails flapping in the wind, 
announced nothing was in sight. 
“We’ve. run up above ’em,” 
he declared. ‘‘Did ye ever? 
We won’t be able to give ‘em 
boxes this mornin’. We're in 
position all right. They ain’t 
here. No sign o’ them. Traw- 
lin’ up along they be. I’ve a 
good mind to shoot.” He 
meditated. ‘‘Steer east-sou’- 
east,” he ordered abruptly. 
“Cast o’ lead, Bill; an’ tell 
Jack to whack up.” 

We sighted them soon after- 
wards. The look-out clattered 
into the saloon and reported 
they were bearing a point on 
the port bow. His unexpected 


appearance was a merciful dis- 
pensation, for her motion down 
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there was erratic, insensate. 
Her stern was not lifting and 
falling, but wrenching itself 
round in a frenzied despair. 
It flung up, lifting one off 
the settee, reeled alarmingly, 
vibrated like mad to the 
scream of racing shaft, then 
pounded down to bring up 
with a resounding jar, followed 
by the thudding crunch of the 
screw and deep shudders that 
ran through plates and rivets. 
Certainly it was no place for 
me. I hurried through the 
meal, making tentative jabs 
at a pile of food on a firmly 
wedged plate, then followed 
the skipper on deck. 

There they were—black 
specks tossed haphazard against 
the monochrome of an angry 
Sky. They grew in size, 
merged into nebulous form 
and line. We closed them 
steadily. We _ passed _ the 
anchored mark boat. Thick 
streamers of smoke trailed far 
to leeward, thinned, dissolved 
in flying wisps. Dead ahead 
the tall tapering masts of the 
flagship swung steady ares, 9 
square blue flag streaming rigid 
from her forestay. Soon we 
were amongst them. The black 
hulls, basket at the fore, dis- 
playing the deep red of under- 
water bodies, the swaying line 
of masts and funnels, the grimed 
triangular mizzens, were as 
full of life as the great world, 
as enthralling as the sight of 
promised land. A syren broke 
into strident song as if in 
welcome. 

We drew up to the admiral. 
His opposite number, two miles 
on the starboard beam, was 
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taking over the flags in the 
morning. “Expect he’s havin’ 
his afternoon nap,” the skipper 
remarked. A shutter of her 
wheel-house fell and a voice 
cried that he was thinly, but 
that he would be aboard to- 
morrow. We forged ahead. 
I last saw her climbing the 
crest of a wave, a gleaming 
forefoot poised high over the 
next hollow. She swooped, 
reeled over, displaying her deck 
plan, and was then blotted out 
by a driving screen of spume 
and spray. 

In the evening the sky cleared 
to leeward. A burst of sun- 
shine broke over us. The 
crystalline rays, pouring in a 
flood of quivering light, turned 
the seas to emerald, to opal, 
to a translucent plain of un- 
dulating quicksilver. The 
ships, caught by the westering 
refulgence, became a half moon 
of scintillating metal. Then 
the sun dipped, a flaming ball ; 
the conflagration in the sky 
augmented its lustre, ran 
riotous, paled, faded. A livid 
streak of light glared momen- 
tarily—eclipsed ; and a lane of 
flickering stars, spaced as far 
as the eye could see, spread 
round the circle of the horizon. 
From time to time a rocket, 
offset by red or green flares, 
split the darkness, and the 
Fleet wheeled obediently to 
the admiral’s will. 

We hauled at midnight ; and 
still ill-luck dogged us, for the 
cod end had torn. “ Never so 


bad afore,” the skipper ex- 
claimed, though I now met his 
eye without inward perturba- 
tion. 


‘*No wonder we’ve no 
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fish. “Twas lucky that large 
turbot jammed ’em up. ff 
they’d been wick, they’d ha’ 
slipped through an’ all.” 

The net was soon repaired, 
Surely we had rendered mig. 
fortune her due. The wind, 
moderating, veered four points 
—became warm and damp toa 
fast dropping glass. “ Goin’ 
round sou’-west ‘tis; but we'll 
be back in Lon’on afore it 
blows,’’ the skipper predicted, 
“Tis time now to catch some 
sleep.” 

I had a last look at the 
Fleet. The catch was 
cleaned and sorted. Deck lights 
burned forward in each ship. 
The belt of radiance ran ina 
Swaying circle, shining clear 
and confident. Beyond, the 
massed battalions of night stood 
dark and menacing. 

Our boarding flag flew from 
masthead in the morning, and 
the skipper was in jovial mood, 
for we had at last netted fish. 
The ships steamed to wind- 
ward, dropped their boats, then 
circled to leeward to await 
them. It was all done 80 
casually that one never sus 
pected it was part of an order- 
ed evolution, requiring skill, 
ability, vigilance. The sturdy 
red boats, manned by two 
oil-skinned figures, came hurty- 
ing at us. They disappeared 
from view, as we sank into 
the troughs of a long ground 
swell, to reappear, climb 
ing the top of an overtaking 
green hill, their bluff apple 
cheeked bows a-slither on the 
steep declivity. They 
along our lee side, grew if 
numbers, lay jostled, congested, 
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till they took on the appearance 
of an immense heaving raft. 
They swung out to a roll of 
the ship, their painters jerking 
taut, then came banging and 
dashing together with re- 
sounding impact. At times, 
eaught by an unexpected lurch, 
they flung bodily against our 
hull to the shattering crash of 
wrenched and riven wood. 

We had entered another 
world. The decks were alive 
with jovial sea-booted men. 
They shouted in deep hoarse 
voices, they bandied words, 
they jested and mocked, they 
broke into peals of rollicking 
laughter. The skipper, list in 
hand, knew them all by name. 
He sang out they were to take 
fifty boxes and play lively about 
it. As each hand appeared on 
the bridge, he had a word of 
welcome ready, and his voice 
intoned a list of stores. There 
were rounds of beef and sacks 
of potatoes, boxes of onions 
and drums of oil, tins of rockets 
and bags of flour, papers and 
mails, The mate of the carrier 
sailing for Billingsgate that 
morning came aboard to collect 
our letters. He reckoned we 
would take more boxes to- 
morrow than they would to- 
day: the admiral had started 
to find fish. He placed the 
envelopes in the crown of his 
td woollen cap and grinned. 
“Written to yer sweet’eart, 
air?” he asked, wrinkling his 
nose. “‘’Tain’t no place to 
think on them"out ’ere, though 


Witin’s sometimes better than 


talkin’ to ’em, I sez.” 
The arrival of the two 
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admirals cut short further 
remarks. They might have 
stepped out of Elizabethan his- 
tory. One was short, stocky, 
with rough-chiselled features 
and deep bass voice ; the other 
tall, bold-faced, reserved, silent. 
They were Drake and Lord 
Howard of Effingham, though 
they talked not of the Armada 
but of the ways and means of 
catching fish, of ships and men, 
of the North Sea and its wiles. 
They addressed each other as 
Bill and Charles; they were 
rugged, stout of heart, simple 
of belief. The exactions of 
their calling, the overshadowing 
might of treacherous waters, 
the demands of an unremitting 
fidelity were, to them, events 
as natural as the rising and 
the setting of the sun. They 
possessed a mild contempt for 
the hurrying disquiet of the 
land. 

Before we sailed the next 
day, I went aboard the new 
flagship, and was presented 
with a box of fish. She was on 
her maiden trip. Sir Francis 
Drake escorted me on a tour 
of inspection. We drank to 
her success and to a succession 
of rich harvests. By the time 
I had returned to Dorbie she 
was nearly loaded. Our men, 
helped by hands from two 
stowing ships, were packing 
and icing the boxes in the hold. 
The skipper displayed signs 
of impatience. Minutes were 
precious. We had to catch 
our tide at Shipwash and carry 
the flood up London river. 
He fretted and fumed, hurried 
to the well-deck, exhorted, 

N 
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commanded. They would have 
to play lively if they wanted 
those empties. He was off. 
He would not wait a minute 
beyond his time. He was not 
going to be beholden to slow- 
fisted sons of Ham. They 
would have to go without. He 
returned to the bridge, glanced 
at the clock, and renewed his 
objurgations. Were they fin- 
ished now? Then how much 
longer? They had taken a 
month of Sundays already. His 
hand lay on the telegraph. As 
the last boat left, the handle 
jerked hard over. We steamed 
away at full speed, with seven 
hundred odd boxes of fish. 
Smith Knoll, our lightship land- 
fall, bore south-west, one 
hundred and seventy miles. 

It was an uneventful pas- 
sage. Hatches were covered 
and life-lines rove. We stopped 
at noon for a cast of lead. The 
sea, calm and sombre, was 
veiled by a shrouded horizon. 
At dinner the chief said he had 
got a hundred and ten revolu- 
tions out of her. She was 
doing better each trip. At this 
rate they would soon be the 
fastest cutter in the Fleet. 

We ran all day without 
sighting a hull. In the early 
hours of the morning the eye 
of the lightship winked dead 
ahead. By breakfast-time Ship- 
wash and Sunk had been 
dropped astern. Before dinner 
we had passed the Nore. 

With the last of a spring 
flood under us, we steamed upon 
the highroad of the nations, 
upon the river that had given 
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to her sons romance and 
achievement, revered memory 
and glorious failure, splendid 
recognition and wanton forget- 
fulness. The down-stream traf- 
fic passed in unbroken line off 
Greenwich—the traffic of ship, 
bound for the uttermost ends 
of the earth. On each bank 
the congested buildings of the 
water-front, drab, austere, in- 
violate, stood silent and grim. 
The bascules of Tower Bridge 
rose ponderously to the com- 
mand of our syren. We entered 
the Pool of London, turned, 
crept ahead, and came to rest 
alongside Billingsgate Quay. 

I made my way to a friend’s 
rooms. He was out; but his 
landlady surveyed me reprov- 
ingly. It was unusual for her 
to be in at this hour. Ona 
bright afternoon, too. I wa 
lucky. She intimated that I 
was in need of a wash ands 
shave. 

I found myself on London 
Bridge at lunch-time the next 
day. Dorbie had finished m- 
loading and was preparing for 
sea. I saw the hands busy 
wedging her hatches. Behind 
me the insistent clamour of 
the traffic, the voice of an Ur 
heeding world, reverberated 
continuously. 

The skipper appeared on the 
bridge verandah and lit a cigar 
ette. He started pacing to and 
fro. For a moment the mé 
became symbolic. They wer 
greater than they knew. Ups 
the labour of these seafaring 
generations was built the edifice 
of Empire. 
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Tat Bishop told me this 
story, sitting on his open ver- 
andah overlooking the wide 
sweep of Delagoa Bay. Just 
how he came to be known as 
‘The Bishop ’ is something I’ve 
never quite grasped, because 
excepting a not wunepiscopal 
rotundity of person and a cer- 
tain quaintly cherubic expres- 
sion about his vast and hairless 
face, anything less like the 
standard article would be al- 
most impossible to imagine. 
True, he was once at Oxford, 
and I seem to remember having 
heard that originally he was 
intended for the Church. But 


however that may be, the fact 
remains that for the last forty 
years—ever since he was eigh- 
teen—his has been a more 
familiar figure up and down 
the east coast of Africa than 
that of any other man of his 


generation. He has retired 
how, of course, though he still 
Tetains a finger upon the pulse 
of African affairs, and is always 
ready to take a hand in any- 
thing that is going, provided 
only that he may do so from 
the peace and comfort. of his 
howe, For The Bishop sits 
In his house like a god on 
Olympus, and if you would 
talk with him you must first 
of all ascend the steep and 
tiresome path which alone gives 
access to the hills behind the 
town of Laurenco Marques. 


H. PARSONS). 


He had been telling me about 
a dose of sunstroke he had 
had once, and following an 
idle observation of mine that, 
touching wood, sunstroke was 
something I had been suffi- 
ciently lucky to avoid—— 

“Lucky is the word!” he 
said. ‘‘ Though of the two, I'd 
rather have sunstroke than 
moonstroke.”’ 

** Moonstroke ? ’’ I asked. 

** Moonstroke,”’ he repeated. 
“Have you never heard of 
it?” 

“T’ve heard talk of it,” I 
replied slowly, ‘‘ though I should 
never have considered it in the 
same street as sunstroke. I 
know that old women say you 
shouldn’t sleep where the moon 
can shine directly on to your 
face, and all that kind of thing, 
but I don’t know that I’ve 
ever taken any notice of it. 
I’ve certainly slept with the 
moon on my face! ” I added. 

“IT daresay you have,” said 
The Bishop. ‘So have I, for 
that matter. But all the same, 
I believe I am right in saying 
that there is some basis in fact 
for what the old women say. I 
believe it is a scientific fact 
that certain emanations from 
a full moon are capable of 
penetrating a sleeper’s closed 
lids and of damaging the eyes 
beneath. And if those emana- 
tions can penetrate an eyelid, 
why shouldn’t they penetrate 
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a skull? And if they can 
damage an eye, why not a 
brain? And that the moon 
can have a definite effect upon 
physical condition you can test 
for yourself by eating a sea- 
hedgehog. Try one that has 
been caught and killed at the 
period of full moon, and then 
try one that has been killed 
at any other time. No epicure 
would ever dream of eating a 
sea-hedgehog that hadn’t been 
killed at the time of the full 
moon, because at that time the 
flavour is perfectly exquisite, 
though it’s perfectly poisonous 
at any other. Still,’’ he went 


on, “‘ quite apart from all that, 
nobody who has ever dwelt 
among natives will deny that 
the full moon can and does 
exercise a strange influence on 
their minds and actions; and 


the lower they are in the scale 
of evolution, the greater ap- 
pears the effect. I myself have 
seen some very queer happen- 
ings in the light of a full moon, 
though, curiously enough, the 
strangest case of moonstroke 
I ever saw—or thought I saw 
—happened right under my 
very nose at a time when I 
was acting Vice-Consul up in 
Beira. .It was a good many 
years ago, of course, and the 
Beira of these days is not to 
be compared with the Beira 
of those. But Tin Town still 
persists, even though it does 
boast an electric light supply, 
a proper system of water supply, 
and modern sanitation. Did 
I ever tell you about it ? ” 

I don’t think you have,” 
T said. 
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** Nor about Jimmy Davies ?” 

“No,” I said again. 

“Good heavens!” The 
Bishop seemed quite surprised, 
“T thought I’d told everybody 
that story.” He hitched hig 
chair to where he could place 
his feet on the top bar of the 
verandah rail, and havi 
pushed the bottle and the 
cheroots farther across the table 
towards me: “‘ He was always 
something of a mystery was 
Davies,” he went on. “He 
arrived in Beira in a ship, and 
jumped it there, and after 
trying his hand at this and 
that, and failing at everything, 
quite suddenly he packed up 
his goods and chattels and 
went across the river to Tin 
Town. Now Tin Town, in 
those days, was an unspeak- 
able conglomeration of tumble 
down corrugated iron shacks 
and warehouses set down all 
anyhow, higgledy-piggledy, just 
as anybody fancied. A cou 
of sheets of the stuff was enough 
for a house, three for a store, 
and four for a bar—you know 
the kind of thing; and wher 
ever the wind blew at any- 
thing stronger than a zephyt 
it was next to impossible to 
hear yourself speak owing t0 
the banging and clanging of 
loose sheets of corrugated iron. 
There was no lighting supply, 
no water except that inthe 
river wells, and no attempt 
whatever at sanitation. I 
fact, if one can think of heavel 
and hell being connected by 
an iron bridge, then that iro 
bridge across the Pungwe Rivet 
would be its earthly counte™ 
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On the one side you 
had the comparative heaven 
of Beira port, and upon the 
other side you had the un- 
diluted hell of Tin Town. And 
wasn’tit cosmopolitan ? China- 
men, Japanese, Indians, greasy 
Levantine Jews, dagoes and 
desperadoes and cut-throat gen- 
tlemen of every shape and 
opinion and hue, such formed 
the ordinary population of the 
place, and were, of course, 
Jimmy Davies’ regular cus- 
tomers. But on top of those 
an occasional down - and - out 
Englishman would put in a 
brief appearance, or a Scandi- 
navian, or maybe a wandering 
Dutchman—-sailors for the most 
part, who had jumped their 
ships in Beira port and bolted 
across the river to hide among 
the garbage-strewn alleys of 
Tin Town. And as time went 
on, I began to realise that such 
men were finding a very stout 
friend in the person of Jimmy 
Davies, who—as I have already 
told you—had once jumped a 
ship himself. Davies used to 
give them a job in his bar, 
and keep them there until 
such time as they had earned 
& month’s pay and were able 
to pass on their way. In fact, 
I came to regard him as a kind 
of clearing house for destitute 
White men, and whenever such 
one came to me for help I 
Would immediately direct him 
to go and see Jimmy Davies 
i Tin Town. ‘ He'll give you 
@ job,’ I would say. And 
Jimmy would give him a job, 
and that would be that! The 
Government would be saved 
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money and myself a lot of 
trouble ! 

“Well, under the circum- 
stances, you will understand 
that I came to know Jimmy 
Davies pretty well. He used 
to come over to see me some- 
times, and we'd sit swapping 
yarns and discussing the vari- 
ous men I'd sent over to him 
in search of work, anything and 
everything under the sun, in 
fact, save the one topic of 
Jimmy Davies. And about 
Jimmy Davies, Jimmy Davies 
was closer than the proverbial 
oyster. I never even knew 
why he took up bar work, nor 
from where he got the money 
to purchase the bar in the 
first case. He'd talk about 
me, and he’d talk about you, 
but he’d never talk about him- 
self. Of course, I couldn’t 
help seeing that he was—or 
had been—what for want of a 
better word I must call a 
gentleman, any more than I 
could help noticing that the 
cities and towns he knew best 
were invariably garrison towns 
and cities. In fact, I’m toler- 
ably sure that at some time or 
other in his career he had 
served with the cavalry; for 
he had a good leg for a boot, 
and spoke of horses as only 
a cavalry man can speak of 
them. He’d come unstuck, I 
should say, through some form 
of merciless autocracy, because 
in all my life I’ve never met a 
man more eager and anxious 
to help the bottom dog. It 
was a@ positive fetish with him 
—a mania almost. And could 
a man but complain of the iron 
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heel of authority, Davies would 
be up in arms on the instant 
with a stack of lances all ready 
to break in his cause. And 
yet he was a singularly blind 
champion in a good many 
ways, being infinitely more con- 
cerned with effects than with 
causes, and just as ready to 
tilt at shadows as at substances. 
Still, despite his funny little 
ways, I liked him a whole lot. 
And whenever he closed down 
his bar in Tin Town to come 
over the bridge for a chat with 
me—well, I was not the least 
satisfied man in Beira.” 

The Bishop leaned back in 
his chair, and for a long time 
sat staring out into vacancy. 
I was dying to ask him when 
he was coming to the moon- 
stroke business, but knowing 
his hatred of being interrupted 
when once he had started a 
story, and knowing how he 
valued his reputation as a 
raconteur, somehow I could 
not sum up the necessary cour- 
age. However, he was silent 
for so long that in the end I 
felt bound to say something. 

“What happened about it 
all ? ” I asked. 

“Tm coming to that in a 
minute,” rasped The Bishop 
after a second’s chilly stare. 
“ And please don’t interrupt 
me. I’m trying to tell you 
this story exactly as it hap- 
pened, and in order that you 
may follow the events with 
intelligence, it is necessary for 
you to appreciate what kind 
of men we were dealing with, 
and also something of the con- 
ditions under which they lived.” 
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He shifted his cheroot to the 
opposite corner of his mouth, 
and for several seconds gat 
smoking furiously. But when 
I remained discreetly silent—— 

“I can see that man, Berry, 
as plainly as though he were 
standing in front of me now!” 
he said suddenly. “A tall 
lanky specimen of a man, with 
a gash across his forehead you 
could have put three finger 
in, and a whole heap of minor 
injuries. No need to ask him 
what he was or where he'd 
come from; his appearance 
told me that. Sailor was 
written all over him, from his 
loosely knit frame to the way 
he carried his hands ; and from 
his multifarious injuries I 
guessed that he had jumped 
his ship, and had a pretty 
tough struggle in the doing of 
it. He was a Cockney, judg- 
ing from his speech, and a pretty 
tough customer judging by the 
truculent set of his jaw. 

** What do you want?’ I 
asked him. And when he said 
he wanted a job, I straightway 
sent him down to Jimmy 
Davies in Tin Town. ‘Hell 
find you a job,’ I said, ‘andif 
you’ve got any sense you'll 
stick to it.’ 

*** Thank you, sir!’ he re 
plied. And off he went, appa 
rently quite pleased with him- 
self. And I never saw him 
again, nor even heard of him, 
until a few weeks later whet 
Jimmy himself came over. 

** * You remember sending me 
a sailorman named Berry!’ 
he asked as he took the chair 
I pushed forward for him. And 
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when I nodded: ‘ He’s moon- 
struck !’ he said. 


“ ‘ Moonstruck ? ’ I asked. 

“* Moonstruck !’ Davies re- 
peated. ‘And a most extraor- 
dinary affair altogether.’ And 
he went on to tell me exactly 
what had happened. 

“Tt appeared that Berry 
had found Davies in Tin Town, 
and after explaining how he 
had been to see me and how 
I had sent him down there, 
gladly accepted the only job 
that Davies had to offer him. 
He turned out to be quite a 
good worker, and one night 
~—when he’d been there a week 
or two—he asked if he might 
have two nights off. 

“* Why, of course you can! ’ 
Davies told him instantly. 
‘Which nights would you like 
to go?’ 

“* The nights of the twenty- 
third and the twenty-fourth of 
this month,’ Berry replied. 
And though Davies was a bit 
surprised at the extraordinary 
we of putting it, nevertheless 


agreed. 

“Well, the fellow had those 
nights off. But on the morning 
of the twenty-fifth, when he 
came back again, he came to 
Davies with a distinctly pecu- 
liar request. He wanted to 
know if the moon was in the 
same place in the sky every 
time it attained to full growth. 

“And that was what had 
brought Davies round to see 
me. Davies had told him it 
was, but upon coming to work 
the thing out he hadn’t been 
quite so sure about it. ‘And 
it’s worrying me,’ he said. 
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‘Because for the life of me I 
can’t remember whether it takes 
@ year or a month to work 
right round its orbit. Do you 
understand what I’m getting 
at?’ he asked. 

“I told him that I didn’t. 
‘I know there are things called 
sidereal months, and lunar 
months, and tropic months, and 
several other kinds of months, 
and I’ve got an idea that the 
average length of them all is 
somewhere around  twenty- 
seven and a half days,’ I said. 
‘But as to whether the full 
moon is always in the same 
place in the sky at any par- 
ticular time, that I don’t 
know.’ 

“* Davies laughed. 

“* Berry put the question 
in this way,’ he explained. 
‘Supposing you fastened a gun 
in such a way that at eight 
o’clock at night it was pointing 
directly at the full moon; sup- 
posing you left the gun there 
until the night of the next full 
moon, would it—at eight o’clock 
at night—still be pointing at 
the second moon as it had been 
at the first ?’ 

** In other words,’ I asked, 
‘ does each successive full moon 
occupy exactly the same bit 
of sky at eight o’clock at night 
as did the one before it ? ’ 

“* Exactly!’ Davies said. 
‘And the question is—does 
it?’ 

**T don’t know,’ I decided 
after a few minutes of muddled 
thought. ‘I’m not well up in 
astronomical geography. It 
might or it might not; I 
wouldn’t like to say. But what 
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does Berry want to know for, 
anyhow ¢ ’ 

*«* Ah,’ Davies said, ‘ that’s 
just what I don’t know.’ He 
was silent for a moment, star- 
ing fixedly through the win- 
dow. ‘ There’s something funny 
about Berry,’ he went on after 
a time. ‘Do you know where 
he came from ? ’ 

“I suppose he jumped a 
ship,’ I said. 

““*He did,’ Davies agreed. 
‘He jumped the Bellato.’ 

** * Well?’ I prompted. 

“*But he didn’t come 
straight to see you,’ he went on. 
‘I happened to have some 
cases on board the Bellato, and 
I know that the ship had been 
gone at least a fortnight before 
that day when he called upon 
you. What intrigues me rather 
is where he got to during that 
fourteen days. You noticed, 
I suppose, that he’d been in a 
fight ? ’ 

“*TI certainly did,’ I said, 
remembering that open wound 
across his forehead. ‘But I 
thought he’d got it in jumping 
his ship.’ 

*** So did I, until I came to 
work things out a bit. But 
then I realised that he couldn’t 
have,’ Davies said. ‘ And there 
is another thing. The Bellato 
dropped her anchor here upon 
the night of the full moon. 
I’ve found that out too!’ 

“*You’re determined that 
he shall be moonstruck!’ I 
laughed. ‘ Didn’t you ask him 
why he wanted those particular 
nights off ? ’ 

“*T did, and he merely 
shrugged his shoulders,’ Davies 
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admitted. ‘ But it’s a peculiar 
thing that he should have 
changed his dates this month 
to the twentieth and twenty. 
first. The twentieth isthe 
night of the full moon, and ig 
just twenty-eight days after 
the night of his last leave. In 
short, he always wants to get 
off on the night of the full 
moon. And you'll admit that 
that’s rather queer.’ 

“*But he isn’t loony or 
anything of that, is he?’ I 
asked. 

“Davies appeared to con- 
sider the question. 

“*T don’t know that you 
could call him loony,’ he ad- 
mitted at last, ‘though he’s 
certainly queer. He’s perfectly 
all right while he’s working, 
but when he comes back from 
his nights out there is a kind 
of strained look about his eyes 
that doesn’t seem quite as it 
should be.’ 

*** Does he drink much?’ I 
asked. 

“* * Scarcely anything,’ Davies 
said. ‘ And that’s not the least 
funny part of it all, consider- 
ing what he is.’ He got to his 
feet and stretched himself. 
‘You didn’t happen to notice 
his hands when he came to 
see you?’ he asked casually. 

“* No,’ I said. ‘Why?’ 

“*T noticed that three of his 
nails were broken,’ Davies said 
as he picked up his helmet. 
‘Two on his right hand, and 
one on his left.’ 

“**He was broken all over 
if it comes to that ! ’ I retorted. 
‘But why do you ask ?’ 

“To that question, however; 
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Davies merely shrugged his 
shoulders. And after pulling 
down his coat and smoothing 
a few creases from its immacu- 
late whiteness, he walked out 
of the house leaving me stand- 
ing—I won’t say as brightly, 
but at any rate as motionless 
as Botticelli left his Graces 
beneath the orange-trees, or 
that unknown gentleman of 
Cnossos his three girls in blue. 
I did not see him again for 
pethaps a fortnight, and, in 
fact, had almost forgotten all 
about Mr Berry and his afflic- 
tions, when quite suddenly— 
it was in the middle of one 
afternoon, I remember—Davies 
walked into my office with the 
startling news that the sailor 
was buying a house. 

“* And what do you think 
he’s buying ? ’heasked. ‘ Why, 
that damned heap of ruins on 
the foreshore ! ’ 

“* You mean that old store ? ’ 
I asked in amazement. 

“*That, and no other!’ 
Davies said. ‘ He’s paid fifty 
pounds for it, and it isn’t 
worth a sovereign. Old Ma- 
hommed Ali must be half-dead 
with joy. It isn’t worth a sove- 
reign! The walls are crumbling 
to dust, and the roof’s like a 
sieve.’ 

“*But what’s he buying it 
for?’ I asked when I could 
get a word in edgeways. ‘ And 
Where’s he got the money 
from ¢ ’ 

“* He’s got the money from 
me,’ Davies answered. ‘ Though 
48 to why he’s bought the place 
—that I don’t know.’ He sat 
down and leaned his elbows on 
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my desk. ‘You remember 
what I told you about that 
moon business?’ he asked. 
And when I nodded: ‘ Well, 
it’s getting worse ! ’ 

*** How do you mean?’ I 
asked him. 

*“* * He’s bought a book upon 
the subject,’ he said. ‘ He got 
it up from Cape Town—a book 
on astronomical geography,— 
and whenever he’s got a mo- 
ment to spare he sits down and 
studies it. And I’ve found ont 
something else too! I’ve found 
out that on the nights of his 
leave, on the nights of the full 
moon, that is, he leaves my 
place, calls in at Delminto’s, 
and having planted himself at 
the extreme end of the counter, 
proceeds to drink a certain list 
of drinks. He gets through 
them at such a rate that he’s 
just finished the last as the 
clock is striking eight. And 
then, putting down his glass, 
he walks out of the back door 
of the bar and disappears 
across the sand in the direc- 
tion of this old store he’s 
bought. Now what do you 
make of that ? ’ 

*** Well, not very much!’ 
I was compelled to admit after 
a brief silence. ‘ Does he actu- 
ally spend the night in that 
old store?’ 

** * That I don’t know,’ Davies 
said, ‘ never having been there 
to see. But from the fact that 
he takes a chicken with him 
every time he——’ 

** * A chicken ? ’ I interrupted 
sharply. 

“‘ Davies nodded. ‘ I thought 
that would get you!’ he 
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chuckled. ‘He takes a live 
chicken with him when he 
goes, and when he comes back 
he comes back without it. 
Thai’ll show you the kind of 
racket he’s on. I tell you he’s 
plain moonstruck. And it is 
my opinion that he’s bought 
this ancient shack so that he 
can practice his rites there.’ 

“**But do you mean that 
he’s going native?’ I asked. 
‘Have you spoken to him 
about it?’ 

“*T’ve asked him what he 
fancies he’s up to,’ Davies 
admitted. ‘ And when I asked 
him straight out if he was 
moonstruck, he said that per- 
haps he was!’ 

*** Good Lord ! ’ I said, ‘ this 
is getting serious. We can’t 
have that kind of thing going 
on. Have you spoken about it 
to Delminto ? ’ 

“*No,’ said Davies. ‘I 
thought the best thing to do 
would be to keep it quiet until 
I can get rid of him. What 
would you ask Delminto, any- 
way?’ 

“<*T'd try to find out some- 
thing more about the man,’ I 
answered. ‘ Why he goes there 
in -preference to any of the 
other bars in the place when 
he wants to perform his drink- 
ing-by-numbers stunt.’ 

* * You please yourself about 
that,’ Davies remarked. ‘I’m 
not particularly friendly with 
Delminto, and don’t want to 
have anything more to do with 
him than I can help. But 
there’s no reason why you 
shouldn’t tackle him, if you 
feel you'd like to.’ 
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“*T will,’ I decided. And 
a day or two later I did, ] 
happened across him in the 
street, and after a few minutes’ 
conversation about nothing in 
particular he asked me into 
his bar. The place was de. 
serted at that early hour, and 
as soon as I could I worked 
round to the topic of Mr Berry, 
Delminto knew quite a lot 
about Mr Berry, with the 
result that half an hour later 
I left that bar in possession 
of two most interesting pieces 
of information. In the first 
place, Berry had not jumped 
the Bellato alone. And, in the 
second place, both of them— 
Berry and this other sailor— 
had been drinking in Delminto’s 
bar upon the very night on 
which they deserted their ship. 
The other fellow—Delminto had 
never known his name,—the 
other fellow had gone off up- 
country, though when I asked 
Delminto how he knew that, 
he could only reply that Berry 
had told him so. 

*‘ Well, the more I pondered 
that information the more mys 
terious it appeared to be. And 
in the evening, when I left my 
office, I thought I would go 
down and tell Davies what Pd 
learned. However, as things 
fell out, I was scarcely more 
than half-way towards the 
bridge when whom should I see 
coming towards me but Davies 
himself. 

*“*T was on my way to se 
you,’ I said as we met. 

*** And I was coming to se 
you,’ he retorted. And before 
I could begin my own story: 
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‘L believe I’ve discovered why 
Berry goes to Delminto’s and 
drinks by numbers!’ he burst 
out. 

“‘QOh?’ I asked, immedi- 
ately interested. ‘ Why ?’ 

“‘Tll tell you,’ he said. 
‘IT came upon the fellow read- 
ing behind the bar this after- 
noon, and without rhyme or 
reason he asked me if there 
was anything in that theory 
which holds that if a man does 
exactly the same things upon 
two different days he will think 
the same thoughts on the second 
day as he thought upon the 
first? I asked him what in 
the world he was talking about. 
And he replied that he had 
heard it said that if a man 
wanted to remember something 
he'd done when he was drunk, 
the best way to do it would be 
to get drunk again.’ 

“*And what did you tell 
him?’ I shot out. 

“Davies looked at me for a 
moment. 

“*T told him that I thought 
there might be something in 
the theory,’ he said. ‘ And he 
seemed quite pleased. But it 
was in my mind that he had 
given away the reason of his 
dtinking by numbers in Del- 
= bar. Don’t you think 
80 ’ 

“*T don’t only think so— 
I'm sure of it!’ I exclaimed. 
And I went on to tell him what 
Imyself had learned. ‘ Berry’s 
done something he’s not quite 
sire about,’ I said, ‘ something 
he can’t remember, and that’s 
why he’s working in your bar 
and hanging round Beira. And 
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that’s what’s at the bottom of 
this moon business and all this 
chicken killing. He probably 
slept out on the beach during 
those fourteen days which 
elapsed between the sailing of 
his ship and the time when he 
came to me for help, and it’s 
possible that the moon’s got 
at his brain and made him 
subject to these recurring hallu- 
cinations. Either that, or he’s 
got himself mixed up with a 
crowd of moon-mad natives. 
He was cut about enough for 
anything that day he came to 
see me!’ I added. 

““* That’s so!’ For several 
minutes Davies stood looking 
out across the bridge towards 
the unlovely outline of Tin 
Town. ‘ Well,’ he went on 
presently, ‘he’s due for leave 
again next week. He’s already 
asked me if he can go, and 
I’ve told him yes, and I think 
I shall follow him this time. 
I’m getting fed up with all this 
mystery.’ 

*** What night is he going ?’ 
I asked. 

“*On the seventeenth and 
eighteenth, the nights of the 
full moon,’ Davies said. ‘ Would 
you care to come with me?’ 

“*T’d love to,’ I admitted, 
‘but I daren’t. It wouldn’t 
do for me to be mixed up in 
anything like that. But Ill 
tell you what,’ I suggested, 
‘ you might eall in at my place 
on your way back—if you really 
decide to go, that is. I'd like 
to hear what happens.’ 

*** Tf I go, I will,’ he prom- 
ised, and shortly afterwards we 
parted, he to go back to Tin 
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Town and I to my house above 
the consulate. Nor did I see 
him again until about ten 
o’clock on the night of the 
seventeenth, when, as I was 
busy writing some letters, he 
raced up my stairs and burst 
into my room with the almost 
incredible news that the police 
were after Berry for murder ! 

“TI shall never forget that 
night if I live to be a hundred. 
Davies himself was all in, and 
for several minutes could do 
nothing but stand there stam- 
mering and stuttering like a 
fool. But bit by bit I got the 
tale from him, and bit by bit 
I was able to piece up the 
pattern of the night’s happen- 
ings. 

“ In the first place, it seemed, 
Davies had got the news from 
a boy he knew whose brother 
was in the police. The boy 
had come to him in his bar, 
and told him that the police 
were even then on their way 
across the bridge to arrest 
Berry for murder. A body had 
been washed up on the outer 
beach that afternoon—a body 
with a knife-blade broken off 
short in its ribs and the name 
Bellato still decipherable across 
its jersey. I suppose the police 
must have found out in some 
way or other that Berry had 
deserted from the Bellato, and 
by putting two and two together 
had jumped to the conclusion 
that Berry had killed his ship- 
mate. 

“‘ At any rate, Davies had not 
stopped to let the grass grow 
under his feet. It was four 
minutes to nine o’clock when 
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the boy came in with his news, 
and as it was the night of the 
full moon, if Berry had fo. 
lowed his usual programme he 
would have gone to Delminto’s, 
left there at eight o’clock sharp, 
walked across the sands in the 
direction of that dilapidated 
store he had bought, and would 
now either be actually inside it 
or somewhere very near. It 
took Davies a matter of minute 
only to close his bar and put 
out the lights, and it was ex 
actly five minutes past nine 
when he locked the back door 
and ran down to the river. 
He daren’t take the bridge, of 
course, in case he met the 
police, so he had himself rowed 
across the river, and then ran 
through the outskirts of Beira, 
and so on towards the sands 
and Berry’s shack. 

“The place was in darkness, 
he saw, as he drew near. But 
arriving outside the broken 
window, he looked in. He told 
me that he almost screamed. 
Upon the wall immediately 
facing him was a big black 
cross, and from the middle of 
that cross a face was gaping. 
It was a ghastly face, a drip 
ping face, a face that for 4 
moment he absolutely failed 
to recognise as Berry’s. And 
in the same second that he did 
recognise it, he also saw that 
the man’s fingers were 
into the wall—thrust right into 
it,—and that his head wa 
screwed round on his shoulders 
gaping at him. He told me 
that for a fraction of a second 
he thought the man was dead. 

“He never knew how long 
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he stood there, but at last he 
remembered what he had come 
for, and somehow or other 
managed to wrench himself 
from that window and go round 
to the door. The door was 
unfastened ; and pushing 
against it, he entered. The 

was in darkness, warm, 
fetid darkness, but as soon 
as his eyes had accustomed 
themselves to the gloom he 
realised that the big black 
cross Was caused by the moon’s 
rays Shining through the cross- 
frames of the window. That 
much he saw instinctively ; 
but what he saw in fact, saw 
consciously, was the figure of 
Berry coming at him with a 
knife in his hand. 

“* Keep off !’ he roared, ‘ or 
by the living God I'll plug 
you!’ He hadn’t a pistol on 
him, but, as he said himself, 
that didn’t matter. Berry was 
mad. He could see it in his 
dripping face, in his staring 
eyes, in the whole twisted 
mouth of him. The poor fool 
was bewitched,—bewitched by 
the full moon and his own 
fantastic rites. But he might 
just as well have spoken to a 
dead man for all the notice he 
Wok. Eyes staring, mouth 
esnarl, he came at Davies 
with the stealthy tread of a 
tiger approaching its kill. And 
suddenly remembering the thing 
which had been washed ashore 
m the outer beach that even- 
ing, Davies realised that that 
was just what he was—a tiger, 
aid a killer at that ! 

“The door was just behind 
him, still open, and in one 
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bound he had cleared the inter- 
vening space and was on. the 
outside of the shack holding 
the door closed behind him for 
all he was worth. The cool air 
from the sea blew refreshingly 
about his wet clothes, blew 
soothingly upon his heated 
brain. And when he saw that 
Berry was making no attempt 
to open the door from the 
inside, very quietly he let go 
the handle and crept round to 
the window. Berry was still 
standing just as Davies had 
left him. . He hadn’t moved 
an inch. The knife was still 
in his hand, and he was watch- 
ing the door as though expect- 
ing it to open again. 

“* Berry,’ Davies said as 
coolly as he could, ‘I came to 
tell you that the police are 
after you for murder. They’ve 
found the body of a sailor off 
the Bellato, and they’ve found 
the blade of a knife still stuck 
fast in its ribs. They’re after 
you for murder !’ 

“For a second there was a 
dead silence. Then, as a breath 
of wind rustled through the 
palm leaves overhead, Davies 
caught the significant clatter of 
falling steel. Berry had dropped 
his knife. 

“«* Murder ?’ came a gasping 
cry from inside the shack. 

“* Murder!’ said Davies. 
And taking his courage in both 
hands, he went back to the 
door. ‘ You’d better get away 
while the going’s good,’ he said 
as he re-entered the house. 
‘ They won’t be long in tracing 
you here. I’ve brought you 
some money, and I’ll let you 
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have some more as soon as it’s 
safe. But the chief thing is to 
go—and to go now!’ 

“Berry simply looked at 
him. Some of the madness 
appeared to have died out of 
his eyes, but nevertheless he 
made no effort to move. 

** * Tnever murdered Smithy,’ 
he whispered at last. ‘He 
killed himself. He fell on his 
own knife when he was trying 
to kill me. I never murdered 
him !’ 

** * Well, it’s no good bother- 
ing about that now,’ Davies 
told him. ‘The thing is to 


get away before the police get 
you. Don’t stand there star- 
ing, man! Get a move on!’ 
***T can’t leave here,’ Berry 
replied doggedly. 
** * Can’t leave here ? ’ Davies 
echoed. ‘ Why can’t you leave 


here. What’s to stop you ?’ 

“For a moment Berry said 
nothing, merely turning his eyes 
towards that black cross on 
the wall. But then, with an 
almost animal-like cry of fury, 
he flung himself bodily against 
it. 

“*“Damn you!’ he raved, 
clawing at the loose bricks with 
his naked hands. ‘Come out 
of it! Come out of it, you 
swine!’ His voice rose to a 
shriek, and great lumps of 
plaster and dried brick scaled 
off beneath his onslaught. And 
standing there watching him, 
watching him tearing at that 
ancient wall, quite suddenly 
Davies understood the meaning 
of those broken finger-nails he’d 
noticed. And in the same 
second he sensed Berry’s secret. 
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“*You’ve got Something 
bricked up there!’ he literally 
panted. ‘What have you 
hidden away ?’ 

“Berry spun round to face 
him, sweat dripping off his 
chin end, and his eyes blazing 
with thwarted greed. 

“*A pearl!’ he mouthed, 
‘A black pearl! It’s in this 
blasted wall, but I can’t find 
it!’ 

** Davies told me that it was 
just as though a whirling kalei- 
doscope had suddenly ceased 
to turn, allowing him to see 
the separate colours which had 
gone to make up the complete 
pattern. He could see the 
whole affair from beginning to 
end; Berry’s moon madness, 
his drinking by numbers, his 
delvings into astronomical geog- 
raphy, everything—everything 
was crystal clear to him as he 
stood there looking at that 
cross upon the wall. 

*** And this other man, this 
one they’ve found dead on the 
outer beach, what’s he got to 
do with it? ’ he jerked out. 

“ And then Berry told him 
exactly what had happened. 
He stopped his insensate claw- 
ing at that wall, and tod 
Davies just what had led up 
to the murder, if murder you 
can call it, which doesn’t seem 
probable. The Bellato had 
sailed from Salong, and i 
Salong one of the ship’s lascar 
had by some means or other 
become possessed of a black 
pearl. Berry said he stole if, 
but whether he did or not, the 
fact remains that when Berty 
and his shipmate got wind of 
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the jewel they put their heads 
together and determined to 
steal it from the lascar at the 
very first opportunity which 
presented itself. That oppor- 
tunity came when the Bellato 
anchored off the wharf at 
Beira, and it was then that 
Berry and his friend stole the 
pearl from the sleeping lascar 
and dropped over the ship’s 
side into a waiting native boat. 
Once on shore, they made for 
Delminto’s bar with the idea 
of celebrating their achieve- 
ment, but as is so often the 
case at such times they grossly 
overdid it, and without any 
conscious knowledge of how or 
when they eventually found 
themselves sitting in the dark- 
ness of a deserted house. And 
it was while they were sitting 
there singing that Berry thought 
how very easy it would be for 
the lascar to follow them and 
steal the pearl from them while 
they lay asleep. He mentioned 
the matter to his companion, 
and after some discussion they 
decided to hide the pearl in 
such a way that even if the 
lascar followed them he would 
not be able to find it. The 
place they decided on was a 
hole in the wall, and into that 
hole—as far as he could push 
it—Berry thrust the little 
leather bag containing the pearl. 
He pushed it as far as he could, 
because in his fuddled mind 
was the notion that the farther 
into the wall he pushed it, the 
harder it would be for the 
lascar to find. But he did the 
job so well, and so thoroughly, 
that when he woke up the next 
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morning, he couldn’t find it 
himself ! 

“Well, he poked and he 
prodded about without any 
success other than damaging 
the wall even more than it was 
damaged already; and it was 
like a honeycomb to start with, 
what with the thousands of 
nail-holes left by the Indian 
owner when he had dismantled 
the place at least half a dozen 
years before, and the innumer- 
able cracks and fissures which 
time and the sea air had 
wrought in the sun-dried bricks ; 
and when darkness came to 
put an end to his search, he 
was no nearer to finding the 
pearl than he had been when 
he had started in the dawn. 
But that night, as they sat 
watching the moon rise and 
wondering what they could do 
to regain the pearl without 
having recourse to dismantling 
the entire building, happening 
to glance at the wall behind 
him, Berry found himself con- 
fronted with a big black cross. 

*** Good God !’ he exclaimed 
suddenly, jumping to his feet. 
‘ That’s where I put it. There, 
in the middle of that cross!’ 
He remembered it the moment 
he saw it. That cross stood out 
clear and distinct in his memory. 
He was positively certain that 
he had put the pearl into a hole 
somewhere about the middle 
of that cross. He was con- 
vinced of it, and so they started 
their pokings and proddings all 
over again. But as they pro- 
ceeded with the job, Berry 
noticed that the cross was get- 
ting lower and lower on the 
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wall as the moon outside rose 
higher and higher into the sky. 
Which meant that they were 
never searching in the same 
spot for many minutes on end, 
and also, if they were to take 
the centre of that cross as their 
landmark, that they must 
search there at exactly the 
same time of night as it had 
been when they had hidden the 
pearl. With that discovery 
they gave up the search for 
the night, but when the next 
night came round, and despite 
the fact of searching at a few 
minutes past eight o’clock they 
still couldn’t find it, it suddenly 
occurred to Berry that even 
then the moon was not in 
exactly the same position in 
the sky as it had been at a 
few minutes past eight upon 
the night when they had hidden 
the pearl. 

“* And it never will be in 
the same place until the next 
new moon,’ he told his com- 
panion. ‘ And if we can’t strike 
it by sheer luck, then we shall 
have to stop here until eight 
o’clock on the night of the next 
full moon.’ 

“The other fellow—Smithy, 
as Berry called him—had not 
apparently thought very much 
of the idea, and after a day 
or two’s further search without 
any result had begun to exhibit 
signs of restlessness. He used 
to sit in one corner of the shack 
and eye Berry suspiciously ; 
and wherever Berry went, 
Smithy followed him. He be- 
gan to throw out hints that 
Berry knew more than he 
would admit, and that if he 
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wanted to he could find the 


pearl straight. away. ‘ Those 
who hide can always find,’ he 
said darkly, ‘ when they want 
to!’ 

“ The end came a few nights 
later. Smithy had been out 
by himself, and he came back 
with more liquor inside him 
than he could safely carry, 
One word led to another, and 
very soon Smithy was accusing 
Berry—in so many words—of 
double-crossing and of having 
the pearl in his own possession. 
Berry called him a dirty liar, 
and hit him across his mouth, 
whereupon Smithy whipped out 
a knife and went for him. 
There was a scuffle, and some- 
how or other, tripping over 
Berry’s. outstretched foot, 
Smithy crashed on to the point 
of his own knife—and died. 

** What happened afterwards, 
of course, was only too clear. 
Appalled by what had occurred, 
yet realising his own position 
in the matter and the difficulty 
he would have in clearing him- 
self of suspicion, Berry had 
taken the body down to the 
water’s edge and got rid of if 
in that way. The current m 
the Pungwe estuary runs very 
fast, and it was in his mind 
that the body would either be 
carried out to sea or devoured 
by sharks—but in any case 
lost. And when it was not 
washed up upon the following 
day, nor upon the day alter 
that, he gradually regained his 
lost nerve, and once more took 
up the search for the pearl 
But by now his funds were 
running low, and what with 
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one thing and another he soon 

to realise that if he was 
to wait for the next full moon, 
the best thing he could do 
would be to get some kind of 
job in Beira. With that idea 
in his mind he had come to 
me, and as I have already told 
you I sent him down to Davies ; 
and it was because of Davies’ 
many questions into his move- 
ments upon the nights of the 
full moon that he had invented 
that tale of moon madness and 
adopted the chicken killing to 
give colour to his tale. And 
a3 the weeks went past, and 
stil he could not find the 
missing pearl, he had hit upon 
the idea of buying the old store 
from its owner and taking it 
to pieces brick by brick. 

“That, at any rate, was what 
he told Davies as they stood 
together in the darkness of the 
store while the police were 
drawing nearer and nearer. 
And I daresay it was perfectly 
ttue—most probably was true, 
when you remember that the 
inife-blade was actually em- 
bedded in a rib bone and broken 
off short! Anyway, true or 
not, it convinced Davies, who, 
sitting in my room that night, 
candidly admitted that he had 
given the man money and 
watched him escape through 
the mangroves. 

“*T told him to make for 
Sofala,’ he said, ‘and to stop 
there until I thought it was 
sale for him to return. And 
he'd barely disappeared into 
the swamp when I heard the 
Police trolley arriving. I ran 
for my life!’ Davies laughed, 
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‘and here I am, all safe and 
sound. But do you know what 
sticks in my mind, what I was 
thinking of all the time I was 
beating the police across the 
sands? I was thinking how 
strange it was that the dead 
man should have turned up 
this evening, above all other 
evenings. And then I thought 
of another thing. The tides 
are influenced by the moon, 
aren’t they? And I was won- 
dering if the very moon for 
which Berry had been waiting 
wasn’t responsible for the ex- 
ceptionally high tide which has 
washed the other man ashore. 
That would be something like 
poetic justice, wouldn’t it? 
Real poetic justice ! ’ 

“I got to my feet. As Vice- 
Consul of the British colony 
in Beira I wasn’t as much 
interested in the subject of 
poetic justice as in the subject 
of Portuguese justice! And I 
knew that if they could in- 
veigle Davies into the business, 
and through him me, nothing 
would please them better. So 
I told friend Davies to take 
himself off to Tin Town as 
hard as he could go, and on 
no account whatever to men- 
tion the fact that he had been 
to the consulate that night. 

** * What are you going to do 
about the pearl ?’ I asked him 
as I accompanied him to the 
foot of the stairs. 

“ Davies shrugged. 

** Tt’s been lying there so 
long already that it can safely 
lie there a little longer,’ he 
said. ‘What's happened, of 
course, is that it has fallen 
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down inside the brickwork, and 
nothing short of taking the 
shack to pieces will ever bring 
it to light. I told Berry that, 
and also promised to keep an 
eye on the place until he comes 
back. It’s his property, any- 
how, and nobody can touch it 
without his permission.’ 

“* That’s so,’ I agreed, as 
we shook hands. I stood for 
a moment watching him pass 
down the shadowed side of the 
road, reflecting that once again 
he had lived up to his reputa- 
tion as champion of the down- 
and-outs. Then I turned and 
went back up the stairs to my 
quarters: But not to finish 
my letter—no, sir! For barely 
had I read through what I had 
written and composed my 
thoughts to continue, when 
there was a tap at my door, 
and there stood my personal 
boy with the news that the 
Commandant of Police would 
like to see me. 

“* Very well,’ I said, hiding 
my consternation beneath my 
best official manner. ‘Show 
His Excellency inside.’ 

“A moment later His Ex- 
cellency came inside, and at 
the very first glance I saw 
there was trouble in the wind. 
No Portuguese official ever does 
anything without being in uni- 
form, and the more uniform 
he has on the more important 
will be his business. This 
fellow I saw was not only in 
full uniform, but was also 


_ wearing his sword. 


“* Good-evening, Excellency,’ 
I murmured, bracing myself up 
to meet the worst. 
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“He bowed and took the 
chair I drew out for him. 

***T have come to ask you 
a question, Excellency,’ he be- 
gan portentously. ‘ Every Eng. 
lishman in Beira is known to 
you, of course, as are his habits 
and mode of life; and I want 
to ask you why a man named 
Berry should spend so much of 
his time in searching about in 
Mahommed Ali’s old store on 
the beach ? ’ 

“* But has this man Berry 
been searching about in Ma 
hommed Ali’s old store on the 
beach ? ’ I asked. 

**Not only searching it, 
he replied coolly, ‘ but he has 
even bought the place, as you 
are doubtless aware.’ 

“TI looked at him for a mo- 
ment, not quite sure where he 
was leading. I had never liked 
the man, but in that instant 
I came near to positively hat- 
ing him! I had a strong sus- 
picion that he was keeping 
something up his sleeve, and 
that he was waiting to catch 
me. I wondered if he had seen 
Davies leave my house, or if 
the police had recognised him 
as he flew across the sands in 
front of them. 

“* You have heard that we 
found a dead man lying on the 
outer beach this evening ? ’ he 
went on when I remained silent. 
‘A man who ran away from 
the same ship—the Bellato— 
as this man Berry ran away 
from ? ’ 

*T have received no official 
intimation of the fact, Excel: 
lency,’ I said. 

** And that there was 4 
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proken knife-blade still stuck 
fast in his ribs?’ he went on 
as though I hadn’t spoken. 
‘And that the word Bellato is 
still plainly to be read upon 
the remains of his seaman’s 
jersey ?’ 

“*Ts that so?’ I asked as 
guavely as I could. ‘ That 
seems rather extraordinary, 
doesn’t it, considering the time 
the body must have been in 
the water ? ’ 

“Tt hasn’t been in the 
water,’ he retorted, ‘at least, 
not for long! In my opinion 
it has been lying upon the rocks 
of the outer beach, and was 
only washed up higher, washed 
up to where we found it, by 
to-day’s high tide. Still,’ he 
went on smoothly, ‘I echo 
your word “extraordinary,” 
It is extraordin- 
ary! Because upon the one 
hand we have an Englishman 
named Berry searching and 
searching and searching for 
something in Mahommed Ali’s 
dld store, and upon the other 
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hand we have another English- 
man washed up on the outer 
beach with a knife-blade in 
his ribs and the word Bellato 
woven into the material of his 
jersey. Yes, I think you will 
agree that that is extraor- 
dinary !’ 

*“* * But why ? ’ I asked, utter- 
ly failing to catch the drift of 
his argument. 

“* He smiled at me, nastily. 

*“* You see no connection, 
Excellency ?’ he asked. ‘No 
possible connection between the 
two?’ 

““*T don’t!’ I said. ‘ None 
whatever!’ I repeated, secure 
in the knowledge that Davies 
and I alone possessed. ‘ What 
connection could there possibly 
be ?’ 

“*This!’ he said, flinging 
his arms across the table. ‘ We 
found it securely tied about 
the dead man’s waist.’ And 
opening his hand he showed me 
a little leather bag. 

“There was a black pearl 
in it.” 








SOME BOOK-HUNTING ADVENTURES. 


BY R. 8. GARNETT. 


IV. 


‘SAINTS AND SINNERS.’ 


I oncE knew a man who 
suffered socially from the asper- 
sion that he had married his 
cook. I knew that the records 
of no church, chapel, or registry 
office could be found to bear 
the accusation out, but, as he 
used to observe to me, “ that 
does not do me any good, so 
let us leave the matter where 
it is and have dinner.” I 
myself have been accused of 
having deported to the city 
of York (England) a lady who 
was not my wife. My ride to 
York with her candour does 
not allow me to deny, but I 
trust that the ingenuous sim- 
plicity with which all relating 
to it will be here laid before 
the world will be such as to 
disarm even the censorious. 
That lying jade, Mistress Scan- 
dal, has too long been allowed 
by me to damage my reputa- 
tion. Only last summer as I 
was swimming off the south 
coast a lady swimmer, a 
stranger to me but not to my 
family, approached me in the 
water and said, “Do tell me 
about Aunt Annette; I have 
been longing to meet you to 
hear all about her and you.” 
I straightway dived, and so 
lost her; she can buy this 
number of ‘ Maga.’ 


While rapidly writing the 
foregoing paragraph I have 
been uneasily asking myself, 
“But will it be possible for 
me, for the time it will take 
me to tell the story, to place 
myself in the position of the 
man I was forty years ago?” 
To-day a ride to York (England) 
with half a hundred ladies 
would not intimidate me in 
the least (provided they had 
paid for their tickets). There 
being so much safety, I should, 
indeed, probably go to sleep 
before reaching Hatfield. But 
forty years ago! To fall asleep 
with a slumbering lady by my 
side would then have seemed 
@ monstrous impossibility, and 
yet I did so! But to my 
story. 

“... And so,” surprisingly 
concluded an acquaintance’s 
narration of what he fondly 
considered to be his amatory 
conquest, “will you be my 
best man ? ” 

I was much astonished and 
even annoyed at the request. 
You see, I had never really 
known the fellow at all well. 
Besides, I could only conclude, 
even from his own version of 
the whole affair, that he was 
about to make a fool of himself. 

“It’s very kind of you,” 
replied I, ‘‘ but——” 

“Oh, but you must!” he 
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proke in eagerly; “you see 
there’s no one else I can ask, 
all my friends being in South 
America; and besides, I want 
you to get your mother to be 
awfully decent and lend her 
house for the reception. Mil- 
dred’s people are all in South 
Africa, and Aunt Annette won’t 
hear of it taking place at a 
hotel. She’s tremendously im- 
portant, you know,” he con- 
eluded. 

“Oh, is she?” said I. 

“Tt’s fearfully good of you 
and all that,” he gratefully 
stuttered, adding as his climax, 
“You must come and visit us 
at Santos; the yellow fever 
there is grossly exaggerated.” 

And so it was. arranged. I 
was to be his best man in a 
few days’ time, and my mother 
was to have the wedding recep- 
tion in her house on behalf of 
a girl she had never seen or 
heard of. I must here frankly 
admit that my mother, far 
from raising the slightest objec- 
tion to so doing, was delighted. 
As for my sisters, they took 
notice of me for the first time 
for weeks past. I happened to 
have a photograph of the bride- 
groom (in a cricket XI. group), 
and they (the sisters) all vowed 
and declared that he was ‘ very 
good-looking.’ (He was a trifle 
lop-sided, but this did not 
show.) j 

I sought an interview with 
my tailor, to whom I owed 
more than a trifle; he behaved 
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like a trump, and actually gave 
me his card to present to the 
bridegroom. I pass over a 
good many details to come to 
‘Aunt Annette,’ the heroine of 
this history. 

Her first call on my mother 
(on an ‘At Home’ day) is 
considered the most wonderful 
event that has ever occurred 
in the annals of the family. 
I was not present, but I have 
collected that Aunt Annette 
drove up to the door in a 
yellow barouche (generally sup- 
posed to have been lent to her 
by Madame Tussaud), that she 
curtsied —as old ladies still 
sometimes did—very low on 
entering the drawing-room, and 
again lower still before she 
took my mother’s extended 
hand. She then sank on to a 
sofa, and producing a tiny 
monkey about the size of a 
squirrel! from the recesses of 
her voluminous rich black-silk 
dress and mantilla, asked it 
how it liked my mother’s house. 
She then explained that having 
resided in the trou Jérémie 
and Rio de Janeiro, and being 
much attached to monkeys, she 
usually had one with her. She 
was offered tea, but declined 
it, saying that she always 
drank maté; but if there were 
any nuts in the establishment 
Quacko would like one. My 
mother mentioned that it was 
proposed to have the ‘ recep- 
tion’ in the room in which 
they were then sitting. Aunt 





’ I believe that it was, in fact, a saimirf, or squirrel monkey called the ‘titi,’ 


It had silky fur of an olive-green hue. 
ve seen it cry. 


Its eyes resembled those of a child. I 
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Annette sprang to her feet 
with astonishing alertness for 
her age, which was indetermi- 
nate, produced a yard-measure, 
and asked my sisters to help 
her to measure the apartment. 
She politely explained that she 
did not doubt that its cubic 
capacity would accommodate 
all the wedding guests, but she 
stated emphatically that her 
sister, in the trou Jérémie, 
would not be satisfied unless 
the exact measurements were 
supplied to her—as also, in- 
deed, full descriptions of the 
furniture, pictures, and orna- 
ments. Fortunately, perhaps, 
the lady’s notions of the eti- 
quette to be observed on the 
occasion of a first call did not 
admit of staying over twelve 
minutes. At the end of that 
time she took a ceremonious 
leave, and was seen into her 
barouche by all the servants. 
(They were immensely im- 
pressed by her, as well they 
might be, for each received a 
handsome pourboire.) It was 
thus clear that Aunt Annette 
was the feminine of a nabob. 
The wedding itself is a 
hideous recollection to me. In 
the first place, I shall always 
believe that the garments sent 
home at the very last moment 
by my tailor were not intended 
for me at all; and if on any 
part of this globe there exists 
@ man who on or about the 
24th April 1890 received from 
Saville Row a tail-coat, waist- 
coat, and pearl-grey trousers a 
size and a half too large for 
him, he is the man who got 
my ‘ best man’s’ clothes. Had 


not my sister Myra herself 
inserted the buttons in the 
button-holes, I should have 
been saved from the awful 
adventure that befel me, for 
I should never have turned up 
at the church—which was poked 
away in an old-fashioned square 
in Bloomsbury. As it was, I 
got there rather late, to find 
the bridegroom in what I can 
only describe as a blue funk, 
For some unknown reason, he 
had got it into his head that 
the ‘bride had changed her 
mind,’ and did not mean to 
be . married—at all events, to 
him. I had every reason to 
believe the contrary, for she 
had been staying with us for 
some days, and we all knew 
perfectly well that to be united 
to him was really her desire. 
I did my best to reassure him, 
but all he said was, “‘ Man, you 
know nothing about it.” I 
then asked him whether he 
had got the ring on him. His 
reply was, “Do you think I 
am a fool?” I did, but one 
can hardly tell the naked truth 
on such an occasion. I asked 
him to show it to me. (We 
were now in the chancel of the 
church.) He glared at me, but 
began to search his pockets. I 
could tell at once that he no 
more had the ring than I had. 
As his fingers touched the 
bottom of each pocket he 
turned ashy white, then 4 
sickly green, then a kind of 
permanent blue. He stuttered, 
“‘ Man, it must be in my white 
waistcoat in my trunk at the 
hotel.” 

What exactly I did I shall 
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never know, though recently I 
went over the ground trying 
to recall everything; but I 
have.a confused recollection 
of being pursued through the 
organ-loft by a verger, of kick- 
ing open a side door and of 
rushing out into a side street 
to find myself confronted by 
the bride! (She, you must 
know, had arrived a bit early, 
and was hiding there prepara- 
tory to making her grand entry 
at the psychological moment 
at the proper large door 
opening on the square.) My 
male readers, who up to this 
moment must, I am sure, be 
as unhappy as I was, can now 
take a grain of comfort, for I 
am @ living witness to the fact 
that an angry bride’s look is 
not necessarily fatal to a best 
man. She hissed out, ‘‘ What 
have you done with him ? ” 

As I ran past her I in my 
turn hissed, ‘‘ He’s inside; I 
am going to his hotel for the 
ting. For God’s sake, stay 
where you are.” 

As @ youth I was a noted 
short-distance sprinter (a very 
few men may still exist who 
Temember my dead heat in the 
100 yards with Chardin the 
French ‘ crack ’), but I am not 
now writing of so remote a 
time. Moreover, my clothes, 
a I at once found, were too 
Well tailored to stretch or 
‘give’ on my person. Never- 

I ran! When police- 
men, of whom, at different 
points, there seemed a dozen, 
tried to stop me, I shouted, 
“It’s a wedding!” and they 
fell back grinning. But, they 
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fell back. At last I rushed 
into the hotel (it is still a going 
concern, a8 I saw the other 
day), tore up to the bride- 
groom’s room (fortunately I 
knew its location), thrust the 
door open, and found myself 
in front of a trunk almost as 
big as a medium-sized rhino. 
At its very bottom, under 
scores of garments and odds 
and ends, was the white waist- 
coat, and in one of its pockets 
was the ring. 

When I again saw the church 
looming before me, it seemed 
to me that the life of the 
Wandering Jew must feel short 
to him in comparison with the 
interval of time that to me had 
elapsed since I had last beheld 
that edifice. I was dimly con- 
scious of a huge, foolish, open- 
mouthed crowd. I panted 
through it, found myself in 
the organ loft, where I was, 
this time, pursued by the 
organist as well as the verger, 
and finally reached the spectre 
bridegroom. He moaned,“ Man, 
I knew she wouldn’t come. So 
your frightful slowness doesn’t 
matter.” 

As he yet spoke the bride 
entered the church on the arm 
of I forget whom ; and I must 
say, to the credit of brides, 
that no one (but I) could have 
possibly imagined what she had 
been through. On the con- 
trary, her smile was simply 
marvellous. 

I spare you the marriage 
service, the homily inclusive, 
and everything; and I come 
to the ‘numerously attended ’ 
reception at my mother’s house. 
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Sweet champagne, even then, 
I knew not to agree with me, 
and that I ever willingly drank 
it seems now hard to believe, 
but Aunt Annette pledged me 
in a bumper, and I fell. I had 
known for some days, from 
numerous requests ‘‘ not to for- 
get Aunt Annette,’’ that my 
family considered my duties to 
the bridegroom to be nothing 
as compared with my duties to 
her whose age, though undeter- 
mined, entitled her to attention. 
She had not before seen me, 
but had, so I was told, taken 
a fancy to me on being shown, 
on the occasion of her second 
visit to my mother, my photo- 
graph, taken when I was aged 
ten, holding a gun, and declar- 
ing, according to the legend at 
the foot thereof, “I am a 
robber bold.” This, she had 
said to Myra, reminded her 
of a man (absurd on the face 
of it, a8 you see) to whom she, 
as she laughingly explained 
(observing no sort of reticence 
about her ‘ past’), had been 
engaged at Rio de Janeiro, 
and who had run away, or, 
rather, paddled himself off in 
@ canoe up the Amazon, never 
more to be seen by his fellow- 
men. Suffice it to say, I found 
Aunt Annette considered that 
I was her man on the occasion, 
which she considered one for 
much jollity (weddings in the 
trou Jérémie and at Rio were 
of rare occurrence). As I 
have related, she pledged me 
in a bumper, admired my 
clothes, and finally told me 
that it was I who was to 
take her to King’s Cross to 
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see the ‘happy pair’ off by 
the Scottish express. 

By then I felt so unwell 
that I felt justified in declaring 
that what was wanting to me 
was a visit to the doctor ; but, 
summoning up all my fortitude, 
I got into an open carriage 
and pair with Aunt Annette 
en route for King’s Cross Station, 

I solemnly declare it was 
only then that I ‘took in’ 
her white lace veil, numerous 
floral decorations, and light 
lilac silk dress (with a train), 
I noticed because of the em- 
barrassing attention paid to 
us by the populace as we drove 
along. 

She was tall and handsome 
with her large well-cut features 
and strangely set, bold, jet- 
black eyes. 

Our reception on arriving at 
King’s Cross Station I can 
only describe as enthusiastic. 
Four or five porters swooped 
upon us, pulled us from our 
seats, lifted us down, environed 
us, and escorted us to the train 
(No. 1 platform). There we 
looked round for the happy 
pair. Nowhere were they to 
be seen. At that moment the 
guard bustled up, and, unlock- 
ing the door of a first-class 
carriage, held it invitingly open 
as he said, ‘“ Ye'’ll be the 
happier inside, I’m thinking. 
Bide a wee, and I’ll look after 
ye my ainself.”’ 

‘What a charming man!” 
whispered Aunt Annette to me. 
“ Yes, it will be better, won't 
it? When they come we W 
give them our seats, otherwise 
they may not find any.” 
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So she got in, almost pulling 
me after her. 

Something had gone wrong 
with her attire. It was hardly 
adjusted when, to my horror, 
I heard a whistle, and the 
train began to move, while a 
stentorian voice (I seem to 
hear it even as I write this) 
called, “First stop York!” 
A group of people bowed and 
waved to us as the train 
gathered velocity. I half rose 
to leap out, but realised in a 
flash that I could not leave 
my companion. I felt miser- 
able. Apparently I was to be 
taken for a young husband 
who had just married an elderly 
lady for her riches. 

“This is delightful!” said 
Aunt Annette, affectionately 
holding my arm. “ Evidently 
they all take us for the happy 
pair. How very amusing!” 
Then, observing my stricken 
expression, she added, ‘‘ No 
doubt the twain forgot in their 
bliss to look out for us. I 
wonder in what part of the 
train they are!” So did not 
I; for I had but scant faith in 
the bridegroom’s ability to 
catch @ train. (Later I heard 
that their horses, frightened 
by @ bicycle, had bolted, and 
partially wrecked a shop on 
the way to the station, but 
Without doing much harm to 
the occupants of the carriage 
the coachman.) 

The train went into a tunnel 
+++ &@ Series of tunnels. 

To my dying day, and I am 
swe that it will dawn sooner 
than it would have done but 
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for that ride to York, I shall 
never, never forget my suffer- 
ings. To my disordered senses, 
the flight of the other man up 
the Amazon seemed to me the 
only possible alleviation of the 
hideous state of mental torture 
in which the poor fellow must 
have been when he was forced 
to undertake it. How I envied 
him! With every stroke of 
his paddle he put further dis- 
tance between him and his 
lady-love. Every fresh banyan, 
cocoa-nut palm, or hibiscus (I 
have not got up any Brazilian 
flora or fauna for the purpose 
of writing all this: charitably 
ascribe all errors to my natural 
agitation on relating this pain- 
ful adventure), every flight of 
birds or insects, every serpent 
dropping from overhead, every 
basking caiman must, as he 
sped past, have bade him hope 
that he would gain some day 
the inviolate recesses of a 
virgin country that lay some- 
where far, far ahead. But I? 
Although I was speeding along 
at the rate of sixty miles an 
hour, I had the lady by my 
side ! 

We roared through Hatfield, 
Peterborough, Grantham ; and 
every moment became worse 
for me. I was desperately 
thinking, “Shall I not be 
still worse off when we have 
reached York ? ” 

At that moment something 
rested on my shoulder. It 
was the head of Aunt Annette. 
She was asleep. 

I felt so very unwell that 
really I am by no means sure 
that Nature, in her inscrutable 
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designs, did not intend me for 
a martyr. No martyr offering 
his limbs to the rack, his head 
to the block, his whole body to 
the devouring element, can 
have suffered more than I did 
for a few minutes. Then, 
mercifully, it occurred to me 
that Aunt Annette was in- 
nocuous when asleep. And 
next, the notion struck me 
that if she still slept when 
York was reached, I could slip 
from her and leave her to 
journey on alone to Edinburgh. 

I now watched her as closely 
as a mother watches her sleep- 
ing sick babe. She slept, she 
slept . . . she continued to 
sleep ! 

I do not know when I 
myself lost consciousness. I 
recall that I awoke with a 
start to find the guard bending 


over me—I should say us. 
“You'll be wanting tea at 
York,” said he. 
“No, no, no!” I replied in 
a whisper. “‘ Now, help! Place 
the lady lying down on that 


seat. Here’s a sovereign! (I 
wish I had one now!) I have 
@ most important engagement 
in York. Look carefully after 
the lady, who is going on to 
Edinburgh.”’ (I said, or rather 
whispered, a great deal more 
than that.) 

But the expenditure of my 
sovereign proved, in the event, 
to be useless. Aunt Annette 
woke up as soon as touched, 
and saying that I looked pale, 
rallied me on what she termed 
my ‘nervousness.’ I explained 
that the sweet champagne had 
nearly killed me, and she in- 
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stantly became very motherly 
in her solicitude. She said that 
I must get out at York and 
return by the first train to 
London; but, for her part, 
she intended to proceed to 
Edinburgh, a capital she longed 
to see—she being deeply inter- 
ested in Scottish history and 
legend. I highly applauded 
this resolution on her part by 
word of mouth, and internally 
feltimmeasurably relieved. Lad- 
vised her as to which hotel tostay 
at, and also to send for her maid 
and Quacko as soon as possible, 
** Wire, please, to Hortense for 
me,”’ she said. Her equanimity 
was wonderful, notwithstand- 
ing the guard having told her 
that the happy pair were not 
on board the train. In fast, 
she spoke more of Quacko than 
of them. 

York reached, Aunt Annette 
and I parted on excellent terms, 
and already feeling much te 
covered I sent off a wire to 
the maid Hortense bidding her 
travel with Quacko and a 
suitable assortment of her mis- 
tress’s garments to Edinburgh 
the next morning. 

I reached home in the early 
hours. My mother and sisters 
joked me unmercifully about 
having ‘run away’ with Aunt 
Annette, and the story citer 
lated among all our friends 
and acquaintances. I said # 
Myra that I felt at a loss 
account for the lady’s interest 
inme. She laughed and replied, 
“She thinks you can get het 
something she much wants. 
A letter from Edinburgh e& 
lightened me on the subject. 
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It was reminiscent of the 


journey. 
nthe guard (what a charm- 
man !),” she said, “came 
to me and told me of your 
instructions to him about me. 
It is clear that he did not 
believe a word that you said 
(in fact, he plainly hinted to 
me that you were the worse 
for drink), and he asked me 
to overlook my young hus- 
pand’s backsliding, in all the 
circumstances, and telegraph 
you that you were forgiven. 
What a charming man—how 
very amusing! Of course, I 
know it was all due to the 
champagne, and I do hope 
you are now entirely recovered. 
If ever you come across an old 
novel called ‘Saints and Sin- 
ners,’ I wish you would buy it 
for me. None of the two 
dozen old bookshops here 
has it, nor could I find a 
copy anywhere in London, 
and I really want it. I read it 
when young, and have been 
trying to get it for many years. 
Your mother told me that you 
are wonderful at picking up 
old books. I telegraphed to 
the happy pair—they are 
greatly enjoying their honey- 
moon at the Trossachs; but 
what a horrid ‘run away’ 
they had! It is curious that 
for so long I have wished 
to visit Edinburgh, and am 
only now doing so by accident. 
shall certainly make my 
first call on your mother on 
my return. My kindest regards 
to you all.” 
Aunt Annette became an 
Institution in my family. Her 
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jewels, silk dresses (I was told 
that they ‘stood up’ by them- 
selves), caps, and lace were 
the admiration and envy of 
all the ladies who saw them, 
and her dinner parties were 
most enjoyable, for, manner- 
isms apart, she was @ most 
amusing hostess, and she had 
an excellent French cook. Her 
cigars, obtained direct from 
Rio (she ‘ occasionally,’ so she 
said, smoked one), were by far 
the best I have ever lighted or 
shall light in this sinful world. 
Then she not only played a 
capital hand at whist, but was 
more than a second-rate chess 
player. But it was her reper- 
toire of her very numerous 
personal adventures which most 
charmed us. She claimed, I 
must not forget to mention, 
descent from the Admirable 
Crichton, and certainly she had 
both Scottish and French blood 
in her veins. Her family had 
emigrated from France to the 
trou Jérémie late in the 
eighteenth century, and I be- 
lieve that she and her sister 
owned a vast territory there. 
I could fill a whole number of 
‘Maga’ with a rechauffée of 
the said adventures. Well, 
then, Aunt Annette hardly ever 
failed, when we met, to remind 
me of what she called ‘my 
promise ’ to obtain for her her 
old favourite — ‘Saints and 
Sinners.’ According to her, it 
was the most amusing novel 
ever written. She had read 
it in the trou Jérémie, and 
had taken it with her to Rio 
de Janeiro, where one day, as 
an incident on a boating excur- 
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sion in the bay, it had been 
swallowed by a@ shark. I in- 
quired everywhere for this 
meritorious work: in every 
bookshop and on every book- 
stall known to me did I search 
for it. I freely advertised for 
it ; and whenever I was plagued 
to buy a book I did not want, 
I said, “ Now, if that were only 
‘Saints and Sinners ’——! ” 

Some years passed by, and 
my reputation as a finder of 
old books had waned vastly 
in Aunt Annette’s opinion, when 
one day, after looking round a 
second-hand bookshop and find- 
ing nothing that interested me, 
I was approached by its worthy 
proprietor, who said, “‘I have 
a big lot in the basement.” I 
went down, nearly breaking 
my neck in so doing, and found 
@ noisome place, where I 
dimly perceived stacks of 
books. I stretched out a hand 
and took up a volume. It was 
‘Saints and Sinners.’ 

I lost no time in forwarding 
it to Aunt Annette as a gift 
from myself, and in due time 
I received the following reply— 

““T am very greatly obliged to 
you; but what a stupid book 
‘Saints and Sinners’ is! I 
have already fallen asleep three 
times trying to read it. In 
the trou Jérémie we had 
only a few books—‘ Paul et 
Virginie’ and Chateaubriand’s 
‘Atala’ and ‘René’ among 
them,—so I suppose I was not 
in a position to be critical. It 
was different at Rio, where 
there was an English library 
with a complete set of the 
Waverley novels.” 
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Aunt Annette, who was then 
getting not only old but 
antique, got it into her head 
that I had = recommended 
‘Saints and Sinners’ to her, 
When at length she died, at 
the age of eighty-four or eighty- 
five, I found that she had left 
the book to me in her will. | 
then had difficulty in under. 
standing my trepidation on the 
ride to York. 

Dear old Aunt Annette! We 
still often speak of her, her 
original character and inimit- 
able stories, told with rare wit 
and unique vivacity, and realise 
as we do so that when we lost 
her, a friend, never to be te 
placed in our circle, departed. 

As for the happy pair, both 
succumbed to yellow fever at 
Santos, where, strangely enough, 
I never visited them. 


THE GENERAL’S LIBRARY. 


‘‘Ryme InTRINSIOA, 
Wed. 

“My DEAR R. S. G.,—You 
will, I know, be glad to hear 
that I have let ‘Mon Abri’ 
at last—and to a man whose 
name must be known to you— 
General ——. I advertised 
the house in a military journal. 
He wrote to me from Pall 
Mall; and, in the result, we 
met on the ‘scene of action, 
as he put it, and came to a 
agreement. But what an agree 
ment! He is to have the 
place at what I consider al 
almost sacrificial rental, and I 
am to ‘do it up fit for 4 
gentleman.’ However, I must 
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not bother you with my worries, 
and, ‘between you and me, I 
like the handsome old warrior 
go much that I am not alto- 
gether sorry to have them, in 
the circumstances. If only the 
General Election goes all right, 
I hope to ‘carry on.’ Here is 
the part of the story that may 
interest. Of course, you have 
heard of the really frightful 
thunderstorm of last week (it 
lasted nearly three days and 
nights). Well, the General and 
I, despite its fury, met at 
‘Mon Abri’ in the middle of 
it. Duleibella, of course, did 
not wish me to keep my 
appointment there at such a 
distance, but I felt in my 
bones that the General — of 
course, a man of his word— 
would turn up whatever the 
weather. He did so (with his 
man Buffles) punctually to the 
minute. I went out to welcome 
him, and, in a second, was 
wetted to the skin. There he 
stood, an ancient cloak about 
him, and in high boots. (I at 
once thought of Lord Wel- 
lington.) 

“* Gad, sir, this reminds me 
of ——’ (some unpronounceable 
name) ‘and the tiger,’ said he. 
After Buffles had removed the 
dripping cloak, he went on to tell 
the story of a tiger which, fright- 
ened by a terrific storm during 
the monsoon, had’ crept in 
through his garden to sleep 
all night on the verandah just 
outside his window like a tired 
cat. ‘Gad, sir,’ he concluded, 
‘in'the morning I would have 
given it a saucer of milk, if I 
had had any milk to give.’ 
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“Well, the General and I 
clambered all over ‘Mon Abri,’ 
which he declared to be ‘ not 
fit to house a dog.’ I was very 
frank, and agreed with him. 
This mollified him, and he 
took my word for it that such 
outbuildings as there are were 
also ‘not fit for dogs.’ He 
said, ‘I think, sir, you have 
done wisely in not doing the 
place up until you found a 
tenant, for God only knows 
what madness, speaking gener- 
ally, possesses tenants.’ He 
added that what was wanted 
was chiefly sweeping, scrub- 
bing, and fresh paint—‘ No 
“Morris” papers or tom- 
fooleries.’ He and Buffles (the 
latter must weigh eighteen 
stone) together jumped on the 
centre of each floor, to be sure, 
as I suppose, that there was 
no dry-rot, while I held my 
breath and silently prayed. 
The lightning was flashing, the 
thunder pealing and crashing, 
and the rain downward dash- 
ing as if we were in the 
tropics. The General said, ‘ By 
Gad, I am glad, sir, for it all 
shows that your roof, at least, 
is sound.’ There followed a 
painfully keen discussion about 
the rent and various details, 
during which the General offered 
me his flask, a biscuit, and then 
a Lunkah cheroot (not bad !). 

“As we threw the stumps 
away, the storm began to draw 
off, and after a bit we went round 
the garden—of which the Gen- 
eral so far approved that he 
observed that there was but 
little shelter for vermin. He 
tasted the well water and de- 
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tected the iron in it, finally 
asking me for fresh gravel for 
the paths. When I told him 
that the finest gravel in the 
world was obtainable from the 
quarry five hundred yards away, 
and at a nominal cost, he under- 
took to pay for the quantity 
he should want. 

“Well, I said I would see 
him off. As we passed your 
first gate he asked me who 
lived in the place, so I named 
you and briefly described you 
all. He insisted on my giving 
him your names in full. He 
then said, ‘By Gad, sir, I 
know who he is.’ I was, of 
course, interested, and, telling 
him that you and I were old 
friends, I opened your gate so 
that he could just look at the 
garden. As we neared your 
house the rain came down with 
really extraordinary violence, 
the thunder rolled up, and, in 
short, the storm began all over 
again. We took refuge within 
your porch. You know the 
narrow side-window to your 
small room. The General 
glanced into it, and suddenly 
his withered old face went ash 
colour. He gasped out ‘ Teddy,’ 
and was silent. Who is 
‘Teddy ’ ? 

“Forgive this atrociously 
long yarn. The General, who 
is a bachelor aged perhaps 
seventy or seventy-five, is to 
move in as soon as the place is 
‘ fit for a gentleman.’ 

** Yours ever, 
“H. S. B.” 


I briefly replied to the fore- 
going epistle, congratulating my 
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friend on his ‘let,’ promisi 
to call on the General when I 
came from Town for the regt 
of the summer, and adding 
that ‘Teddy’ was a military 
uncle of mine, whose excellent 
portrait hung on the wall front- 
ing the side window. Some 
five or six weeks passed, 

As it chanced, I encountered 
General —— in the lane the 
morning after our arrival. To 
my amazement, he was super- 
intending the labour of fow 
men, who were feverishly dig- 
ging the road and shovelling, 
while a gentleman (in whom 
I recognised the District Road 
Surveyor) was doing something 
with a measuring-tape on his 
hands and knees at the General’s 
feet. 

The General, whose fine face 
had an apoplectic appearance, 
was vociferating, “By Gad, 
sir, you are d——d lucky that 
my niece has not broken her 
leg, sir, in that d——d mi, 
sir. Had she done so, I would 
have had you court-martialled, 
sir, and drummed out of the 
regiment, by Gad, sir.” (He 
added some expletives which 
could not be printed @ 
¢ Maga ). 

The District Surveyor (6 
functionary who had disdained 
to reply to my very numerous 
letters directing his attention 
to the shocking state of the 
road surface) then made a 
attempt to rise, but the General 
quickly and gently placed 4 
hand on his back, saying, “Don't 
move an inch, sir; measure! 
Measure the depth of that rut 
for me to note and you to sgt 
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ag @ memorandum in my 
pocket-book.” 

“Nine inches,” gasped the 
Surveyor. 

He was then allowed to rise 
and give his signature. Pres- 
ently the General, observing 
me, said— 

“May I ask whether you are 
the owner of that place, sir ? ” 
I replied in the affirmative. 

“Allow me, then, to tell 
you, sir,” he said, “that you 
are a contributory to this dis- 
graceful state of affairs. Has 
your family no legs, sir? ” 

I then told him that the 
Surveyor and I had had a 
decided difference of opinion 
about the state of the road. 

On hearing this, the General 
told him that—(I must leave 
out what he told him). 

I withdrew within my garden. 

On peeping out the next 
morning I discovered several 
yards of the road surface to 
look like a_ billiard-table— 
except that it was covered 
with very fine golden gravel 
(the best in the quarry). The 
four men were still feverishly 
working a bit farther along. 

My wife called that after- 
noon on the General, and re- 
turned with a marvellous de- 
scription of teak furniture, huge 
water coolers, wicker tables, 
and brand new—in fact still 
‘smelling ’—paint of atrocious 
and jarring colours chosen by 
her host. She said that he 
was to return her call the next 
day. She told me that she 
thought him very handsome— 
@ military edition of Forbes- 

on. 





Early next morning I heard 
a prodigious noise under my 
bedroom window. Peeping out, 
I saw our maids Keziah and 
Sarah engaged on the terrace 
banging mats and diverse ob- 
jects. ‘‘Hah! the General,” 
I thought. “Preparations! I 
will retire.” 

And, after breakfast, I re- 
treated to my study in the 
cottage at the end of the garden, 
where I read and write. At 
noon my wife came to say that 
I must turn out, so that my 
room could be dusted. 

“Hah! the General,” said I. 

“What do you mean?” 
asked my wife. ‘‘ What has 
the General to do with it ? ” 

“Oh, I only supposed——” 
said I. 

** You are quite wrong,” said 
my wife; ‘“‘he has nothing 
whatever to do with it.” 

I then went and picked rasp- 
berries until lunch-time. 

At four o’clock to the minute 
the General arrived on the 
terrace arrayed in a neat grey 
suit and a pith-helmet. I 
happened to alone. He 
said, “‘I knew your uncle, 
Major S——,, sir. In fact, he 
and I joined the old ——th 
on the same day, went out to 
Canada together, saw President 
Lincoln together, fought to- 
gether, sir, were stationed in 
India together—in short, may 
I see his portrait, sir ? ”’ 

I took the General into the 
little room. There he gazed 
long at the picture. Then he 
said, ‘‘ That artist fellow, who- 
ever he was, ought to have 
been shot, sir.” 
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“Why?” I inquired. “ He 
painted a most resembling por- 
trait.” 

“That may be, sir,” he said, 
“that may be, but your uncle 
never in his life left his top 
button unfastened, never in 
his life, sir! It’s a libel, a 
d——d libel.” 

He stalked out of the room 
as if someone had insulted him, 
but I had seen his facial 
muscles almost imperceptibly 
quiver for a second when he 
first saw the portrait. ‘ That 
man,” I said to myself, “ has 
@ warm heart.” 

Otherwise, our new neigh- 
bour’s call was a success. He 
approved our tea (direct from 
Hongkong), allowed our cat 
to lie on his knees, and asked 
me to look in that evening 
after dinner to smoke a cheroot 
with him on his verandah. (I 
was sorry to hear him say that 
it was for the sake of his health 
he had come to live on a hill 
near the sea.) 

As I neared ‘Mon Abri,’ I 
found myself suddenly on the 
grass instead of the well-known 
path. I looked about me, and 
noted with some amusement 
that just where the late tenant 
had mancuvred what he called 
a ‘ volute,’ so as to make the 
journey longer, and thus, as 
he said, ‘break the line,’ the 
General had made the path 
like a die from the gate to the 
front door. And very wisely 
so, thought I, for from what I 
had seen of Buffles, I was sure 
he could only march straight 
forward (I had noticed Buffles 


engaged on pilgrimages between 
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‘Mon Abri’ and the Village 
inn). 

Announced by Buffles as “the 
Major’s nephew, General,” ] 
went on to the verandah. 

There the old man sat reading 
the ‘Morning Post’ by the 
light afforded by an ancient- 
looking lamp of curious form, 
He placed me in a lounge 
wicker chair with holes in the 
arms for a bottle and a glass, 
Then he handed me his cigar- 
case. 

I remarked that I could never 
enjoy cigars by the sea, the 
salt air affecting them badly: 

“You are right, sir,” he 
said, “quite right, but try 
one of those. They have been 
hermetically sealed up in a 
tin case until five minutes ago: 
it’s the only way, and, even 80, 
they are not quite the thing, 
but try one.” 

I did so, and found it more 
than tolerable. 

The General then informed 
me that, assisted by Buffles, 
he had been prawning, and, 
following a recipe composed 
by my uncle, had bottled the 
‘ catch.’ 

“You don’t care for them 
fresh ? ” I asked him. 

“IT don’t know, sir. I use 
them for curries.” (Later, I 
found that he preserved o 
bottled all possible things, 
never eating any fruit off the 
tree or bush.) 

The conversation, I forget 
how, then turned to womel, 
and the General presently men- 
tioned that the next day his 
niece, the Hon. Miss Marcia— 
was coming to stay with him. 
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J gathered that she had a 
hat-shop in Sloane Street, of 
which he violently disapproved. 
He said, ‘Though she is my 
sister’s child, sir, she is as mad 
as a hatter, and for that very 
reason started the d——d shop.” 
He added, ‘‘ Most hat-buying 
women are thieves, or worse, 
and the outrageous way in 
which some of my niece’s cus- 
tomers treat her makes me 
d——d sick.” 

I said that I should be happy 
to make the Hon. Marcia’s 
acquaintance, and went so far 
as to add that I feared that 
some of my acquaintances were 
only too probably among her 
customers. 

He replied, “If you know 
any of those jades, sir, I’m 
d——d sorry for you.” 

A few days later I met the 
General and his niece on the 
cliffs. She was lovely, with 
the loveliness of a tall swaying 
lily. 

The General said, ‘‘ Marcia, 
this gentleman, Mr Garnett, 
is a nephew of my old brother 
officer, Major S——.”’ 

“What? The man who 
saved your life, uncle ? ” 

“Yes, the same man. You 
know the story?” he added, 
turning to me. 

“No,” I replied. ‘I know 
nothing about it.” 

“We will sit down here, sir, 
shall we?” he said, “and 
watch those porpoises out there, 
while I tell you the story. It 
Will interest you, as you don’t 
know it. Marcia, child, re- 
Member the doctor’s orders 
not to risk a chill. Walk on a 
VOL, CCXXVIII.—NO. MCCCLXXIX, 


bit and come back.’ Marcia, 
however, sat down. 

“Tt is not a long or, I am 
glad to say, a novel story,” 
said the General tome. ‘‘ Your 
uncle, who, as I suppose you 
know, was a first-class horse- 
man, while, I may tell you, I 
am a deuced bad one, was pig- 
sticking with me at R——, 
when my horse, after jumping 
a nasty place, put a foot, on 
alighting, intoadeephole. The 
brute rolled over, with me under- 
neath him. Your uncle, who 
was following me, came neatly 
over (though I didn’t see him), 
dismounted, and came to my 
assistance. Somehow or other 
he got me clear, but several 
of my ribs and collar-bone were 
broken. He collected some 
natives, and had me carried, 
on a stretcher he himself made, 
some twelve miles to a small 
bungalow. I was in excruciat- 
ing pain, sir. Well, your uncle 
nursed me day and night. Of 
course, he would have done 
the same for any brother officer ; 
that was nothing. When I 
was just beginning to con- 
valesce, the bungalow took fire 
one night, and the flames at- 
tacked your uncle’s room first. 
He had to fight his way out, 
and was badly burnt, but he 
reached me and lifted me out 
of bed. Then he wrapped me 
up in blankets. But when, 
with me in his arms (he was 
not much more than half my 
size and weight), he reached 
the door, the whole place was 
a fiery furnace. Even Shad- 
rach, Mesach, and Abednego 
could not have stood it, sir. 
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But he carried me through it, 
and though many holes were 
burnt in my blankets, he got 
me safely out. Then he fainted, 
for his burns were terrible. 
But he had saved my life, as 
my niece said; for the native 
servants had all run away— 
every man of them.” 

“Well, now,” said I, ‘I 
don’t mind telling you that 
here, in England, we all heard 
of my uncle’s burns, but we 
understood that it was he who 
had been injured when pig- 
sticking, and that a brother 
officer had saved his life in a 
fire later on. That was cer- 
tainly the account given to us 
by letters written on his behalf, 
and later, when he came home 
on leave, he verbally confirmed 
the story—the truth of which, 
of course, we never doubted. 
But do look at those porpoises.” 
(I added this last sentence be- 
cause, as I was yet speaking, 
glancing at the General I had 
seen a tear glistening on his 
white moustache.) 

The three of us slowly walked 
back . together. The Hon. 
Marcia said, as we neared my 
gate, “May I go in alone just 
to see your uncle’s portrait ? 
I know where it is.” And, 
alone, she went in. 

The General then bade me 
“Good evening, sir,” and 
walked on up the lane. I 
paced the terrace, waiting for 
his niece to reappear. I fancy 
that she watched me from the 
window—anyway, I was at 
the farther terrace-end when 
she came out. She waved her 
hand and ran down the path 
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to the gate. I followed slowly, 
Looking out, I saw her at the 
turn in the lane join her unele, 
who had sat on the bank to 
wait for her. They went on 
arm in arm, and so passed out 
of sight. 

Time passed . ..I never 
failed to see the General when 
I went to my little place 
1{——_ 

During one of our talks I 
was amused to hear him say, 
“I wish that I had had your 
uncle’s education, sir, on the 
continent, and his book know- 
ledge. Why, sir, he read and 
wrote French like a native, 
What became of his books, 
may I ask?” he added. 

“TI have them at Highgate,” 
I replied. ‘ There is his French 
Bible, ‘Tristram Shandy, 
‘Télémaque,’ Béranger, a set of 
Defoe, an old ‘ Froissart,’ 4 
‘Don Quixote,’ and a ‘Gil 
Blas’; yes, and Marcus Aure- 
lus and Tacitus; those, 
with the history of his Regi- 
ment, two huge volumes of 
coloured plates of ‘ British 
Fishes,’ and a collection of 
Caldecott’s sporting pictures in 
colours are, with Army Lists 
and so forth, about all.” 

“And a fine collection t00, 
sir,’ said the General, “I 
find Gibbon’s ‘Decline and 
Fall’ quite sufficient, but I 
like to see the ‘ Post’ and 4 
magazine.” 

On another occasion I dared 
to ask after the welfare of the 
hat-shop. The General glared 
at me. I said, “If all else 
fails, I shall go in for selling 
hats myself.” 
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“Why, sir?” 

“ Well, I know how to do it.” 

“ What do you mean by that, 
sir? ” 

“Why, this, General. Once, 
when staying at Eastbourne 
with my wife, we received an 
unexpected invitation to tea 
from a French lady of rank 
and fashion. My wife said 
she would not visit that lady 
until she (my wife) had a new 
hat. I groaned, but accom- 
panied her to a shop.” 

“Well, sir, what then ? ” 

“The assistants put half a 
hundred hats on my wife’s head, 
which nearly came off with 
shaking. I got tired, and 
roamed about the place. Pres- 
ently, in a corner, I saw a 
likely-looking hat. I took it, 
walked up to my wife, and, 
standing behind her (she was 
facing a mirror), I put it on 
her head.” 

“Well, sir? ” 

“Well, General, as the hat 
touched her head I glanced at 
hereyes. Their expression was 
enough. She meant to have 
that hat, and she did.” 

“Well, sir, what else ? ” 

“Only this. To sell hats to 
advantage, General, watch the 
light in the women’s eyes in 
the mirror, and then price the 
hats they adore according to 
their attire: £7, 7s. for one, 
{5, 58. for another, and so on. 
If’ woman sees the hat that 
suits her, she won’t stand out 
on price.” 

; “Gad, sir,” said the General, 
‘I'see the idea. I'll write to 


Marcia.’’ 


“I expect she knows more 
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than we, who are men, do,” I 
answered. 

One evening later on, that 
of my arrival, I found him in 
very low spirits, and, ultimately, 
he said, “‘ You know my niece, 
sir.” 

“IT do, General.” 

“ Well, that hat-shop of hers, 
in spite of your advice as to 
the way to sell (which she 
laughed at), has smashed. 
Those jades have ruined her, 
not by not buying, but by 
not paying. I knew they would 
do for her, and they’ve done 
it. My only consolation is 
that she called the affair ‘ Ver- 
bena, Limited,’ so my sister’s 
name is not smudged.” 

“ Are there debts, may I 
ask ? ”’ 

“Not now, not now; I’ve 
paid them only this week.” 

*“* And your niece ? ” 

“Is here. You shall see her 
to-morrow, but to-day she’s 
got a headache and is keeping 
her room. Come to tea to- 
morrow and bring your wife.”’ 

“We will come, General.” _ 

I really hardly recognised 
the Hon. Marcia, who had a 
cough of which the sound 
alarmed me. She said almost 
nothing, and the General (the 
fact even he could not dis- 
guise) looked, in daylight, very, 
very much older—a ‘ broken 
man,’ many would have called 


He used a stick to cross the 
room, and hardly any bad 
language passed his lips. (This 
latter I thought an ominous 
sign.) 

The next day I met Buffles 
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in the lane. “I am just going 
for the doctor, sir,” he said. 
“‘They’re both in their rooms, 
ill.’”’ 

I had known the Hon. Marcia 
but very slightly ; nevertheless 
when I heard of her death a 
few months later, I felt so 
upset that, at the earliest op- 
portunity I got, I hastened 
down to H——,, and, the same 
evening, I called at ‘ Mon Abri.’ 
The honest face of Buffles lit 
up when he saw me. “ The 
General is very bad,”’ he said ; 
“he has been asking and asking 
for you, but would not let me 
write to you. He’s just a little 
easier this evening.” 

“Ts he in bed ? ” 

“Oh, yes; since the day of 
Miss Marcia’s funeral he has 
never left it, and I am much 
afraid he never will.” 

“* What does the doctor think 
of him ? ” 

“* He says nothing, sir, except 
that I must remember that the 
General is very old, and has 
seen much service.” 

I went into the bedroom. 
My neighbour was dozing, so 
I sat down by his bedside. I 
took up a volume of Gibbon. 
When I looked up I saw the 
old man’s eyes fixed hungrily 
on me. He said (between 
rather painful pauses), ‘“‘ Thank 
you for coming. I want to speak 
to you, sir. My invalid sister— 
a widow—Marcia’s mother, has 
to be thought of. I want, if I 
can, to devise some way before I 
die of providing for her. You 
understand that Marcia took 
that shop to make money for 
both. On that table is a 
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statement of my affairs. | 
get muddled. Will you take it 
with you, and see what you 
can make of it all? Then] 
must make my will again. The 
present one is in Marcia 
favour.” He closed his eyes, 

I sat up late that night over 
the ‘Statement.’ It was dis. 
mal reading, but I found, to 
my surprise, that the General 
was the. owner of an old house 
in ——shire. It was valued, 
I saw, at a small sum, being 
in ‘very bad repair,’ and the 
furniture and ‘ contents,’ in- 
cluding ‘a small library of 
books,’ was valued at a still 
smaller one. The names of 
the valuers did not, however, 
inspire me with any confidence, 
so far as the library was con- 
cerned. 

At the General’s request, I 
visited his ancestral home. | 
found it to be a ramshackle 
Georgian affair, rather spoilt 
by early Victorian additions, 
standing in a small park which 
had evidently contained some 
very fine timber. Some huge 
trunks lay rotting, and I heard 
that the Government, after 
felling, had failed to take them 
away. That some timber had 
departed in lorries was pail- 
fully evident from the state 
of the roads. I smiled wheal 
thought of the General and 
the Road Surveyor. That ge 
tleman could have lain dowl 
in some of the ruts. As fo 
the house, its state of disrepait 
certainly made it ‘not fit for 
dogs.’ The library had two 
broken windows, and through 
one had grown long branches 
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of ivy, which trailed among 
the open book-shelves, spread- 
ing damp and consequent de- 
struction. I must have ejacu- 
lated some strong expressions 
on seeing this state of affairs, 
for the old female servant in- 
quired whether I had not been 
in the Army with her master. 
To make a long story short, 
I found, amidst much rubbish, 
eight books worth, I considered, 
£6000 to £8000. Caxtons, Pyn- 
sents, and Wynkyn de Wordes 
do not grow on every bush. 
Providentially, they had almost 
entirely escaped the damp, hav- 
ing been shoved away with 
some old school-books in a 
cupboard. Altogether, I con- 
sidered the library of books 
to be worth £8,500—perhaps 
more, perhaps less. I made 
some notes, and recommending 
the housekeeper to keep the 
library door locked, I departed. 

I went to the General a few 
days later, and found him 
much weaker. He listened to 
my report. Then, with many 
breaks, he said, “I accept 
your word for it, sir. The 
books were my grandfather’s, 
who inherited them, I believe. 
We go back a long way. I 
now remember someone say- 
ing to me, ‘ Take care of those 
books.’ The war, sir, drove 
the advice out of my head; 
and while I had the —— Com- 
mand, the house, of which I 
have seen but little since I 
Went into the Service, got rat- 
tidden. After the Armistice I 
Visited it, sir, and I got a 
builder’s estimate for repairs. 
The amount staggered me— 
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altogether out of the question 
—so I answered your friend’s 
advertisement and came here 
to please the doctor, as you 
know. That’s all, sir.” 

The next day the General 
signed his will, consisting of a 
few lines, in favour of his sister. 
I was afraid that he would 
not live to receive the pur- 
chaser’s cheque for the books. 
When it came in the shape of 
a draft from a New York bank 
(the buyer was a manufacturer 
of shaving-soap), the warrior 
thanked me briefly with a nod 
and @ sweet smile. 

I did not see his end—a 
most peaceful one. To Buffles 


he had signed to bring him his 
sword. He fingered the hilt a 
while, then folded his arms 
over his breast, and so passed 
over without a sigh. 


CouUSIN KATHLEEN’S NOVEL. 


We young people could not 
imagine what had become of 
our mother. The meal called 
‘lunch,’ but which was our 
dinner, was on the table, but 
she had not returned. I stood 
at one of the windows, hoping 
to see her coming, and I stood 
what seemed a long time, for 
I was hungry. Suddenly a 
‘growler’ drew up opposite 
the door, and I saw her waving 
her hand to me out of the 
window. I was astonished, 
for I knew that she had only 
gone out to pay a call in the 
immediate neighbourhood. She 
quickly got out, followed slowly 


by a young lady—a stranger 
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tome. Next, I saw the cabman 
beginning to pull a box off the 
roof of his vehicle. I ran to 
the front door and admitted 
both ladies. ‘* This is my eldest 
boy, Robert,” said my mother 
to her companion; and she 
added to me, “ This is your 
cousin, your Irish cousin, Kath- 
leen. She has come to stay 
with us.” I was now amazed. 
How, I wondered, had my 
mother, during her hour’s ab- 
sence, captured an Irish cousin ? 

I may as well at once relate 
how the ‘capture’ occurred, 
though I knew nothing about 
it until long afterwards. 

Having occasion to see the 
proprietress of the small school 
where a younger sister and 
brother of mine were pupils, 
my mother called on that lady, 
and before taking leave had a 
‘few words’ in the hall. To 
emphasise some point or period 
in her remarks, which, I fancy, 
were of a critical nature, the 
maternal voice was raised. 
While the schoolmistress was 
attempting some reply, a rush 
was heard on the staircase 
close by, a body precipitated 
itself on my mother, and hold- 
ing her fast in a warm embrace, 
@ voice in a rather pronounced 
Hibernian accent exclaimed— 

“I am your own cousin! 
Narney, dear, don’t you know 
me? I’m Kathleen.” 

Kathleen then burst into 
passionate weeping on my 
mother’s bosom. 

Having, at length, disengaged 
herself, my mother held her 
cousin at arm’s-length and 
gazed at her earnestly. What 
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she noticed was so painful to 
her that she said to the school- 
mistress, “It is long since my 
cousin and I have met, and we 
have much to say to each 
other. I think we had better 
go upstairs. Kathleen, dear, 
will you take me ? ” she added, 
The lady of the house made 
some objection, and offered 
the use of a downstairs. sitting 
room for the purpose of the 
conversation, but presently my 
mother found herself alone with 
Kathleen in her one and only 
room—a small, very sparsely 
furnished, attic bed-chamber. 
What precisely passed be- 
tween the cousins I do not 
know, though I can easily 
guess. But I do know the 
effect: of Kathleen’s story then 
related. One of a very large 
family, she had been brought 
up by her parents on their own 
‘estate,’ but, being what was 
known as ‘ black Protestants,’ 
they had encountered many 
difficulties of divers kinds, 
which, coupled with a succes- 
sion of ‘bad years’ for agti- 
culture, had finally embarrassed 
their financial position 80 
greatly that they were faced 
by disaster. Realising this, at 
last, they had invited all their 
friends to spend a week with 
them, slaughtering their live 
stock and poultry for the pu 
pose of showing true Irish hos- 
pitality. Then, having made 
all ready, they donned their 
best attire, to welcome theif 
guests, who arrived in a series 
of jaunting-cars. The week 
was spent in joyous fashion, 
not a word about their true 
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condition being breathed by her parents and brothers and 
any of the X——s. At the sisters that in a few years she 
end of the week Mr X—— would be famous, and, if need 
assembled his guests and family, be, sending them money. By 
and spoke much as follows— some means or other, she 
“My friends, I have now to had saved a little. After 
ask you to listen toa few words many embraces, and maybe 
from me. In the first place, I some tears shed, on all sides, 
wish to thank you all for your she, in her turn, got into 
many unforgettable acts of a car and was whirled away 
kindness to me and mine over to the far distant railway 
a period of many years. In station. 
the future, whatever it may | Now Kathleen knew nothing 
be, whether of prosperity or whatever of London except 
adversity, I shall often think what she had read, and that 
of you, and shall as often was not very much. But she 
thank you. I could not leave did know that in or near 
the old country without grasp- St John’s Wood lived George 
ing your hands once more and Eliot and Mrs Henry Wood. 
wishing you well. Some of She decided, therefore, that St 
you know what bad times have John’s Wood was the district 
done for landowners. May you for which she must make. 
have better luck than we have How she found the house of 
had. Our plans are all made. the schoolmistress I never 
Don’t fear for, but sometimes heard. One must assume that 
think of us.”’ in some shop window in the 
In such wise did Mr X—— Grove of the Evangelist was a 
address his friends, and I know card inscribed— 
enough of the Irish gentry to 
feel sure that there was not a Bed sitting-room to be let 
dry eye among them when he furnished. 
reached his conclusion. Within Apply, &c. 
an hour all the guests had left 
the big house. However this may be, Kath- 
As for Kathleen, she had leen’s first night in the great 
made up her mind. She had Metropolis was spent in the 
decided to go to London and attic in which she and my 
become an author. Somehow, mother nearly two years later 
she felt it in her. Aged about conversed together the after- 
twenty, for some few years past noon on which this history 
she had itched to write, and had opens. 
even had a tale or two accepted Kathleen was very unwilling 
bya Dublin paper. Anadmirer to leave, for she had deter- 
of Miss Edgeworth’s and Lady mined to live in her room, 
Morgan’s novels, she felt’ that miserable though it was, with- 
she, too, could write novels of out help from any mortal soul 
Irish life. Laughingly, she told until she had firmly planted her 
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foot on the bottom rung of the 
ladder of fame. To leave it, in 
her then situation, meant for 
her to realise that she had 
failed. No Irish person can 
bear to be a failure or, I should 
say, to realise the fact. There 
is something in the Irish nature 
which seems to say, “ To- 
morrow, though not to-day, I 
will succeed.”’ Not to be able 
to feel this is shocking to the 
Irish. A few days ago I saw a 
poor man sitting on a bank in 
a lane with his head bowed. I 
came softly up, and heard him 
say to himself, ‘“‘ Pat, my boy, 
get on with ye. There’s a 
fortune in front of ye, if ye 
could only see where it is.” 
That was the true Irish spirit. 
Kathleen, until she heard 
my mother’s well-remembered 
sweet voice, had no thought of 
owning to herself that she had 
failed. She had known ever 
since her arrival that her warm- 
hearted cousin with her hus- 
band (who was well known in 
the world of letters) lived only 
round the corner, as it were ; 
but she had decided to row 
her own boat without help. 
When she realised, however, as 
she did in a flash—many Irish 
people do not think, they leap 
to a conclusion,—how she would 
feel directly the sound of that 
voice ceased and the door had 
closed, she rushed down the 
stairs to my mother. 

My mother, in her turn, did 
not think. She took in at a 
glance Kathleen’s sunken 
cheeks, shabby attire, poverty- 
stricken room. Were more evi- 
dence wanting, and it was 
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not, collecting odds and ends 
she saw on the table a somewhat 
peremptory demand for rent 
in the hand of the schodl- 
mistress. It was not only 
enough, but far, far more than 
enough. Words were useless; 
she knelt on the floor and 
packed Kathleen’s box despite 
her protests, and then, after 
paying the arrears of rent, had 
a cab called. 

Kathleen unwillingly got into 
it, and was patted down in her 
seat by my mother. 

I cannot remember whether 
Kathleen enjoyed her dinner, 
but I should decidedly con- 
sider that she did not. When 
one’s heart is full it is difficult 
to eat, and poor Kathleen's 
heart was, indeed, full. 

In the course of the after- 
noon, after sleeping on the 
drawing-room sofa, she revived 
a bit, and, indeed, when my 
father returned in the evening 
for what was called ‘ dinner, 
he found her telling us young- 
sters one of her delightful 
stories of Irish life. She was a 
born raconteur. Nearly every- 
thing that was said suggested 
a story to her wonderful brain: 
whether she invented on the 
spur of the moment we never 
knew. She would begin in this 
way: ‘ Now that just reminds 
me of what happened to Tim 
Shaugnessy at the fair. 

And everyone listened spell 
bound, for in a flash we 8aW; 
nay, we knew Tim. 

She was, indeed, a far, far 
better talker than listener. 
Often, she would ask a question, 
and long before the conclusion 
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of the answer was given, her 
mind was far away, and she 
had forgotten what she had 
asked. 

This peculiarity of hers must 
have greatly tried my father, 
who spoke rather slowly, weigh- 
ing almost all his words in his 
anxiety to give the best reply 
he could. I have seen a fleeting 
shadow of vexation on his face 
on such occasions, and they 
were very frequent, but only 
once do I remember him ex- 
postulating with Kathleen. He 
then said— 

* Your questions are invari- 
ably such as do you great 
credit—an inquiring mind is, 
indeed, a valuable possession, 
and you, my dear Kathleen, 
will always find me anxious to 
give you such information as 
is within my power to afford. 
I would only advise you to 
consider that your object in 
asking questions is to obtain 
replies.” But before he had 
finished speaking, Kathleen’s 
quick brain had jumped on to 
another train of thought, and 
she said— 

“Now just tell me, do squir- 
tels make nests?’ (Her pre- 
vious question had been con- 
cerning the Peloponnesian war, 
or the Philharmonic Concerts, 
I forget. which.) 

Kathleen, unlike many of 
her countrymen, was no flat- 
terer. On one occasion she 
said to me, ‘‘ The plainest boy 
hear us was Larry O’Brien, 
~ you're just the spit of 


She seemed puzzled when I 


replied, ‘Cousin Kathleen! 
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you're too good-hearted to want 
to make me unhappy.” 

* After all, you’re as God 
made you,” she said. 

No one ever lived who, in a 
verbal duel, could place Kath- 
leen in a corner. Her mind 
acted like lightning. 

She rarely spoke of herself 
or of her work, and never of 
her sad experiences. I think 
that they were too painful for 
her to talk about. She often 
spent most of the day in her 
own room, doing, or not doing, 
we knew not what. 

One evening my father 
brought my mother a new 
novel, an Irish story, from 
‘ Mudie’s.’ She began reading 
it when we sat together after 
dinner. I saw her turn some 
pages, then more, then she 
suddenly looked up at Kath- 
leen with a puzzled expression 
and said— 

“‘ Kathleen, dear, this is very 
odd. This novel by —— begins 
in exactly the same way as a 
story you told us. It is related 
in your very words.” 

There was a dead _ silence. 
Kathleen flushed painfully. 
Then, “Can it be? ” she said, 
as we all stared at her. “‘ Has 
it really been published ? ” 

** Oh, you do know about it, 
then ? ” said my mother. 

“Yes, I wrote it,’’ said Kath- 
leen. 

We were all amazed, as well 
we might be. The novel in my 
mother’s hand was stated on 
the title to be by an 
‘ established ’ author, whose list 
of publications almost filled the 
fly-leaf. Excitedly, Kathleen 
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glanced at the volume, and then 
explained the mystery. 

Some months after reaching 
London, she had taken in a 
weekly literary paper, in which 
she had seen advertised a species 
of ‘ Writers’ Club,’ which, so 
the advertisement stated, all 
writers would do well to join. 
Kathleen ‘joined.’ Speedily 
she made the acquaintance, 
among the ‘members,’ of a 
lady of handsome appearance 
and winning manners. Kath- 
leen learned from her that her 
pen-name was ——, and that 
she not only lived on the 
proceeds of her publications 
(novels), but supported her 
husband and children also. She 
soon declared that she had 
taken a fancy to Kathleen, 
whom she asked to pay her a 
visit at her house—a large 
handsome edifice ‘standing in 
its own grounds ’ in one of the 
best roads in St John’s Wood. 
Kathleen called,. was cordially 
received, and sat with the lady 
novelist in her writing-room. 
They were chatting there when 
@ maidservant came in with a 
letter on a silver salver, saying 
that the bearer was wae for 
an answer. 

The lady, after Piva 
to Kathleen for so doing, 
scanned the letter. Then she 
said in a vexed tone— 

“This serves to illustrate 
how we poor novelists are 
treated. Messrs T—— Brothers 
tell me that owing to the con- 
tinued illness of Mrs ——, on 
whom they had relied for a 
serial for their magazine, they 
are announcing one by me, and 
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they add that I must send 
them the first three chapter 
by the end of this month— 
three weeks hence, that. ig, 
Now I owe T—— Brother 
money, and so can’t possibly 
disappoint them, but as I am 
under contract for two other 
novels at this moment which ] 
have not even begun to write, 
what on earth am I to do? 
Ah, I have an idea! ”’ she con- 
tinued. ‘‘ You must be sent 
from heaven to assist me, I 
must deliver the two novels: 
one to Paternoster Row and 
the other to Great Marlborough 
Street. You shall write one of 
them and I will write the other, 
and, of course, the serial.” 

“Oh, but, Mrs ——, I can’t,” 
said Kathleen. 

** Oh, you can do it, my dear; 
youcan doit! Excuse me...” 

And taking a pen, she dashed 
off a note, which was sent down 
to the messenger. 

Without much more being 
said, Kathleen returned to her 
attic with a bundle of foolscap 
supplied by the novelist, and 
began the novel—a story of 
Trish life. (I ought to say 
that with the foolscap was one 
of the lady’s novels to serve 28 
a guide as to the length of 
manuscript required from Katb- 
leen.) 

Chapter by chapter she car- 
ried her MS. round to the 
handsome house. No actual 
agreement was come to about 
payment, but Kathleen under- 
stood that she would be well 
paid. 

A novel—and I am writing 
of the days of novels in three 
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yolumes—takes some time to 
write. One day Kathleen found 
that she had no money left. 
She went to her employer and 
said something to the effect 
tliat she would be glad to have 
a little. The novelist, looking 
much embarrassed, said, “ But, 
my dear child, you haven’t 
finished your work.” 

“No, I haven’t,” said Kath- 
leen, ‘“‘ but I have no money. 
I am sorry.”’ 

The lady then gave her a 
half-sovereign, and in the course 
of the next few months other 
half-sovereigns, after applica- 
tions, were doled out at very 
irregular intervals. 

Kathleen, working day and 
night, finished the novel and 
neatly copied it within six 
months (I think), but, after 
delivering the last chapters of 
the copy, found that her friend 
and her family had ‘gone 
abroad,’ 

She then, in desperation, 
wrote several short stories, 
which, after immense exertion, 
she managed to dispose of to 
amagazine, but for very trivial 
sums. She barely managed to 
exist, and her health was failing 
badly. 

She often called at her friend’s 
house, but it was always closed. 

One night, on passing, she 
saw it brilliantly lit up; car- 
Tiages were dashing up and 
discharging cargoes of fashion- 
ably attired personages. Kath- 
leen walked up and down the 
pavement for perhaps an hour. 
(How well I know the house. 
I passed it last night.) 

Suddenly, her mind made up, 
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she went up the carriage drive 
and knocked at the door. Then 
she gave the manservant her 
card and asked to see Mrs ——. 

Very. reluctantly the man 
took the card. 

Presently Mrs ——, clad in 
gorgeous array (so at least it 
seemed to Kathlecn), came into 
the hall. 

“My dear child!” she said, 
“IT have been meaning to write 
to you. To-night, as you see, 
we have a party. What can 
I say to you?” 

“IT am sorry to have dis- 
turbed you,’ said Kathleen, 
“but I need money, and badly.” 

“Money! I have none. I 
am giving this party to show 
that I am ‘up and doing.’ To 
lie down is fatal. I have lost 
money abroad, and, until our 
novel is published, I have 
none.” 

Kathleen stood her ground, 
and ultimately the sum of five 
shillings was found. 

Kathleen took the coins and 
departed to a shop. 

It was well that she did take 
them, for:no further payments 
followed. In all, she told us, 
she received the sum of seven 
pounds five shillings for writing 
the novel my mother had begun 
to read. Kathleen herself, as 
time went on, had got to feel 
that she had failed, and that 
the book would never find a 
publisher. 

Although hitherto so silent 
about her terrible experiences 
in London, she was now com- 
municative. She told us that, 
on running through volume I. 
of her novel, she found that her 
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friend had worked just a 
little on it here and there, 
had supplied its title (which 
Kathleen did not like), and 
had, moreover, headed each 
chapter with a quotation from 
one or other of the poets. 

A little later a reviewer re- 
marked: ‘“‘——’s talent was 
never more apparent than in 
this fresh and charming story 
of Irish life. To have written 
fifteen or twenty novels and 
then produce this most original 
one in an entirely new vein is 
an achievement of which even 
Sir Walter Scott might have 
been proud.” Poor Kathleen! 

“But all went well with 
her ? ” you ask me. 

“Yes,” I answer, “ all went 
well with her.” She died with 
a smile on her lips, for you 
must be told that my mother 
had made her ‘capture’ too 
late. 

Working day and night for 
so long a period without suffi- 
cient food, Kathleen had seri- 
ously impaired her constitu- 
tion, so seriously, indeed, that 
when illness overtook her, she 
simply ‘ went under,’ as people 
say. 

She had given me her 
small gold ‘charm’ with real 
shamrock in it. I wore it on 
my watch-chain for some 
twenty years when one day it 
broke. 

In this transitory world, my 
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friend, tout passe, tout lasse, 
tout casse. 

‘And do you mean to tell 
me,” I hear you cry, as you 
reach for your quinine pre. 
paratory to taking a gulp (be 
careful; do not overdo it)— 
“do you mean to tell me that 
your father took no steps 
against the lady novelist ? ” 

Why, certainly, he did not, 
With what object? Kathleen 
was dead. Moreover, my father, 
@ just man, knew far too much 
of the difficulties and vicissi- 
tudes besetting authors, e- 
pecially lady novelists support- 
ing their families on their earn- 
ings, to do anything of the sort, 
I am sure, indeed, that if he 
did anything in the matter 
affecting the lady novelist at 
all, he took what steps he 
could to conceal the news of 
Kathleen’s death from her. To 
have the death of anyone on 
one’s conscience is a dreadful 
thing, and, so that they may 
be able to write, authors should 
be kept as free as possible 
from griefs and even vexations. 
Listen! When I was in the 
middle of writing this adven- 
ture, a servant came to tell me 
that she had broken a statuette 
of mine. If my narration be 
bad, attribute its defects to 
the news of my loss of a very 
lovely lady five inches high, 
whom to look at was both a joy 
and a consolation. 
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THE BLIND RIVER. 


BY FULANAIN. 


“Once,” said Shaikh Suhail, 
“JT was a rich man, but now—”’ 
With an expressive gesture 
which took the place of further 
words he held open his rough 
brown aba, revealing the single 
threadbare garment of cotton 
beneath it. 

Coffee was broughtin. Suhail 
drank the bitter liquid in noisy 
sips and at his leisure, then 
slowly lit a cigarette. Pause 
and interruption had not broken 
the thread of his thoughts. 

“Once,” he began again, 
“ten sheep, no less, were 
killed nightly for my guest- 
tent.” Another dramatic pause 
while he needlessly trimmed 
the ash of his cigarette with 
his fore-finger. Then came his 
climax 


“And now,” he cried, “I 
have nothing !’’ He blew upon 
his cupped palm to show the 
completeness of his poverty. 


We were sitting in my 
small sparsely furnished office. 


Through the narrow open win- 


dow the view of the green 
Tigris and belt of date-palms 
beyond was so clear-cut and 
sharply coloured that it was 
like a picture hanging on the 
White gypsum -coated wall. 
Over our heads an _ erratic 
punkah stirred the hot air. 


i 


From under his heavy lids 
Shaikh Suhail shot at me a 
calculating glance. Then, satis- 
fied that he had caught my 
attention, he proceeded more 
rapidly with his story. 

** This is the tale of the Blind 
River, of the river that watered 
my lands. The wheat and 
barley fields from which came 
all my wealth were wide ”’— 
he flung his arms open—‘ so 
wide that a well-mounted horse- 
man must needs ride for two 
days to cross their breadth, 
and a day to measure their 
length. Year by year I looked 
at my rich crops and was con- 
tent, secure in wealth and 
power. Then came a day when 
the labourers were in the fields 
watering the crops, and sud- 
denly as they worked the water 
stopped, ceased to flow. The 
cultivators began to cry one 
to another, ‘Why has the 
water ceased ? ’ and their words 
reached me in my tent. I came 
to the river bank, and saw the 
bed lying empty save for shallow 
pools. With fear in my heart 
I called for my mare and 
hastened up-stream: I reached 
the foothills, and found that 
there the river had become 
blind—ay, blind as a blind 
man. It had deserted my 
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fields, where year by year it 
had brought forth rich crops 
of wheat and barley, of sesame 
and maize; it had eaten a 
way through the banks, and 
poured its waters into a deep 
ravine, whence they passed to 
a marsh whose only harvest 
was reeds and rushes and water- 
weeds. Eh b’Illah, from that 
day to this my lands, and 
the lands of my fathers, have 
lain barren.” He swept his 
open palms one across the 
other in one of his graphic 
gestures. 

I had forgotten, as Suhail 
talked on, that he was not 
telling this story for my amuse- 
ment, but had a purpose of 
his own. This now asserted 
itself as, straightening his 
hunched shoulders and dejected 
back, he lifted his head and 
said in solemn tones— 

“Now I have no help but 
in God and you.” 

Hands gripping his knees, 
the shaikh looked into my face 
with a strained and eager gaze. 
Would the muhendis—the Irri- 
gation Officer—help him ? Busy 
as we were at that time, I had 
not the heart to give a definite 
refusal. Perhaps one day, I 
temporised, I might ride out 
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and have a look at the Bling 
River and his waterless fields, 

I sent for the only map we 
had of the border lands where 
the plains of Iraq run beneath 
the Persian foothills. It showed 
just what Suhail had described. 
There was the Shatt al A’ma— 
the Blind River,—and marked 
against it, ‘‘ Dry at all seasons.” 
There was the sharp right- 
angled bend, where it had 
turned aside to pour its waters 
into the useless marsh marked 
on the map by a@ green oval, 
There, like the outspread fingers 
of a hand, were the branch 
canals which had carried water 
to Suhail’s fields, each still 
marked with its original name 
—Nahr Malih, Nahr Ramlah, 
Nahr Rushaidah,—but all 
labelled ‘‘ Disused canals.” 
Across the once fertile wheat 
and barley fields was noted 
(for the map was a military 
one), “‘ Passable for wheeled 
traffic of all classes,”’ and “ Fuel 
and camel fodder, tamarisk 
3 ft. to 6 ft. high.” 

“The river is accursed. No 
man can turn back its waters,” 
murmured Shaikh Suhail. 

** Nous verrons,”’ I said to 
myself, taking up the challenge 
implicit in his words. 


II. 


Turning in my saddle, I 
looked back at the straggling 
line of camels which bore my 
tentage, bags of cement, gauges, 
theodolite, and other technical 
gear. This was my second 
visit to the waterless domain 


of Shaikh Suhail. On my first, 
I had ridden across great 
stretches of fertile soil, bare 
now except for camel-thorm 
and a scanty growth of grass, 
and intersected by empty canals 
now slowly filling up with fine 
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gand, and by smaller distribu- 
taries already almost obliter- 
ated; these were the canals 
which had carried water from 
the Persian hills to the thirsty 
soil of Iraq. 

Towards evening I had found 
myself looking down—strange 
and welcome break in the flat 
monotony of the plain—into 
a deep sheer-sided ravine, at 
the bottom of which lay a 
ribbon of bright emerald, the 
truant river that once had 
brought Suhail prosperity. Be- 
yond the ravine, a jagged mass 
of red sandstone foothills led 
the eye upwards to the snowy 
heights of the Pusht-i-Kuh, 
beguiling it with such rare 
beauty that only with an effort 
could one’s thoughts be 
wrenched back to the problem 
of the moment. 

It had seemed to me, as I 
gazed down into the ravine, 
that so small a volume of water 
was incapable of irrigating all 
the-area claimed by Suhail to 
have been previously culti- 
vated. Possibly, during the 
thirty odd years since the river 
had changed its course, the 
Persians. in the foot-hills had 
taken to drawing off more 
water than formerly for their 
orchards and rice-plots. To 
settle this point was one of 
the objects of my present visit. 
I had now come equipped to 
tun off some levels and set up 
® gauge, so that readings could 
be'taken, especially during the 

season. 
' Towards sunset, following the 
winding grassy path beside the 
ravine, I cantered ahead alone 
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to select a camping site. The 
cliff was steep, in places over- 
hanging, and it was some. time 
before I found a way down to 
the water’s edge; but when I 
did, there at last was the per- 
fect spot—a smooth stretch of 
grass, sheltered from the cold 
north wind by thickly-growing 
tamarisk, and not a hundred 
yards from a winding track 
which led down the face of the 
cliff to the dark jade river. 

The setting sun had flushed 
the sandstone to a rich wine- 
red, and touched the majestic 
snow-peaks with rose, before 
a jangling of deep-toned bells 
told me that the caravan had 
come up. The speed with 
which the Arabs beat the camels 
to their knees, toppled off the 
loads, and put up the tents 
was a matter on which they 
prided themselves as a rule; 
but to-night they stood hesi- 
tating, exchanging uneasy looks 
instead of the usual shouts and 
exhortations, and presently 
Mahmud, the foreman and 
spokesman of the party, ap- 
proached me sheepishly. 

“Your Honour,” he began, 
“this place is not a good 
place ; the water is brackish. If 
we go on only a short distance, 
we shall reach wells of sweet 
water.” 

As we had already drunk 
from the river that day, I 
suspected that this was an 
excuse ; for some reason which 
they did not wish to explain, 
the men were unwilling to 
camp here. Mahmud’s uncom- 
fortable : glances to left and 
right made me sure of it. 
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** Moreover, there is no fire- 
wood,”’ he went on hastily. 

Beyond the group of camel- 
herds and escort, who stood in 
surly silence, the thorn and 
scrub of the desert rose knee- 
high, excellent fuel for the 
cutting, and so I remarked. 

But Mahmud was stubborn. 
‘This is a bad place,” he 
repeated obstinately, and when 
I asked for a better reason 
stood silent, until one of the 
camel-men offered a fresh sug- 
gestion. 

“‘ The zaraigi fly breeds here. 
Our animals will be maddened 
by its bites.” 

“Yes, yes,” assented Mah- 
mud; “the fly abounds, and 
is not your Honour’s mare a 
grey, which will suffer more 
than all the rest? Let us 
pitch our tents at the wells of 
Abu Shadi, which are not ten 
minutes distant.” 

This was too much. I was 
being driven from an _ ideal 
camping place by stupid child- 
ish excuses, the last especially 
so, for the zaraigi fly is only 
troublesome in the spring. I 
was about to give a peremptory 
order which would exact obedi- 
ence, however unwilling, when 
something in the hostile and 
determined looks of the Arabs 
made me pause. Could there 
really be something against the 
place? Some superstition or 
memory which for these men 
had an importance incompre- 
hensible to me? Calling Mah- 
mud aside, I asked him for the 
truth. 

“The truth?” he repeated, 
his usually honest gaze waver- 
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ing away from mine. “ AmJ 
then to prove myself a liar?” 

““What you said before J 
have forgotten.” 

Mahmud began to stroke hig 
beard. At last he looked up, 

“One thing I can tell your 
Honour,” he said shortly, 
“This place is haunted by a 
ghost. No man dare close his 
eyes here at night.” More than 
that he could not be induced 
to say. 

To contend with superstition 
is a thankless task. I gave 
orders to move on to the wells 
of Abu Shadi. 

These, as I had foreseen, 
were not ten minutes away, 
but at least an hour. The 
vaunted wells turned out to 
be two shallow depressions, on 
the sloping sides of which grew 
a few dry and withered reeds. 
The scanty water itself was 
thick and muddy, and the 
whole place was littered with 
sheep droppings ; but the men, 
having gained their point, were 
in high good-humour, and set 
cheerfully about setting up 
camp—a business which no 
familiarity ever made me fail 
to watch with interest. 

First, the lean ragged Be 
douin camel-herds would beat 
their animals to their knees 
with uncouth cries, the great 
mournful beasts snarling and 
groaning no less viciously now 
that their burdens were being 
removed than they had om 
being loaded up; a quick tum 
of a rope round the bent fore 
leg, and the camels would be 
sent off on three legs to find 
what grazing they could. The 
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horses, meanwhile, had been 
unsaddled ; two or three were 
ridden off bare-back by the 
men in search of fuel or grass 
for fodder, the rest were hob- 
pled by chains to prevent their 
straying. In an incredibly short 
space of time the unwieldy 
shapeless mass of white canvas 
had been raised, under the 
skilful guidance of Mahmud, 
and had become my roomy 
tent; beside it was set up the 
Arabs’ tent of black goats’ hair. 

Already a fire was crackling 
and blazing in readiness for the 
evening meal. Early in the 
day we had passed a flock of 
sheep, and one of our number 
had ridden over and for a small 
sum purchased our supper, 
which he carried across his 
saddle for the rest of the ride. 
Its throat was now being cut, 
and two men skinned it swiftly 
and cut it up in clumsy fashion, 
taking care to break the shoul- 
der-blade to keep off ill-luck. 
I was presented with a leg, in 
retum for which, in accord- 
ance With the custom that had 
grown up between us, I gave 
the donor as much tea and 
sugar as would have purchased 
the whole carcase. 

After the meal, which was 
simple to the point of savagery, 
Mahmud came into my tent 
with his brass coffee-pot. 

“No man can make such 
coffee as I can,” he declared as 
he poured out the dark brew, 
for he had no false modesty. 

After I had drunk, and as he 
left the tent, he turned with 
4 question that was half-state- 
ment, 
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“We stay here, then, until 
your Honour’s work is fin- 
ished ? ” 

“We stay here,” I amended, 
“until the coming of Shaikh 
Suhail.” 

Three days later the shaikh, 
with a crowd of retainers, 
visited our camp early in the 
morning. He and his mullah, 
or clerk, and a few other fol- 
lowers were brought to my 
tent, where sweet tea, coffee, 
and cigarettes were dispensed. 
I had determined to get Suhail 
to use his influence to persuade 
my men to shift their tents 
back to the river bank; and 
after the customary politenesses 
had been exchanged, I asked 
him point-blank about the 
ghost of which Mahmud had 
spoken. 

Silence greeted the question, 
and glances were exchanged. 
Suhail’s mullah, quicker-witted 
than his master, was the first 
to speak. 

“Has not the shaikh told 
you that the whole river is 
accursed, so that it flows blind- 
ly?” he asked. 

“True, true,’ put in Suhail. 
“ Why else should it turn from 
its bed and desert my fields ? 
Why else should it sweep away 
in the twinkling of an eye the 
great dam of my building ? ” 

Here was another evasion, 
but I let it pass, for on our 
way to this camp we had slept 
two nights beside the river and 
had drunk its water, no voice 
protesting. To-day we -were 
to ride over the shaikh’s land 
to the site of the dam of which 
he had just spoken. I resolved 
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to make an opportunity of 
getting him alone, for the 
mystery had begun to pique 
my curiosity. 

We set off, our faces towards 
the Persian mountains. For 
a couple of hours we wound 
in and out among the tamarisk, 
following the sandy track along 
the side of the ravine. Below 
and behind us, shrouded and 
shimmering in heat-haze, we 
caught glimpses now and again 
of the vast plain of Iraq, 
featureless, empty, and limit- 
less. 

Suhail was not very talka- 
tive, nor was conversation easy, 
for the narrow path kept us 
often riding in single file. At 
length he pointed out, with a 
mournful pride, the site of his 
last gallant attempt to restore 
his fortunes, for, far from ac- 
cepting in passive acquiescence 
the blow of fate which had 
ruined him, he had squandered 
the riches amassed during his 
prosperous years in effort after 
effort to turn the river back. 

Here, he said, he had deter- 
mined to build a massive dam, 
stemming the stream and driv- 
ing it back into its old bed. 
The forced labour of his own 
tribesmen having proved in- 
sufficient, Suhail had staked 
his all on a last throw, and 
had engaged more than three 
thousand Persians from across 
the border—brawny, muscular, 
thick - thighed ruffians who 
shouted and laughed as they 
toiled, filling with earth and 
piling high the great sacks 
woven in their native Luristan, 
until the mighty earthwork 
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met across the stream and the 
river was dammed. 

Then was Suhail’s triumph, 
Four abreast his tribesmen rode 
across the dam, chanting loud 
their wild rejoicing. The Blind 
River was blind no longer, the 
fields were to bear and bri 
forth once more. But hardly 
had the last horseman reached 
the other side when a shout 
of horror went up; the dam 
was giving way! It was true, 
The angry pent-up waters were 
stronger than the work of 
men’s hands. In a few mo 
ments the labour of months 
had been swept away. 

As I looked at the site, I 
thought that probably a founda- 
tion of sand rather than'a 
supernatural mialediction had 
been the cause of Suwhail’s 
failure to build a lasting dam. 

“God willing, the next will 
hold,” said the shaikh with 
meaning. 

“ God willing ! ” said I. 

We left the place, where a 
bitter wind off the snows came 
cutting through a gap in the 
hills, and rode on to the shelter 
of some low mounds, known 
to the tribes as the Graves of 
the Heroes. Here Suhail pro 
duced a frugal meal from the 
pockets of a saddle-bag ; a few 
flaps of unleavened bread, some 
lumps. of sticky compressed 
dates, and that delicacy be 
loved of the desert Arab,’ 
bunch of spring onions. Ow 
pace had been fairly fast, and 
we had shaken off all the 
shaikh’s retainers except ‘his 
mullah and two others, whe 
now, taking each a flap @ 
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pread, led their stallions away 
to graze at a little distance 
from our mares. 

Shaikh Suhail portioned the 
food among us, and with one 
wrench of his powerful hands 
proke in half a pomegranate, 
which he laid before me; its 
ruby facets gleamed and shone 
in the sunlight. Left thus 
alone with Suhail and the 
millah, I hazarded another 
question about the river ghost. 
This time he showed no em- 
barrassment. 

“You have a right to ask 
itof me,” he said. “‘ And now 
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that we are alone I cannot 
refuse to tell the story to the 
man who will, in sh’Allah, 
bring water to the lands of my 
forefathers and prosperity to 
me. Nevertheless, to no other 
would I dare to tell it.” 

In spite of this promising 
beginning, the shaikh’s some- 
what rambling revelations 
turned rather on the effects 
of seeing the ghost than on 
the ghost itself, and at the 
end of his story I was no 
wiser as to exactly what 
apparition had so terrified the 
countryside. 


Iii. 


It appeared that two Arabs 
of the Bani Asad, Alwan and 
Ubaid, accompanied by a youth 


named Radhi, had taken a 
message from their shaikh to 
Ajl al Yawwir, paramount 
shaikh of the Shammar, and 
on their return had pitched 
their tent for the night at the 
very spot selected by myself 
for my own camp. Here they 
had’ seen the ghost, and as a 
tesult-had fallen into a dispute 
among themselves, which had 
come very near to ending in 
bloodshed. The next morning 
the three men, having patched 
up their sudden quarrel, set 
out on the next’ stage of their 
journey, which brought them 
to'the tents of a certain Saiyid 
Muhsin. This was a well- 
known halting-place—a fertile 
oasis of millet fields, green and 
well watered, and famous for 
the generous hospitality always 


extended to wayfarers. by the 
Saiyid. 

Here Suhail’s men were made 
welcome to the guest-tent, and 
food was prepared for them. 
As they sat round the coffee 
hearth to wait for their meal, 
Ubaid told with bated breath 
the story of their experience, 
and called upon his companions 
to. bear witness to its truth. 
Both were ready to affirm, in 
the face of the ineredulity of 
their hosts, “‘ Ay, by God, we 
saw it with our own eyes, and 
the place is haunted ! ” 

Saiyid Muhsin himself had 
been absent on their arrival, 
but he returned before sunset. 
Nothing would satisfy Ubaid’s 
hearers but that he should 
repeat the story from the be- 
ginning, and he was not un- 
willing to be the centre of 
attention. The tale was near- 
ing its end when it was inter- 
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rupted by a loud scream. 
Every head in the tent turned 
towards the woven screen shut- 
ting off the women’s quarters, 
from behind which was heard 
a clamour of cries, sobs, and 
lamentations. Saiyid Muhsin 
rose, followed by his son, and 
hastened behind the screen. 
Their low murmur of question 
and consolation could be heard, 
but the sobbing continued. 

The saiyid’s son, returning 
to the coffee hearth, whispered 
to his neighbour— 

** She mourns her son.” 

“But it is two months and 
more since he was drowned,” 
replied the man. 

“She has heard this story 
of the ghost. When he was 
found drowned in the river, 
no mark upon his body, none 
knew the cause of his death. 
Now she is saying that he saw 
the ghost and died.” 

** So have we seen it,”’ boasted 
Alwan, “and are not yet 
dead ! ” 

That boast was remembered 
and often quoted afterwards. 
For the next morning, before 
the travellers were out of sight 
of Saiyid Muhsin’s tent, Alwan’s 
horse slipped in the muddy 
bank of a water-channel. He 
fell heavily, and those who ran 
to pick him up found that his 
neck was broken. 

The story was spoken of 
from tent to tent throughout 
the tribe, but Ubaid had no 
longer any wish to tell it. ‘The 
news of his experience and 
Alwan’s sudden death spread 
rapidly, and he had not long 
been back among his own people 
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before he was sent for by his 
shaikh and bidden recount the 
full tale. No excuse and no 
reluctance availed against the 
command, and the story gained 
in effect from the shaking hands 
and quivering voice with which 
Ubaid told it. 

That night, as the men 
stretched themselves on the 
floor to sleep, one of them 
stumbled against a loaded 
rifle. 

“ Safe, all safe?” cried the 
shaikh, as the sound of the 
shot died away. 

No one in the tent had been 
hurt; the bullet had passed 
harmlessly through the woven 
goat-hair into the night. The 
Arabs had settled down to 
slumber once more when a late- 
comer, passing, cursed suddenly, 
the curses ending in a cry of 
alarm and shouts for a light. 
Quickly a blazing torch of dry 
reeds was kindled in the em- 
bers of the hearth, and the 
men rushed out. Ubaid lay 
dead just beyond the tent- 
ropes, a bullet-hole in his fore- 
head. 

After that, men said that not 
merely to see but to speak of 
the ghost of the Blind River 
meant certain death. Later, 
they affirmed that only 
think of it brought disaster. 
For the youth Radhi, the only 
survivor of the little party, 
was observed to grow strange 
and preoccupied in his manner, 
and one day his tent was found 
empty. He had never bee 
seen since. ; 

Suhail’s story stopped at this 
point. 
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“ What manner of ghost was 
it that these men had seen ? ” 
I asked. 

But the mullah interrupted 
anxiously. 

* Are we to die the death of 
Alwan and Ubaid? Let us 
speak no more of it.”’ 

Shaikh Suhail rose. 

“TI have said enough—too 
much, perhaps. We will 
mount.” 

Clearly he had told me the 
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utmost that he dared, and my 
curiosity must be content with 
so much satisfaction. One 
thing at any rate I had dis- 
covered—the reason why every- 
one I had questioned, from 
shaikh to camel-herd, had been 
so reluctant to speak of the 
matter. And I was not sur- 
prised to note that for the 
remainder of the day the horses 
were kept at a careful walking- 
pace. 


IV. 


I put the mystery out of my 
mind as insoluble; but a few 
days later the subject came up 
again most unexpectedly, and 
left me more puzzled than 
before. 

The checking of a line of 


levels had taken me on a long 


ride across country. We 
seemed to be utterly alone in 
the desert, miles from any 
human habitation. In the wide 
circle of empty barren land 
nothing rose higher than an 
occasional tamarisk bush, which 
the mirage would now and 
then magnify for a few mo- 
ments to the size of a tree. 
Suddenly, as we topped an 
almost imperceptible rise, we 
saw ahead of us @ single Arab 
tent, as solitary as the kite 
that swooped and planed above 
win the matchless blue. Its 
loneliness was emphasised by 
the breast-high wall of cut 
camel-thorn which its owner 
had piled round it, his only 
defence against. marauders. 
“God protect you!” cried 


Mahmud to the shepherd, who 
stood beside the tent to watch 
us pass —a straight - featured 
youth whose plaited hair hung 
to his shoulders. 

“God guard you! Will you 
not drink?” he replied; and 
at Mahmud’s response, ‘‘ The 
blessing upon you,” he turned 
and shouted towards the tent— 

“O Mother of Falih! Trav- 
ellers, and thirsty ! ” 

A shrill voice answered him, 
and stooping from under the 
low hair tent came a woman— 
little more than a girl—bearing 
a wooden bowl of whey, from 
which we both drank deeply. 

A lonely life this youthful 
pair evidently led, and it was 
clear from his eager questions 
to Mahmud about our visit and 
its. object that the shepherd 
welcomed the diversion of our 
coming. 

‘But why,’ I heard him 
say, “ why pitch your tents at 
the wells, so far from the place 
at which the Muhendis is to 
work ? ” 
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I could not resist this oppor- 
tunity for a mild revenge. 

“Mahmud and nine others 
like him, full-grown men and 
bearded, are afraid to sleep 


beside the Blind River, and all 


because they have heard an 
idle tale of a ghost.” 

The young shepherd threw 
back his head and laughed, 
showing his white regular teeth. 

“ The ghost is gone,”’ he said. 

“Gone? Gone where ? ” 

But to my surprise the woman 
intervened. 

“Never again in my bosom 
if you tell that tale,” she said 
swiftly, almost angrily, to her 
husband. 

“Where is the ghost?” I 
repeated. 

“There is no ghost,” he 
answered, and the candour of his 
face convinced me that he spoke 
the truth. What, then, was the 
mystery of the Blind River ?% 
But he would say no more. 

As we rode away, I called 
to the shepherd to come and 
visit us in camp. He shook 
his head, but thought better 
of the refusal, for a few days 
later I saw him squatting 
among the group that gathered 
round our fire in the chilly 
October evenings. 

My devil of persistence and 
an idle moment made me call 
him across to my tent and ply 
him with cigarettes, in the hope 
of inducing him to explain 
himself. In the corner of the 
tent stood a carbine—a poor 
enough weapon, but light and 
convenient to carry. I saw 
the young Arab’s eyes wander 
towards it again and again; 
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at last he got up, fetched it, 
and sitting on the ground ex. 
amined it covetously. 

‘Have you no rifle?” | 
asked. 

“I am a poor man. This 
is my only weapon,” and he 
held up a magwar, the short 
stick, weighted with a heavy 
knob of bitumen, commonly 
carried by tribesmen. 

“It is difficult,” he added, 
* alone and without weapon, to 
live in the desert.”’ 

*“* The rifle is yours, if you tell 
me the story of the river ghost.” 

I watched his desire for the 
carbine struggle with reluctance 
—with the memory of his wife’s 
forbidding words, perhaps. 

“* If I tell it, will you promise 
not to tell it again to any Arab 
here, or in the town, or among 
the tribes ? ”’ 

**I promise.” 

The Arab tribesman, pace 
commonly accepted tradition, 
is not a good story-teller. Terse 
and graphic of speech he may 
be, and capable of drawing a 
vivid picture, but the patient 
unfolding of a tale in its due 
sequence is beyond his power. 
Though he may have a gem to 
exhibit, he seems incapable of 
showing more than one facet 
at a time. Hence it was only 
by cross-questioning, and after 
much repetition, that I. was 
able to grasp the shepherd's 
tale. It is simpler, therefore, 
as well as briefer, not to try # 
repeat it in his own words, but 
to reconstruct from my memory 
of the whole his story of the 
three men who camped beside 
the Blind River. 
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Vv. 
“God’s curse upon your —God curse it and_ its 
father! Can younot besilent? religion!” 


Away, I say, away!” 

With the customary obedi- 
ence of the youthful Arab to 
his elders, Radhi rose, left the 
tent, and walked out into the 
chill moonlight of the desert. 
Squatting down on the ground 
ashort distance away, he began 
once more to sing to himself 
the impassioned love - songs 
which adolescence forced to his 
lips. 

Under the full moon the 
desert lay like a great silver 
plate, patterned delicately by 
the sharp and intricate shadows 
of the leafless scrub, which 
spread out its stiff thorny arms 
in patient immobility, as though 
it would shelter the hard un- 
generous earth from the moon’s 
accusing gaze. In that cold 
light no living thing moved or 
stirred, except where Radhi 
and his shadow swayed to- 
gether to the rhythm of his 
wild tremolo. 

Inside the tent the two older 
men wrapped themselves more 
closely in their abas and sought 
sleep, but in vain. Alwan 
shouted again angrily. 

“May your house be cut 
off! Get hence, far hence, out 
of earshot! Has he no com- 
passion,” he grumbled to his 
companion, ‘‘that he must 
heeds wake us with his love- 
songs, we who are parted 
fifteen days from our wives, 
and must rise at dawn to 
set out again on this journey 


The two men slept at last, 
but not for long. To the ears 
of Alwan, quick and practised 
like those of an animal to catch 
every unfamiliar sound even 
in sleep, came the patter of 
bare running feet. With sure 
instinctive movements he threw 
off his cloak, seized his rifle, 
and leapt out from the tent, 
followed closely by Ubaid. 

“Who ? Who ? ” 
shouted. 

“‘ T, Radhi,” came the answer, 
as the young man dashed up, 
panting and breathless, “I 
have seen——”’ 

“What? What have you 
seen ? ” 

“A ghost,” gasped Radhi. 
“Ay, by the three names of 
God, a ghost, naught else.” 

** May He protect us! . What 
manner of ghost ? ” 

“It was a woman,” Radhi 
replied. ‘‘ A woman dancing, 
and she as white as the moon, 
and her black hair so long that 
it swept the ground.” 

“A woman?” 
Alwan. 

“Let him be,’ Ubaid put 
in scornfully. “He is love- 
sick, and did but see what he 
desires.” 

“ By God and by Mohammad, 
no!” protested the youth. 
“These two eyes of mine saw 
her daneing at the river’s edge. 
Come yoursetves, come with me 
to the place and see whether I 
speak lies.” 
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“We must know more of it 
before we will go to a place of 
ghosts,” said the cautious 
Ubaid. 

Radhi spoke impatiently. 

“When Alwan called to me 
to begone, I went to the edge 
of the cliff, and there, lying 
on my belly, watched the black 
water flowing past below me. 
And as I watched there came 
@ woman, dancing on the sand 
—I know not how nor whence 
she came,—and I saw that she 
had no raiment but her hair.” 

“Naked, was she?” asked 
Alwan. 

“As my arm,” replied the 
boy, shaking back his wide 
sleeve. “She may yet be 
there, and dancing still; but 
I feared to watch alone.” 

** A woman ghost, and danc- 
ing naked! By the son of Abu 
Talib, I must see her. Show 
the way!” said Alwan. 

The two bearded men and 
the youth walked boldly across 
the scrub to the ravine, and 
lying down full length, as Radhi 
had done, peered over. Far 
below flowed the dark river, 
shadowed by the cliff so that 
the water lay black and glassy 
save for one silver rippling 
strip of brightness, almost be- 
neath the gazing men. Nothing 
moved; the desert behind them 
was as still as the cloudless sky 
above; only the stertorous 
breathing of Alwan broke the 
quiet of the night. 

“ Did I not say the boy was 
love-mad?” muttered Ubaid 
below his breath. ‘“ Let us go 
baek.”’ 

* Wait a while, wait a while.” 
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Alwan, less responsive to the 
mysterious quiet of the scene, 
was staring down the ravine 
as eagerly as Radhi. 

The men waited, motionless, 
in a silence so profound that 
when at last the sound of a 
slight splash reached their ears 
from below, it acted like a 
pistol-shot on their tautened 
nerves. 

“ Brother of Basha!” ejacn- 
lated Ubaid hoarsely. “ Look, 
look !”’ 

Out of the water appeared a 
bare white arm. It clutched 
at the roots of a tamarisk bush 
on the bank; the white body 
followed of Radhi’s ghost, and 
stood upright. Bending for- 
ward so that her hair fell 
heavily before her face, the 
apparition wrung the water 
from its dark masses. Then, 
passing her curved hands down- 
wards to wipe the water from 
her body, she turned, ran swiftly 
to a patch of white sand that 
gleamed in the moonlight, and 
springing high into the ai 
began to dance. 

“The All - powerful defend 
us!” muttered Ubaid, through 
lips dry with terror. ‘The 
others were silent, watching, 
breathless, the ghostly figure 
which whirled and swayed under 
the moon. 

The form was that of 8 
woman, and the dance the 
familiar dance of the Arabs; 
yet something besides the ut 
certain light, the strangeness of 
time and place, gave an Ur 
fathomable eeriness to the sight. 
The phantom swayed her body 
from side to side, now fast and 
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now in slow rhythmic move- 
ments, clapping her hands to 
the measure of her dance; 
sinking almost to the ground, 
she would spring high into the 
air, then resume the slower, 
quieter movement to which she 
clapped in time. 

Radhi found his voice. 

“By Hussan and Husain,” 
he whispered, “‘ she claps, but 
there is no sound of clapping.” 

It was true. No sound of 
any kind had come up to them 
from the unearthly dancer 
below. 

As though Radhi’s low voice 
had reached her ears, the ghost 
stopped abruptly, and without 
a look or glance round her ran 
straight towards the sheer cliff, 
which swallowed her up in its 
rocky face. 

At her sudden and com- 
plete disappearance, the three 
watchers drew in their breath 
sharply. In silence they waited 
a while for her return, then 
rose and went back towards 
their tent. 

“How beautiful she was, 
mash’ Allah !”’ said Alwan with 
a sigh. ‘To-morrow, by the 
good light of day, we must 
find a way down the cliff and 
see what we shall see.” 

“Would that we might,” 
began Radhi excitedly. But 
Ubaid broke in— 

“Have we not agreed to be 
on our way at dawn ? ” 

“On our way ? How can we 
travel to-morrow when my mare 
is lame ¢ ” cried Alwan loudly. 

Radhi took his cue. “ My 
Mare also, though not lame, is 
by reason of the scanty 
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grazing. Must I lose the red 
gold I paid for her, money that 
I had saved to buy me a 
wife ? ”’ 

“God say it not,” replied 
Ubaid, “but this place is 
haunted; only evil will come 
of it if we linger here.” 

“My mare is lame,” said 
Alwan firmly. ‘ We stay.” 


The great dome of sky curv- 
ing to the unbroken circle of 
the horizon was still flecked 
with the rose and opal clouds 
of dawn when the three Arabs 
made their way to the ravine 
and sought for a track down 
its steep side. Slipping and 
sliding, clutching at the prickly 
bushes, they reached the strip 
of sand at the bottom; and 
here Ubaid, for all his grey 
beard bravely dyed red with 
henna, began to show signs 
of fear; Radhi, infected by his 
shrinking, also hung back. Only 
Alwan went forward eagerly, 
a gleam of anticipation in his 
eye. He was convinced that 
what he had seen the night 
before was no ghost, but a 
living woman, not to be feared ; 
none the less, he slipped a 
cartridge into his rifle as he 
went. 

Stopping a moment to take 
his bearings, Alwan walked 
along the narrow beach until 
it widened into a little cove 
floored with shining white sand. 
Here, with a grunt of satisfac- 
tion, he pounced upon a clue— 
the narrow footprint of a 
woman. A few strides farther 
on, and a confused blur of 


tracks showed that here was 
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the apparition’s dancing-floor. 
Alwan bent to examine them, 
and as he rose gave an exclama- 
tion of triumph: before him 
in the side of the ravine was 
a dark yawning hole, clearly 
the entrance of a cave. 

Though not troubled by 
ghostly terrors, Alwan became 
cautious in the face of this 
discovery. He reconnoitred the 
opening with care, and hurled 
pieces of rock into its mouth. 
Then, crouching forward with 
his rifle held before him in 
readiness to shoot, he entered 
the cave. 

Radhi and Ubaid, hesitating 
in superstitious fear at the foot 
of the cliff, heard a shrill 
muffled cry, and then Alwan’s 
voice raised exultingly. Radhi 
hesitated no longer, but ran 
towards the cave as Alwan, 
still shouting incoherently, 
emerged from it. With one 
hand he brandished his rifle 
aloft, with the other he dragged 
forward a shrinking struggling 
woman, who bent double and 
clutched at her long black hair 
in a desperate effort to hide her 
nakedness. No digging of her 
heels into the soft sand, no 
screams and struggles, availed 
against Alwan’s ruthless 
strength. 

“To me the reward!” he 
cried. ‘“‘ No ghost this, but a 
woman, young and lovely— 
God destroy your house!” he 
ended fiercely, for a running 
figure had leapt at him, wrench- 
ing the girl’s wrist from his 
grasp. 

“Have you no shame?” 
shouted Radhi. “Get back, 
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let her be!” He whipped of 
his aba, and wrapped it roughly 
round the girl. Then, as Alwan 
would have seized her am 
again, he drew the curved 
dagger from his belt. 

“I am her protector,” he 
said. 

At his tone Alwan fell back 
a pace, and the woman sank 
down in the sand at Radhi’s 
feet. In the hush that fol: 
lowed, the fierce beating of 
each of those wild hearts, 
shaken by emotions so diverse 
yet so simple in their primitive 
savagery, seemed to fill the 
quiet air. The morning sun- 
light, the gentle murmur of 
the river, the rustle of the stiff 
dry oleander leaves, and the 
scent of its great pink cluster 
of blossom, made of the shel- 
tered place a scene incongr- 
ously set for tragedy; but a 
glance from Radhi’s bared 
dagger to Alwan’s face made 
Ubaid hasten forward anxiously 
to avert it if he could. 

“God protect us, God pro- 


tect us! What is this?” he 
cried, peering into Radhi’s dark 
flushed face. 


No one answered ; but the 
question had broken the spell 
of silent hostility in which the 
two men faced one another 
over the girl’s crouching form, 
and Alwan moved away 
squat cross-legged on the sand. 

“He would have his unde’ 
blood. See the unsheatlied 
dagger ! ’’ he said at last. 

Ubaid looked uneasily at the 
girl, and muttered a prayer for 
protection against the Evil Bye 

“ His uncle’s blood? Nay; 
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it is this sorceress who should 
die, if blood must be shed. 
She is the mother of evil, set- 
ting the nephew against the 
uncle, and for no cause. Put 
pack the dagger, boy,” he added 
nervously. 

Radhi made noreply. Silent, 
enraptured, and aloof, he stood 
over the woman to whom he 
had vowed protection. 

“Sheathe the dagger, Rad- 
hi,” urged Ubaid, and again 
more loudly, ‘‘ Radhi! ” 

But Radhi did not rouse 
himself. 

“How beautiful she is!” he 
said in a low voice. 

Ubaid, turning, caught the 
expression in the girl’s dark 
lustrous eyes as she lifted them 
to her protector. 

“God the Compassionate ! ” 
he cried. 


** She will be a catise 
of weeping—she is thrice a 


witch! Let her die!’ and in 
a frenzy of fear and indignation 
he lifted his rifle to his shoulder. 

Swift and silent, Radhi 
stepped before the girl. 

Ubaid cursed loudly, and 
with shaking hand jerked back 
the bolt, letting the cartridge 
fy over his head to lie un- 
heeded in the sand. 

“To God the praise that I 
have not slain you instead of 
her,” he said. ‘Would you 
have died to save this sor- 
Ceress ? ” 

“No sorceress, but a woman, 
warm and young, whom I desire 
towed,” replied Radhi firmly. 

“Wed her!” Alwan  ex- 
daimed. “A stranger, and of 
aa. You are mad, 
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* By God, the All-Powerful, 
who but a witch would dance 
naked in the moonlight? ” 
Ubaid’s voice was shrill. with 
aversion. “ By my head, she 
has the Evil Eye, and has be- 
witched you.” 

The woman began to weep 
softly, rocking herself back- 
wards and forwards as she sat. 
She drew Radhi’s aba over her 
head, hiding her long thick 
hair, and the familiar garment 
seemed to have changed her 
very self. No longer wild, un- 
earthly, strangely fair as she 
had looked when dancing, she 
sat now huddled in the patient 
attitude of the Arab woman, 
ordinary and unremarkable. 
This, and the sound of her 
gentle pitiful weeping, brought 
the elder men back to a sense 
of reality. 

“What ails you, woman? ” 
asked Alwan peevishly. 

“IT am as you see me,” 
answered the girl in a low 
voice, “a woman alone, with- 
out parents, and oppressed by 
misfortune. Why am I called 
witch, sorceress, 2 woman with 
the Evil Eye, the mother of 
wickedness and the bringer of 
calamity ? ” 

“Tell your story,” Alwan 
broke in, “ and give it neither 
length nor breadth.” 

“QO, my uncle, for two win- 
ters and a summer I have lived 
in this cave, until my garments 
grew old and fell away, and 
could no longer cover me. 
So, for fear of men’s eyes, I 
sleep by day and walk by 
night.” 

** But dance, why dance?” 
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shouted Ubaid. ‘‘ And to whom 
but the Evil One ? ” 

“I bathe in the water that 
is ice-cold from the snows of 
the mountains. I dance to 
warm my body.” 

“O wise judges!” said 
Radhi, breaking in scornfully, 
“‘ because she sleeps in a cave, 
and dances to warm herself, 
she is a witch !” 

But Ubaid was still uncon- 
vinced. 

“We have seen her danc- 
ing,” he said, “and it is not 
the dancing of the children of 
Adam. We saw her clap her 
hands, yet no sound reached 
our ears.” 

There was silence as all three 
men remembered the strange- 
ness of that noiseless dance. 

“‘T clap softly,” said the girl, 
“lest men should hear, and 
seeking me out, find me in my 
nakedness.”’ 

Ubaid shrugged his shoulders, 
and left Alwan to take up the 
interrogatory. 

“ What is your name ? ”’ 

** Hanuna, daughter of Salih, 
of the Matafar tribe.” 

“How came you in this 
plight ? ” 

There was no reply. 

“Speak, and speak truth,” 
thundered Alwan, ‘‘ or, by my 
head, you shall die!” 

Turning slowly as she sat 
in the sand at his feet, Hanuna 
looked up at Radhi. 

“Yes, speak,” he said. 

The girl began to rock her 
body slowly back and forth, 
beating her breast with one 
hand. 

“* Yumma, yumma—O mother, 
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mother !’’ she lamented. “9 
wretched, O unfortunate! We 
were in the hills with our sheep, 
my mother and I, when my 
cousins came, bidding us retum 
with them to the tribe by the 
river. We obeyed, loading our 
house and goods upon a don- 
key, and walking behind it 
until nightfall. Then, as we 
pitched our tent, my mother 
came to me. She said, ‘ There 
is no help but in God.’ While 
you gathered firewood, I spoke 
with your cousin, asking him 
for what purpose he had brought 
us here. He said, ‘Your 
daughter has been unchaste, 
and by the laws of our fathers 
she must die!’” 

““A whore!” cried Ubaid 
exultantly. ‘‘ Will you take a 
whore to wife ? ” 

‘Softly, softly,’ interposed 
Alwan. ‘“ Let the woman finish 
her tale, and then we will judge 
her.” 

Hanuna began again at the 
beginning of her story, repeat- 
ing it word for word with a 
childish fidelity. 

*** And by the laws of our 
fathers she must die.’ Where 
upon my mother answered, 
‘She is yet a maid, and should 
not I, her mother, know?’ 
He replied, ‘Can we believe 4 
mother? Our purpose is I 
solved.’ Then, weeping, she 
said to him, ‘ If die my daughter 
must, grant me this small boon; 
kill her, but let her not see the 
dagger. When she is sleeping 
I will leave the tent, and make 
this sign; then enter and slay 
her, and God forgive you the 
wrong.’ ‘ Agreed, if she tarne 
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not in sleeping,’ he answered, 
‘for we are in haste, and must 
pe gone by the rising of the 
moon. As for yourself, make 
your way back to our uncles 
in the foothills, and tell them 
that the flag of our house is 
now white.’ 

“Then my mother told me 
the plan she had made. ‘ When 
it is dark,’ she said, ‘leave the 
tent and make this sign—for 
your cousins have agreed to 
this—and they will let you 
pass, taking you forme. Then 
follow the path which I will 
show you down the cliff side ; 
at the bottom flows the river, 
and by its banks the bushes are 
high and thick. Hidden there, 
my daughter, they may seek 
you for days and find you not.’ 

“I obeyed her, doing even 
as she said, and the next day 
I waited from hour to hour to 
hear my mother’s hail telling 
me that all was well. For 
another day and night I lay 
hidden, fearing to leave my 
place of concealment lest my 
cousins should be searching for 
me; but on the third night, 
because of my fear and hunger, 
I crept to the top of the cliff, 
and peering over saw by the 
light of the moon our tent 
standing, but no animals hob- 
bled by it. I ran to the tent, 
and found my mother lying as 
if asleep; but—O waili, waili 
when I went to waken her 
the was cold and stiff under 
my hand. In terror I fied, 
teturning when the sun was 
high in heaven; and then I 
saw that she was dead, stabbed 
to the heart.” 
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“Who had killed her?” 
asked Alwan. 

“Do the dead speak? Per- 
chance my cousins were angry 
when they discovered her ruse ; 
perhaps she laid herself down 
in my place so that my cousins, 
thinking they had slain me, 
would ride off at the rising of 
the moon and make no search 
for me, But of what avail her 
death? For I feared to return 
to my own tribe, and did I 
go to another, what might not 
be my fate? I wept, pouring 
earth upon my head. All day 
I mourned, and in the evening 
my thirst sent me back to the 
river. I drank, and turning 
saw the cave in which you 
found me.” 

“* How did you live ? ” asked 
Ubaid. 

“I caught fish in the river, 
and for bread I had wild barley. 
There are eggs here in plenty, 
and I plucked the wings of the 
young birds so that they could 
not fly away.” 

“W’Allah wa 0b Allah!” 
swore Alwan. ‘‘ This woman 
is the mother of lying. She 
fled from the just vengeance 
of her tribe, and in this cave 
gave birth to her child, which 
she buried secretly that none 
might know her shame. And 
you, O Radhi, would marry 
this woman who is _  un- 
chaste ? ” 

* Am I the man to marry 
one that is unchaste?” said 
Radhi, flushing darkly. “ But 
I have no need to listen to 
your words. Do you know 
better than the woman herself 
that she is not a maid ? ” 
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“Let her swear, let her 
swear!” cried Alwan. 

“Will you swear?” asked 
Radhi. He fell on his knees 
beside the girl. ‘‘Swear by 
God and your head that you 
are a maid.” 

Obediently, and with the 
same childlike simplicity, she 
laid her small hand in his. 

“By God and by my head, 
ay, and by your life—and you 
are dearer to me than a brother, 
—I am a virgin.” 

Alwan broke in roughly. 

_ “ By your life, by your head 
—what are these childish oaths 
to us? Let her swear, if she 
dare, by Abbas the Avenger !”’ 

Radhi sprang to his feet. 

“TI believe her, and it is 
enough. She shall not swear 
by Abbas.” 

“Unless she swear by the 
Avenger, I forbid you to wed 
her—I, your uncle. Let her 
take this oath, the greatest. of 
all oaths, and we will believe 
her. Come,” he said, turning 
to the girl, “are you ready to 
swear by Abbas, that Radhi 
may take you to wife ? ” 

“I am ready,” replied Ha- 
nuna. Her hand trembled as 
she took Radhi’s dagger, and 
with its point dug a hole in the 
sand. 

“This,” she cried, looking 
towards the two older men, 
“this is the grave of Abbas, 
and this ’—sticking the dagger 
upright in the sand behind it— 
‘is the sword of Abbas.” 

“Say, ‘I am innocent and 
free from all fault,’” prompted 
Alwan. 


““T am——” began the girl ; 
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but the deep slow voice of 
Alwan interposed. 

“Remember that his. ven. 
geance falls on man and wife,” 

The girl shuddered. He 
frightened eyes, their pupil 
narrowed to a pin-point, turned 
for one terrified moment to 
gaze at Radhi; and that mo. 
ment was enough. Alwan’s 
cunning had not been at fault. 
He had guessed that, while 
this woman who had braved 
death and solitude for so long 
would risk the terrors of Abbas’ 
vengeance for herself, she would 
hesitate to involve also the 
man she loved, and he laughed 
aloud at the success of his ruse, 

The sound of that mocking 
laugh was more than Radhi’s 
youthful pride could stand. 
Without a word he snatched 
away the aba which covered 
the girl, and strode off towards 
the path leading to the cliff top. 

Hanuna rose to her feet, and, 
forgetting the presence of the 
other men, stretched out her 
arms after him imploringly. 

‘Not alone—oh, no more 
alone!” she eried. ‘Come 
back and I will swear!” 

Alwan laughed again. 

** Will a hundred oaths bring 
him back, think you? Butcall, 
eall louder!” And he turned 
to point towards the figure 
swiftly mounting the cliff. 

Hanuna seized her oppor 
tunity. Quick as a bird, and 
silent as a wild cat, she darted 
away into the thick under 
growth of tamarisk which 
fringed the foot of the cliff. 

“May you burn!” cursed 
Alwan, hurtling after her, and 
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calling to Ubaid as he ran. 
But the heavy middle-aged men 
were no match for a quarry 
as swift and hard and desperate 
as Hanuna, and though they 
hunted wildly, not leaving the 
place till sunset, they found no 
trace of her. 
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Radhi was sitting moodily 
beside the camp-fire when they 
returned. 

“Did I not say she was no 
woman, but a ghost?” said 
Ubaid. “By the Prophet, 
on whom be peace, I spoke 
truth.” 


VI. 


The shepherd’s story was 
ended, but incomplete, for the 
mystery of the river ghost was 
still not fully explained. The 
jig-saw puzzle put together by 
my questions and his answers 
stil lacked the master-piece 
which would give it life and 


meaning. 

I picked up the rifle I had 
promised him, and balanced it 
in my hand, noting the eager 
and excited expression in the 
shepherd’s eyes. And suddenly 
a memory flashed across my 
mind—a picture of a solitary 
tent, and a girl’s face as she 
said, “Never again in my 
bosom if you tell that tale.” 

“Why were you so unwill- 
ing,” I asked the lad, “ to tell 
me all this ? ” 

He looked away from the 
ile, and hung his head. I 
put it back in its place. 

The shepherd seemed to make 
up his mind. 

“Because my name is Radhi, 
and the name of my wife, whom 
you saw beside the tent, is 
Hanna.” He held out his 
open palms, to show that he 

no more to conceal. 

Now I understood his mental 
struggle. To tell the story 


was to reveal his wife’s shame ; 
not to tell it was to lose the 
rifle. “It is difficult to live 
in the desert without a weapon,” 
he had said, and how difficult 
now dawned upon me. For 
months he must have lived 
under the haunting fear that 
his wife’s relations, learning by 
chance of her whereabouts, 
might come to slay her as 
tribal custom demanded, and 
he was defenceless. He had 
told the story, swallowing his 
pride, for its reward would 
enable him to protect his wife. 
*“So when you disappeared 
from your tribe, it was to return 
to the cave ? ” I asked. 
‘What could I do? Love 
had entered my heart, and I 
could neither eat nor sleep. I 
returned, and for three days 
searched for her. At last I 
said to myself, perhaps she has 
swum to the other bank, and 
there at last I found her. 
When she saw me she did not 
flee, but crouched down weep- 
ing. So I raised her up, and 
said, ‘ Doubtless it was against 
your will that you did that 
thing?’ She replied, ‘ By the 
head of Husain, it was by 
foree.’ ‘Shall you and I be 
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man and wife?’ I asked, and 
by her weight grown heavy 
on my arm I knew that she 
consented. So, because she 
could not go back to her people 
nor I to mine, I sold all that I 
had to buy seven ewes and a 
ram; and now, to God the 
praise, both they and we have 
increase.” 

He rose to his feet. 

“Give me now,” he ended, 
holding out his hand, ‘ that 
which was promised, and God 
grant you the reward.” 


[Sept. 


He took the rifle and strode 
away. I watched his swingj 
gait and elated step as he left 
the camp, saw him stop to look 
along the sights and caress the 
barrel of his new possession, 
He lived a life of which the 
loneliness beggared description, 
where the margin between star- 
vation and the barest subsist- 
ence was of the narrowest; 
yet it was certain that both he 
and the young wife he had 
called ‘Mother of Falih’ 
counted the world well lost. 


vil. 


I will add, by way of post- 
script, that the vagrant river 
has never been induced to 
return to its course. I had 
recommended the building of 
@ weir, my successor condemned 
the project as impracticable, 
and his successor in turn re- 
ported favourably upon it, and 
obtained sanction to begin the 
work. Stores and material to 
the tune of over a lakh of 
rupees were transported by 
long strings of camels across 
the seventy miles of desert; 
and then, for some reason as 
yet undiscovered, the order 
was rescinded. Back across 
the same desert went the camels 
with the loads they had so 
laboriously carried out, and 
the waters of the Blind River 
swept on unstemmed to the 
marsh. 

One hardly cares to imagine 
the feelings of Shaikh Suhail 
as he watched the piles of stores 
and building material gradu- 


ally diminishing and finally dis- 
appear as though they had 
never been. Did he feel that 
not only the irrigation official 
on whom he relied, but. the 
God of his fathers also, had 
deserted him? Perhaps he 
did, for his subsequent proceed- 
ings would seem to indicate 
that he had turned from his old 
beliefs to make a compact with 
the devil. 

When next I heard of him 
he had left his traditional lands 
along the Persian foothills, and 
had moved to the banks of the 
Tigris; and he had just sold 
the last of his camels—sole 
remaining link with his Bedoun 
past—to buy a ‘ Ruston d 
fifty horses ’"—that is to say, 
a 50 h.p. Ruston-Hornby me 
chanical pump. With this er 
gine, the first of many, bought 
at a time when the opening U? 
of the petroleum wells in Iraq 
made fuel oil cheap, he bronght 
water to lands never befor 
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cultivated, and became richer 
than he had ever been. 

Some weeks ago I spent a 
day with Shaikh Suhail. (It 
was this visit which reminded 
me of the ghost story heard 
long ago beside the Blind River.) 
Instead of a hair tent, a new 
mud-brick house sheltered us, 
and we were awakened at 
dawn, not by the tinkle of 
sheep-bells and the deeper clang 
of camel-bells, but by the per- 
sistent and monotonous chug- 
chug of mechanical pumps. At 
the evening meal I had been 
even more painfully struck by 
the change. In the days of 
old, ten of the shaikh’s men had 
staggered into the guest-tent 
under the weight of a great 
iron tray heaped high with 
rice, and crowned with the fat 
tails of the sheep slaughtered 
for the feast; and afterwards 
the poor and needy had flocked 
in to partake of Suhail’s lavish 
hospitality. But that night we 
had been served—and served 
how slowly—with an ungener- 
ous meal on pseudo-European 
lines, laid on a deal table cov- 
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ered with dirty American oil- 
cloth. 

Worse than all, Suhail seemed 
to have cast away his Bedouin 
courtesy with his Bedouin life, 
for my companion was an old 
shaikh whose grey beard and 
deeply wrinkled face would 
once have assured him con- 
sideration and respect. It was 
not so now. The poor old 
man’s valiant efforts to cope 
with his spoon and fork (and 
it is surprising how clumsy a 
tribesman can be in his first 
attempt to eat with these un- 
familiar aids) were mocked and 
jeered at by his host, until 
with a resounding oath he flung 
them into a corner of the 
room and fell back upon his 
trusty right hand. Then, be- 
tween huge and resounding 
mouthfuls, he in his turn ridi- 
culed Suhail’s new-fangled ways 
until the servants could hardly 
restrain their mirth. 

But Shaikh Suhail, whom I 
had once thought in himself the 
symbol of the unchanging East, 
continued unabashed to eat pink 
jelly with a knife and fork. 





THE PYRENEES AT MIDSUMMER. 


BY SIR ARTHUR F. HORT, BART. 


I HAVE just read an article 
called “The Pyrenees in 
Spring,” which I contributed 
to this magazine in the grim 
month of November 1914: it 
said something about travel in 
those mountains in April, and 
dwelt, perhaps fondly, on their 
spring flowers. The thing was 
trivial enough, appearing as it 
did in the same number with 
the first of a memorable series 
of articles called ‘The First 
Hundred Thousand”; but it 
brought me a moving letter of 
appreciation from a General, 
unknown to me, wearily floun- 
dering in the mud of Flanders. 
At that time professional duties 
had always brought me home 
from my Pyrenean journeys by 
the end of April, and my ex- 
perience had therefore been 
necessarily rather sub - alpine 
than alpine. Yet I do not now 
repent of what was then said 
of the charm of a spring 
holiday in the lower valleys, 
when the wild cherry is in 
blossom and the daffodils wave 
over acres of meadow-land. 
After the war I paid a visit a 
month later, returning towards 
the end of May. In that 
month one can with advantage 
push up perhaps a thousand 
feet higher than in April; but 
so different is season from 
season, that vegetation may be 
little more advanced in mid- 
May than it is in some years 
@ month earlier. Thus in the 


year in question we were prac- 
tically confined to the house 
for three days at the end of 
April by a heavy fall of snow 
at a place where a few yearn 
before we had, at the same 
date by the calendar, wandered 
on slopes blue with gentians 
and in fields yellow with daffo- 
dils. Yet three weeks later 
the thermometer stood at 100° 
in the shade as we passed 
through Paris to Havre. 

The careful Frenchman does 
not trust the treacherous vernal 
climate of his mountains, but, 
unless he goes for winter sports 
or to a winter resort in the 
foothills, waits till many weeks 
later. The Pyrenean ‘ season’ 
does not begin at such places 
till at least mid-June, at the 
higher ones not till July: it 
may indeed be the middle of 
that month before the highest 
cols traversed by the Route des 
Pyrénées and the highest hotels 
are open. At most of these 
resorts the baths are the attrac 
tion: the majority of French 
visitors go to the Pyrenees not 
to walk, still less to climb, but 
to submit to a hydropathic 
course punctuated with motor 
drives, the café, and the casino. 
Hence the British tourist whos 
idea of a holiday is tramping i 
old clothes will probably avoid 
the Pyrenees in the saison 
estival. But, it may be asked, 
can he not have his heart’ 
desire by avoiding the fashion- 
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able centres? To which the 
answer is that it is very diffi- 
cult in the Pyrenees to find 
mountain inns as distinct from 
first-class hotels. The peaks 
and passes of this range are, 
for technical reasons, not much 
beloved of climbers, and it is 
to that enterprising company 
that we owe the existence of 
the numerous comparatively 
simple hostelries in the Alps, 
perched at heights from 5000 
even up to 8000 feet. Such 
accommodation is almost un- 
known in the Pyrenees. There 
are just a few village inns high 
up, but the number of beds 
available in such quarters is 
small, There are, it is true, 
now two or three recently built 
hotels at an altitude really 
alpine, but these are sumptuous 
palaces, not inns such as are 
required by the lover of a 
simple life and a short bill. In 
fact the ideal way of seeing 
these mountains in summer is 
that indicated in Mr Belloc’s 
charming book ‘ The Pyrenees ’ 
—viz., to travel about with 
mule and portable tent. Given 
aspell of good weather without 
the mist which is too common 
a feature of the climate, no 
more exhilarating method of 
travel can be imagined. But 
itis for those who have a good 
deal of time at their disposal, 
and not too many years on 
their backs. A good deal of 
Preparation is needed for the 
equipment of such an expedi- 
tion—unless perhaps one mem- 
ber of the party has had experi- 
énee in the A.S.0. 

And so, to come at length 
to the point of this article, 
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having, after many years of 
anticipation, at last achieved a 
midsummer visit, I wish to 
suggest, by way of sequel to 
what I wrote of spring sixteen 
years ago, that the month just 
before the full summer season 
begins—viz., from about mid- 
June to mid-July—is for those 
who are free to choose their 
period a time well worth 
consideration. In that month 
such hotels as are expectantly 
open will be glad to see an 
advance-guard of the coming 
invasion, and may even be 
willing to reduce their ‘ season- 
able’ terms. Resorts which, a 
month later, those minded like 
the writer of these notes would 
find intolerable, will be free 
from crowds and dust and 
smart clothes ; while the moun- 
tains themselves will still wear 
the virginal freshness of early 
summer. In early July at a 
height of some 4000 feet one 
will find the lilacs and labur- 
nums still blooming in the hotel 
garden, the hay-fields, it may 
be, still unmown, with a blue 
shimmer of pansies (Viola cor- 
nuta) through the tall grasses 
and buttercups and ox -eye 
daisies, the streamlets which 
traverse the upper pastures 
still displaying their dainty 
‘ bog-gardens ’ of spring gentian, 
bog-violet, and bird’s-eye prim- 
rose. 

Now, for the full enjoyment 
of these delights a good deal 
depends on careful planning 
of the day. If your hotel, as 
is likely, is on one of the main 
roads, it will be invaded at 
mid-day by throngs of chara- 
banquiers (the season of day 
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excursionists begins long before 
that of visitors who come to 
stay). These lunch largely, 
pick some sprays of rhododen- 
dron, write some post-cards, and 
are gone again. If you are 
even a mile from your quarters 
at mid-day, you can escape 
all this. Whence we start with 
the principle that, if weather is 
fine, lunch indoors is unthink- 
able, and overnight we order 
des provisions pour les mon- 
tagnes to be ready, say, by 
9 aM. A second principle is 
that tea is indispensable, at 
least for those over a certain 
age. The pair from whose 
experience these homely hints 
are taken are both past the 
meridian of life, while the 
senior partner approaches the 
Psalmist’s limit. But tea at 
home, apart from the extra 
charge in the bill, means tramp- 
ing back in the hottest part of 
the afternoon, and missing 
what, even with summer-time 
retardation of the clock, is on 
the hills the divinest part of 
the day, when the light falls 
slant-wise, shadows soften the 
hard lines of the peaks, and, 
on some evenings, the glamour 
of surging mist adds to the 
enchantment. 

Let me then briefly indicate 
the habits of an elderly pair 
formed in the course of many 
holiday tramps. About 9 A.M. 
a light riicksack is packed with 
the portable lunch, which has 
first been revised, and weeded, 
if necessary, of any too pon- 
derous superfluities, or of slices 
of saucisson too redolent of the 
South. At the bottom of the 
sack lies a digger, since the 
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senior partner cannot help dig. 
ging up occasional plants to 
adorn his garden (if they sur. 
vive) and enrich its associational 
interest. In the pocket go 
string and elastic bands, which 
can quickly be slipped round 
a plant enveloped in moss. On 
the top, or in the straps, is 
carried a bicycle-cape or light 
slip-on waterproof, to sit on 
and as a charm against rain. 
The sack is carried by the 
senior partner. The space in 
it occupied at first by the 
lunch becomes available in the 
afternoon for plants. For longer 
or steeper excursions a boy 
may be hired to act as porter 
till noon, and then sent back: 
this vicarious practice tends to 
become more frequent. The 
junior partner carries an even 
smaller sack or satchel, con- 
taining perhaps knitting or light 
sketching materials, but cer 
tainly an aluminium kettle, 
into which have been packed 
an ‘egg’ or muslin bag of 
tea-leaves, and two aluminium 
cups fitting the one into the 
other. A lemon carried in 
pocket completes the tea equip- 
ment. To carry milk is trouble 
some and unsatisfactory. Itis 
prudent also to take a few 
cakes of solid methylated spirit, 
in case natural fuel is not 
obtainable. In an upper valley 
there may be no bushes 
provide sticks, though it # 
seldom that nothing combust- 
ible can be had. At a pinch 
last year’s dead stems of her 
baceous plants may serve the 
turn, but they take some time 
to collect. I recall fires made, 
faute de mieux, of the kecksié 
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of monkshood or yellow gentian 
or English iris. 

With this equipment one can 
be out from breakfast to dinner, 
and can make the walk as long 
or as short as one pleases. 
Starting in July from 4000 
feet (quarters at any higher 
level being, as explained, rarely 
obtainable) one will on most 
days wish to go up rather than 
down. On an average day 
this unambitious pair, after 
about two hours of uphill work, 
chooses @ camping-place, for 
choice by a stream or spring, 
which will very likely be the 
centre of operations for the 
rest of the day. About 11.30 
the petit déjeuner has evapor- 
ated, and we are ready for 
lunch. To save too much 
getting up and down, the kettle 
is put to its secondary use, 


being filled with water and 
deposited in the shade of a 
tock. As a further refinement 
it has on occasion been set on 


alump of snow. “ Water is 
best,” as Pindar sang, but it 
must be cold. After lunch as 
Many impedimenta as possible 
areleftin the camp. The kettle 
and some biscuits over from 
lunch may be carried another 
stage for tea, or the same place 


may be appointed for that 


festival. The party now pro- 
ceeds to enjoy the afternoon 
at leisure, either in company 
f on separate scrambles differ- 
iiginlength. Each is provided 
With a policeman’s whistle, and 
& code of signals has been 
agreed on. This precaution is 
almost essential in view of the 
Possibility of mist. Botanis- 
ing, bathing, watching of birds 
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and insects, sketching, a nap 
among the rocks—there is 
plenty to do till tea-time, and 
no day is quite like another. 
About 3.30 the party, if separ- 
ated, reunites, and one under- 
takes the boiling of the kettle. 
If both attempt to collaborate, 
following different methods of 
fire-making, it is apt to take as 
long in reaching maturity as 
the proverbial watched pot. 
It is a point of honour to use, 
if possible, only one match, and 
the time is taken from the 
striking of it to the moment 
when the tea is put in. Ten 
minutes is good time under 
ordinary circumstances. The 
return to bath and dinner is 
made in leisurely fashion, with 
a halt now and again to gather 
moss, if plants have been col- 
lected, and do them up in 
compact parcels. If this is done 
out-of-doors, there will be less 
trouble with the chamber-maid. 

This seems to be the place 
for a little digression on the 
ethics of plant collecting. I 
should be the last person in the 
world to say anything to en- 
courage the indiscriminate dig- 
ging up of rare or even common 
plants, whether in our own 
country or in others. The 
Swiss Government does not 
allow any plants whatever to 
be taken out of the country ; 
and if the best way to protect 
a native flora is by legislation, 
one does not see how anything 
is practicable short of an abso- 
lute rule. But as, in the view 
of many, temperance in the use 
of alcohol is a higher virtue 
than total abstinence, and regu- 
lation preferable to prohibition, 
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so in this matter of appropri- 
ating plants it would be at 
least ideally better that an 
enlightened conscience rather 
than legal enactment should 
exercise the needful control. 
In fact, if all collectors knew 
where and what to collect or 
not collect, and further, would 
be at the pains to see that 
collection did not mean simply 
destruction, there would be no 
need of prohibitory measures. 
A word on each of these points : 
(1) the ‘ where’: it is a crime 
to dig up Gentiana verna in 
England, because it has only 
one station, and might dis- 
appear, as the lady’s slipper 
orchid,’ Cypripedium calceolus, 
has almost, if not quite, dis- 
appeared ; but in the Alps and 
Pyrenees it is almost every- 
where about as common as 
daisies in England, so that no 
conceivable amount of collect- 
ing would make any appreciable 
difference. Whence emerges a 
principle which is easily applied 
—viz., only to take a plant 
from places where it abounds ; 
no risk should be run of ex- 
terminating it altogether from 
a country or even from a dis- 
trict. (2) The ‘what’: clearly 
rarities should be treated with 
great discrimination ; but what 
exactly does ‘rare’ mean? A 
flora will tell you that Gentiana 
pyrenaica is rare in the Pyre- 
nees, and Veronica Allionii rare 
in the Alps. But this means, 
not that there are only a few 
plants altogether, but that the 
districts where either is found 
are few; in fact, that these 
plants are ‘local.’ Where they 
occur, they grow in myriads, 
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and it would be absurd self. 
denial to restrain the modest 
amateur’s trowel for fear of 
exhausting the supply. So that 
the sound principle of spari 

rarities requires little thought 
and knowledge for its applica. 
tion: a scrupulous conscience 
may be tempered with dis- 
cretion. Apart from rarity, 
there are two good reasons for 
leaving some mountain plants 
alone. If the habitat is such 
that it cannot be reproduced 
in the garden (except by a 
sort of caricature)—e.g., moving 
shingles, let the thing bide in 
its fantastically chosen home. 
Such a plant as the adorable 
Eritrichium nanum may per- 
haps just be induced to grow 
in the garden; but the effect 
of it in its natural setting is 
impossible to achieve, and the 
plant itself can never exhibit 
the joie de vivre which awakens 
@ response in the beholder. 
Or again, things which have 
a long tap-root or an otherwise 
unmanageable underground sys 
tem should be eschewed, or at 
all events only very young 
seedlings attempted. An er 
ample of the former class i 
Anemone alpina, of the latter 
Campanula cenisia. Such 
things are best raised from 
seed. As to (3), the after 
care of the collected plant, 4 
few hints may be of use 
save needless waste. To dg 
up a root in the mountains 
easy, to establish it in the 
garden perhaps three weeks 
later is another matter. If the 
tour is of such length that 
plants gathered in the eatly 
days must be sent home, this 
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is best done from France by 
registered post, but the postage 
comes rather heavy. All soil 
is shaken out and the roots sent 
dry. Each little bundle has 
attached to it a ticket (they 
cost sixpence a hundred) with 
@ number, and these numbers 
correspond to the numbers at- 
tached to the names recorded 
in a pocket-book. The gar- 
dener at home has been in- 
structed to have ready a frame 
floored with six inches of 
puilder’s sand, and to plant 
the root firmly in this with 
numbered labels corresponding 
to the tickets, and to keep the 
sand-pit well watered, and, at 
first, shaded. With this treat- 
ment new roots are generally 
formed in a few weeks, and 
the things can be planted out 
when weather suits. Some 
things which have lost their 
leaves on the journey can be 
left in the sand even till the 
following spring. For most 
of the plants brought home at 
the end of the trip, the sand- 
pit is the place as a temporary 
home. During the sojourn in 
the mountains they can be 
laid each day as brought in in 
a tray of stiff brown paper 
with a flooring of slightly damp 
moss, and can be sprinkled 
with water daily: they should 
not be kept really wet. Then 
when one packs up for home 
they can be tied up tight in 
nearly dry moss, and conveyed 
in hamper, sack, or even port- 
Manteau: some small things 
Which should not be crushed 
Will travel best in tobacco- 
tins or the like. There will be 
no trouble with the English 
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Customs if a permit to import 
plants has first been obtained 
from the Secretary of the 
Board of Agriculture. 

The last paragraph has prob- 
ably induced some readers to 
turn on to the next article. 
For the benefit of those who 
still persevere, let me add a 
few notes on that aspect of a 
mountain trip which appeals to 
an increasing number, the 
flowers. It being assumed that 
some are disposed to try the 
experiment of a midsummer 
trip to the Pyrenees, as re- 
commended above, and that 
@ proportion of these do not 
consider that they have ex- 
hausted the floral treasures of 
the hills when they have gath- 
ered (or bought. by the way- 
side) a bunch of rhododendron 
or edelweiss, such persons may 
be glad of a little definite 
information as to what flowers 
they may hope to see (whether 
they wish to annex them or 
not) sleeping, let us suppose, 
at an altitude of about 4000 
feet, and rambling, it may be, 
to a moderate height of 2000 
to 3000 feet more. To the 
initiated what follows will tell 
little that is new; but it is 
strange to observe how many 
people can stay for days or 
weeks in a floriferous region 
without ever discovering the 
glories which grow within a 
few minutes of their hotel. I 
have been asked whence came 
the spike of Sawifraga longifolia 
exhibited in the hall, and the 
tentative suggestion was made 
that it was a hot-house plant. 
By way of answer I took the 
inquirer out on to the lawn 
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and showed him half a dozen 
similar spikes bristling on a 
rock about half a mile away. 
The same observer had never 
heard of Ramondia pyrenaica, 
though in the same valley the 
cool side of almost every boulder 
is purple with it. 

My midsummer experience 
of the Pyrenees, I ought to 
say, is limited -entirely to one 
trip, which was unequally 
divided between two valleys. 
It happens that one of these 
shows both these plants in 
abundance, but it is by no 
means unique in that respect. 
They may indeed be reckoned 
among the ‘show-plants’ of 
the Pyrenees. There is some- 
thing almost sensational about 
the ‘queen of saxifrages,’ a 
plant which is hardly to be 
seen elsewhere. Is it unneces- 
sary to mention that the silver 
star from which the flower 
spike issues is sometimes nine 
inches in diameter, and that 
the pyramidal spike of snowy 
flowers often projects eighteen 
inches or more from the face 
of a vertical cliff? The effect 
is thus quite different to that 
of Saxifraga Cotyledon, which 
in the Alps or in Norway is 
seen gracefully drooping its 
plumes. Ramondia is of the 
natural order Gesneriacee, which 
otherwise consists of tropical 
plants, such as the Gloxinia 
and Streptocarpus of conserva- 
tories. Other ramondias, closely 
resembling R. pyrenaica, are 
found in the Balkans, but the 
genus is not represented in 
the Alps. The Pyrenean plant 
is commonly and easily grown 
in English rock-gardens, but 
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one must see it on its native 
rocks to realise its true splen. 
dour and to study its cop. 
siderable variation in colour; 
the pure white form is a very 
rare treasure. Similarly the 
few specimens of the great 
saxifrage which even the best 
of rock-gardens can show can 
give little idea of its effect on 
the ledges and in the cracks 
of a vertical cliff. We counted 
one day nearly a hundred ‘ fox- 
brushes ’ on a rock face oppo- 
site us as we sat waiting for 
the kettle to boil. 

As a third ‘show’ plant, 
indeed the showiest of the 
three, may be added the iris 
(I. wiphioides), which through 
a singular blunder is called 
‘English.’ It belongs entirely 
to the French Pyrenees, and 
in some valleys is extra 
ordinarily abundant on high 
well-watered pastures, whence 
it descends even to the hay- 
fields. This superb flower, how- 
ever, will not be out much 
before the end of our before- 
season excursion. In a late 
season I picked a few blooms 
on 8th July. By the middle 
of the month in most years 
the slopes which it inhabits 
must be a great sight. The 
wild plant in such specimens 
as I have seen is far purer if 
colour than the named varieties, 
often streaky or blotchy, which 
one buys. 

Here, then, are three notable 
plants which with any luck 
should be found in their glory 
in the month before the full 
season begins. All three are 
commonly grown in our less 
conventional gardens, but one 
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must go to their native home 
to see them in profusion and 
in their proper setting. 

To make a catalogue of the 
flowers to be seen in the month 
under consideration would be 
wearisome. Let me say can- 
didly that, though the Pyrenees 
can show most notable ‘ special- 
ties,’ such as those mentioned 
above, I do not think (I am 
open to correction, as I am 
generalising from two valleys 
and one season) that one comes 
often in these hills on such 
atiot of colour as may be seen 
in the unmown hay-fields of 
the Alps or on upper pastures 
such as those of the Mont 
Cenis or of Le Lautaret in 
Dauphiny. It may be an 
accident, but in my memory 
those gardens, made chiefly 


of Viola calearata, gentians, 


and brilliant composites such 
a Orepis aurea, stand still 
unrivalled. Indeed, my limited 
experience corroborates the re- 
mark of a friend that you 
may walk for hours in the 
Pyrenees over promising ground 
and see nothing specially re- 
markable (this is not to say 
that you will have seen no 
flowers !), and then come sud- 
denly on one of the surprises 
of your life. It was my good 
fortune thus to stumble (liter- 
ally, as I had to cross a moving 
scree to get to the place) on a 
colony of Pinguicula longifolia. 
Thad seen the plant a week 
before, being carefully directed 
by a good friend to the rocks 
Which I understood were its 
oly station in this part of the 

Philippe’s ‘Flora’ of 
the Pyrenees calls it ‘ common,’ 
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but it affects mostly such un- 
approachable places that prob- 
ably few have seen it. It grows 
also in Tirol. Pinguicula vul- 
garis we know, the delicious 
‘ bog-violet ’ of our own island. 
There also may be seen P. 
lusitanica, a not very remark- 
able little person. Then there 
is P. alpina, a little white and 
gold jewel, pretty common in 
the Alps; and P. grandiflora, 
which is the ubiquitous Pyre- 
nean species, glorifying the 
sides of innumerable runnels, 
and very common also in 
Western Ireland. Now P. longi- 
folia has a flower twice as large 
as that of grandiflora, and 
varying in colour: violet, 
purple, mauve, pink, puce, may 
give an idea of the range of 
variation; and some forms 
have a white centre. It is a 
flower that must be seen to be 
believed in. It grows not like 
other butterworts in marshy 
turf, but in the crevices of 
dripping rocks, whence it is 
difficult to extract a plant with 
any tool larger than a dentist’s. 
probe. Probably it is better 
not to try, though this wonder 
is safe enough from extermina- 
tion, since few specimens can 
be reached without a ladder. 
The ‘ penwickulars,’ as I have 
heard them called, are not 
easy to cultivate. Apart from 
the requirement of good drain- 
age, combined with constant 
drip, they are carnivorous, and 
one cannot be sure that away 
from their own environment 
they will be able to secure the 
necessary flies. Reginald Farrer 
tells of a lady who fed her 
butterworts with minced phea- 
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sant—which sounds an indi- 
gestible substitute for midges. 
To come on a plant like 
Pinguicula longifolia would be 
an event anywhere. A plant 
so saxatile in its habitat (it 
probably colonises many in- 
accessible precipices alone in 
its glory) is safe from the 
almost omnivorous grazing ani- 
mals. If you want to see the 
flowers of the upper pastures, 
as distinct from the rocks, it 
is well to make sure that the 
cows have not been there first. 
They miss a few minute plants 
which grow deep in the turf, 
such as Gentiana verna, Silene 
acaulis, or Androsace carnea, 
but in general they make a 
pretty clean sweep. Cows are 
no doubt useful, but they are 
a@ nuisance in the mountains, 
since, besides their lack of 
esthetic discrimination, they 
are tiresomely inquisitive: a 
herd will follow you about for 
half an hour, jingling their 
bells at you and snuffling in 
your face. If one can get up 
ahead of the cows, sheep, and 
goats, there is an endless variety 
for the observer of flowers, 
even if such brilliantly diversi- 
fied carpets as the Alps can 
show be not often met with. 
As for the judicious collector, 
though there may be days 
when he lights on ‘nothing 
special,’ the variability of alpine 
plants will provide him with 
constant entertainment. <A 
fanatic had better not let him- 
self go on this theme: let an 
instance or two suffice. The 
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saxifrage called by the specific 
name Aecizoon is, of course, one 
of the commonest rock-plants 
in Alps or Pyrenees, and many 
of its forms are hardly worth 
the consideration of the rock. 
gardener who is fastidious ip 
his selection of plants of ‘ garden 
value’; but some of the Py. 
nean forms are exceptionally 
good, floriferous, and pure ip 
colour. Also, wherever S. longi- 
folia occurs, S. Aeizoon. wil 
not be far off, and numerom 
hybrids occur, with something 
of the regal longifolia character, 
but with rosettes in cluster, 
not single as in true longifolia, 
which is supposed never to 
make offsets. Thus I have 
seen sitting high on a precipice 
a clump of seven solid foot-high 
‘fox-brush’ spikes. Or again 
you may find an astonishing 
big form of Ranunculus ampleai- 
caulis, with snowy flowers a 
big, not as a shilling, but asa 
crown piece (measured) ; ora 
deep rose or pure white fom 
of Geranium cinereum, whichin 
delicacy rivals even G. arger 
teum of S. Tirol; or the very 
choice miniature form 
Daphne Cneorwm, known as vab 
Verlottii. These, except Sas 
fraga Aeizoon, are all specially 
Pyrenean plants ; so too, though 
it does not vary like the othes 
mentioned, is  Hyacinthw 
amethystinus, one of may 
plants named by people wh 
apparently did not know ic 
what colour an amethyst 3: 
the little hyacinth is as blue 
as a rain-washed sky. 
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BY A. L. MAYCOCK. 


Wir the Renaissance there 
comes into English architecture 
a new spaciousness. In the 
age which was then drawing to 
a close the architect had seemed 
always to be looking upward, 
as though he would fling his 
yaults of delicate stone-work 
into the very arch of the firma- 
ment, or even pierce the heavens 
themselves by the soaring thrust 
of tower and spire. Now, 
lowering his gaze, he begins 
to look on his own level to 
right and left; and the result 
is a revolution in architectural 
technique comparable with the 
invention of the ribbed vault. 
It has been well said that the 
supreme achievement of KRe- 
naissance architecture was the 
discovery of the street. From 
about the middle of the fifteenth 
century, taking its rise in Italy, 
there begins to appear a new 
type of urban building, which 
shows the architect studying 
horizontal line with a care and 
intentness hitherto unknown. 
We can trace its experimental 
stages in the piazzas and colon- 
nades of Florence and other 
Italian cities. We can follow 
its spread into other European 
countries; and we can see 
that it is guided by two main 
Principles : first, the deliberate 
we of the open space to en- 
hance the beauty and dignity 
of the buildings themselves ; 
and second, the recognition of 


the street or group of buildings 
as a single unit rather than as a 
collection of independent ones. 

The interesting point is that 
when English architects first 
set themselves to study these 
principles, they did so with 
the support of a well-developed 
tradition behind them. For 
in the early collegiate buildings 
at Oxford and Cambridge may 
be traced the true beginnings 
of civic architecture in this 
country. The college court or 
quadrangle has a unique in- 
terest. We see in it the earliest 
attempt at a group of buildings 
which should resemble neither 
the cloister nor the castle. It 
has affinities, of course, with 
both types; it derived much 
from each of them, and also, 
probably, from the old court- 
yard of the inn. But its de- 
velopment was a continuous 
process, independent of any 
of them; and to appreciate 
the point it is only necessary 
to study in succession three 
such schemes as Mob Quad at 
Merton, Wykeham’s original 
quad at New College, and Tom 
Quad at Christ Church. More- 
over, it is easy to see how the 
college plan led architects to 
study horizontal line in the 
grouping of their buildings. 
At Merton the effort is ele- 
mentary. New College shows 
an enormous advance. Wayn- 
flete’s buildings at Magdalen 
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present to the High Street 
a street frontage which for 
sheer beauty has never been 
rivalled. 

We may therefore regard 
Wolsey’s quadrangle at Christ 
Church as the culmination of 
English college architecture. 
The pitch of spaciousness and 
magnificence is here aimed at 
and achieved. You have none 
of the delightful intimacy of 
the cloisters at New College. 
The little alleys and archways 
and unexpected corners of Mer- 
ton are quite forgotten and left 
behind. There is a note of 
serenity and self-assurance, as 
of a man well satisfied with 
himself and his doings, which 
no medieval artist ever struck 
or attempted to strike. The 
cathedral, belonging to an 
earlier and simpler age, seems 
to hide itself diffidently behind 
the facade of the eastern side, 
whose unbroken line, in turn, 
suggests a bland unawareness 
of the cathedral’s existence. 
In our own time we have 
become accustomed to the 
spacious and the grandiose in 
architecture. Buildings have 
to be very big indeed to 
impress us by their size. Yet, 
even at the present time, it is 
precisely by their size that 
Tom Quad and its buildings 
make their appeal to most 
visitors. To an age which 
knew not Bush House or the 
County Hall, nor even the great 
Tudor mansions like Audley 
End and Compton Winyates— 
to an age which knew the 
magnitude of height but not 
of space, the plan of Christ 
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Church must have seemed jm. 
mense beyond imagination. 
For Wolsey was a man who 
would outstrip all others ip 
every undertaking to which he 
put his hand. Many famow 
men of the past — Merton, 
Wykeham, Chichele, Wayne 
flete, and the rest—had founded 
colleges in the universities, and 
had given them habitations 
that rank among the loveliest 
buildings in England. It was 
natural that the idea of 4 
collegiate foundation under his 
name should have occurred to 
the Cardinal; and once the 
idea had taken hold of his 
mind, he determined that this 
new college should rival all 
others in size and magnificence. 
By persistent importunity at 
Rome his agents succeeded in 
securing Papal authorisation for 
the suppression of St Fride- 
wide’s priory, the most vener 
able religious house in Oxford, 
and of several other houses in 
the neighbourhood. With 4 
slippery dexterity worthy of 
the worst type of American 
realtor he set about the acquire 
ment of property lying between 
the priory church, now the 
cathedral, and St Aldate’s, 
which was then called Fish 
Street. Balliol College, God- 
stow and Studley convents, and 
other landowners were fobbed 
off with vague promises of 
compensation. The less im 
portant owners were treated 
with appropriately less cere 
mony. In July 1525 a licence 
had been obtained from the 
King for the foundation o 
‘Cardinal College.’ Within 4 
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few weeks orders for stone 
were placed with the quarries 
at Burford, Taynton, and Head- 
ington; four limekilns had 
been opened in neighbouring 
villages ; and an immense staff 
of masons and workmen were 
quartered in Peckwater Hall. 
Then the demolitions began in 
earnest. The three western 
pays of St Frideswide’s, as 
well as one side of the cloisters, 
were pulled down. To build 
the south side of the quadrangle 
it was necessary to destroy the 
parish church of St Michael 
and a section of the old city 
wall, which was already ruinous. 
London College, a small founda- 
tion dating from Henry IV.’s 
time, disappeared ; and a num- 
ber of tenements, hostels, and 
private houses facing on Fish 
Street were swept away. It 
is difficult by a mere recitation 
of names to convey an idea of 
the full extent of the destruc- 
tion. Whole streets must have 
disappeared at this time. The 
face of about two acres of 
medieval Oxford was com- 
pletely changed in a few weeks. 

Towards the end of 1526 the 
Warden of New College noted 
that the western line of build- 
ings was approaching com- 
pletion, and that the founda- 
tions of the hall were nearly 
tix feet high. On the north 
tide, by then up to ground level, 
could be seen the foundations 
of the new college chapel—a 
building which, if it had ever 
been continued, would have 
tivalled King’s Chapel at Cam- 
bridge in splendour and magni- 
tude. The eastern wing, which 
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was to have the effect of elbow- 
ing the church of St Frideswide 
into the background, was al- 
ready started; and adjoining 
it, in the south-eastern corner, 
there was arising the finest 
kitchen in Europe, with stables, 
servants’ quarters, and a private 
slaughter-house. As a matter 
of fact, this group of buildings 
was the first to be finished—a 
matter which called forth sar- 
castic comments from outside 
critics. It seems, indeed, that 
Oxford viewed Wolsey’s whole 
scheme with a coldness border- 
ing on hostility. An under- 
graduate chalked up on the 
walls a spiteful couplet pro- 
phesying an early fall for this 
house built from stolen proper- 
ties— 


Aut ruet aut alter raptor habebit 
eam. 


The singular accuracy of this 
prediction was very soon to be 
demonstrated. In October 1529 
came Wolsey’s fall from power 
and his indictment before the 
Court of King’s Bench. All 
his possessions were forfeited 
to the Crown, and Sir Thomas 
More assumed the office of 
Chancellor. Within a few weeks 
the vestments and church orna- 
ments which the Cardinal had 
provided on so lavish a scale 
for his college were taken to 
London, and never heard of 
again. After the formal dis- 
solution of the foundation in 
January 1531 an eager scramble 
for loot began amongst the 
courtiers and hangers-on of the 
King. The lands and revenues 
were rapidly snapped up; and 
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it is unpleasant to read that 
no provision of any kind was 
made for the members of the 
college already in residence. 
Perhaps it was in consideration 
for this dispersed remnant that 
Henry was led to establish, 
in July 1532, a new college 
upon the site of the old. It 
was to endure precariously for 
about thirteen years under the 
name of King Henry VIII.’s 
College. It was a purely ec- 
clesiastical foundation consist- 
ing of a dean and twelve canons, 
who were charged with the 
usual duties of a cathedral 
chapter, but had no academic 
functions at all. During this 
uneasy decade the shrine of 
St Frideswide, for centuries 
one of the most famous centres 
of pilgrimage in the south of 
England, was destroyed. 


At this point we must note 
that in 1532 the immensely 
wealthy abbey of Osney had 
been suppressed, and its rev- 


enues confiscated by the 
Crown. Ten years later, under 
Cranmer’s scheme of diocesan 
reorganisation, the bishopric of 
Oxford had been founded, with 
the abbey church of Osney as 
its cathedral. The King, in 
ever-increasing embarrassment 
for funds, now conceived a 
plan which would effect a 
considerable saving of revenue. 
On 20th May 1545 he suppressed 
both college and diocese. He 
than proceeded to fuse the two 
into a single whole, endowing 
the new dual foundation with 
the confiscated revenues of the 
abbey. Thus St Frideswide’s 
became both a cathedral and 
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a college chapel, and the collegi. 
ate institution that we know ag 
Christ Church came into being. 

It is a most curious society, 
quite unlike anything else ip 
the world. The original found. 
ation consisted of a Dean and 
Chapter, one hundred students, 
and a variety of college ser. 
vants and minor officials of 
the cathedral. Apart from the 
number of students, it has 
remained substantially w- 
changed to this day. The 
Dean and Chapter, who ar 
appointed by the Crown, form 
the corporation. To them is 
committed the administration 
of property and revenues, as 
well as the provision and en 
dowment of three Regius Pro- 
fessorships in Greek, Hebrew, 
and Theology. They form, 
therefore, an academic society 
with all the duties and functions 
corresponding to those of the 
principal and fellows of a cdl 
lege. But they are charged 
also with the maintenance of 
the services proper to a cathe 
dral church, and as a cathedral 
chapter it falls to them to elect 
the bishop. On the other 
hand, the bishop of Oxford 
has no special authority within 
the walls of Christ Church, for 
the society’s visitor is the King. 
It is all preposterously anoma 
lous. The constitution of Christ 
Church has bewildered even 4 
Parliamentary Commission; and 
it was in order to clear up the 
perplexities of the position that 
the Dean and Chapter, in 1853, 
outlined the relation betweet 
college and diocese in a passage 
of almost mystical ambiguity:— 
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«There is,” they wrote, “ ab- 
golutely no separation between 
them, as if they were two dis- 
tinct members in one and the 
same body. Neither is the Chap- 
ter an appendage to the College 
nor is the College an appendage 
to the Chapter. They form 
one single foundation under 
one head, and so intimately 
blended are they in all their 
parts that questions involving 
the constitution of the one 
cannot be answered without 
including what belongs to the 
other.” 

The language, as Sir Charles 
Mallet observes, is worthy of 
an Athanasius ; and it is per- 
haps not surprising to learn 
that for more than three hun- 
dred years Christ Church, un- 
like any other University found- 
ation, was governed by no code 
of statutes at all. De Tocque- 
ville said that there was no 
such thing as the British Con- 
stitution ; and until 1882, when 
the present statutes were finally 
framed, the same might have 
been said of Christ Church. 
it would be an exaggeration 
to say that it had an unwritten 
constitution; but it may be 
accurately affirmed that it was 
administered entirely by cus- 
tom and convention. Its ordi- 
hances and regulations formed 
4 System of case law. Every 
Sunday at three o’clock the 
Dean and Chapter assembled 
to transact any necessary busi- 
ness, to make rules for general 
observance, and to deal with 
particular cases where disci- 
Pline had been flouted. The 
registers and minute books thus 


provide a running commentary 
on the life of the society from 
its earliest times, touching upon 
every kind of undergraduate 
activity and every variety of 
undergraduate misdemeanour. 
Thus, Christ Church, like al- 
most every society of the Middle 
Ages, found it necessary to 
restrain the eagerness of its 
members to keep dogs. Some- 
where about 1600 it was or- 
dained that “no student, 
scholar, chaplain, nor servant 
or any belonging to the House 
shall lodge any dogg”; but 
an exception was made in the 
case of the porter, whose duty 
it was to chase cattle and hogs 
out of the quadrangle. There 
were stern warnings against 
any indecent display in dress. 
“White and pricked doublets ”’ 
were forbidden, and “ galligas- 
kins ” were specially censured 
as being undignified and flashy. 
In Puritan times a most rigid 
discipline was enforced. Any- 
one who swore was fined a 
shilling for the first and second 
offences. A third transgression 
was to be followed by the un- 
fortunate man being “ pro- 
ceeded against as a scandalous 
person,” whatever that may 
have meant. Various students 
were flogged in public, and strict 
injunctions were issued against 
“all scandalous fashions of 
long and powdered hair.” 

The inevitable reaction fol- 
lowed, and the Restoration 
period seems to have been a 
time of general rowdyism and 
frolic. We hear of people 
climbing over the college walls 
after the gates were closed for 
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the night. One graceless indi- 
vidual killed a sow belonging 
to a poor woman of the city 
and left the body lying about 
in the quadrangle, “to the 
disgrace of the college and the 
government of it.”” Even more 
deplorable was the conduct of 
“‘one who, to the public dis- 
grace of this House, for a long 
time made it his practice to 
disturb passengers through the 
College by raising at them from 
his window loud and_ uncivil 
clamours and hootings ; _like- 
wise to keep scandalous drink- 
ing in his chamber and... 
was likewise proved to have 
been an accomplice in robbing 
the Dean of Westminster’s hen 
roost.” 

Of another resident, an M.A. 
of fourteen years’ standing, who 
must have been a bit of a wag 


in his way, it was recorded 
that “‘ being confined by the 
Dean to his room he had hung 
a bag out of his window as the 


prisoners do at Bocardo.” In 
contrast to the earlier time, 
such enormities seem to have 
been visited, for the most part, 
by a mild discipline, in the 
manner of reproof rather than 
of punishment. A student who 
had attacked the porter and 
forced his way into the House 
after gates were shut, was con- 
fined to the library and in- 
structed to read the ‘ Meta- 
physics’ of Suarez. Another 
who had been mixed up in a 
tavern brawl was ordered to 
read Grotius on International 
Law. Who shall say that the 
Middle Ages had ended ? 

The more closely, indeed, that 
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one studies the social history 
of the sixteenth and _ seyep. 
teenth centuries, the mor 
clearly does one realise that 
the year 1500, usually take 
as the boundary line betwee 
the medizval and the modem 
world, was in reality nothing 
of the kind. The attempt to 
put a date to the end of a 
historical period is a most 
delicate business, and can only 
be made with careful qualifica- 
tions. Nevertheless, if one were 
asked to say when the water 
shed was reached, when the 
waning curve of medisvalism 
became the rising gradient of 
@ new age, one would be in- 
clined to reply that the Treaty 
of Westphalia in 1648 is, a 
nearly as it can be fixed, the 
critical date. That was the 
real end of the Middle Ages. 
The death agonies of the old 
epoch were over; and 80, per- 
haps, were the birth pains of 
the new. And if this is tre 
of England as a whole, it is 
especially true of Oxford. For 
Oxford was the last place in 
England to relinquish the fading 
traditions of the Middle Ages, 
as she was also the first 
recapture them. With a loy- 
alty and piety of spirit which 
some have called a listless com 
servatism, she preserved with 
honour and continued to enrich 
the legacy of her past. In het 
organisation, her methods 0 
administration and discipline, 
and above all in her architec 
ture, the University showed 
that the history and traditions 
of four hundred years were not 
to be lightly and contemptt 
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ously thrust aside. The health 
and vitality of any organism 
or any society may be judged 
more properly by its powers 
of assimilation, by a certain 
elastic adaptability, than by a 
mere restless seeking after 
change. It is precisely in this 
sense that the strength and 
dignity of the Oxford tradition 
is most clearly displayed. 

For those of us who know 
little of the historical detail 
upon which these generalisa- 
tions are based, it is easy to 
read the same lesson in the 
stones of Oxford buildings. In 
the greater part of England 
Gothic architecture flickered 
into uncertain life in isolated 
instances throughout the six- 
teenth century. Thereafter it 
disappears. With the excep- 
tion of one or two churches in 
Somerset, we have no Gothic 
work later than the age of 
Elizabeth. But in Oxford, as 
Mr Lamborn puts it, the prin- 
ciple of verticality never ceased 
to struggle. It sprang up in 
the eighteenth century in 
Hawksmoor’s towers at All 
Souls; whilst to the seven- 
teenth century belong a whole 
series of Oxford buildings in 
the Gothic manner, inferior by 
comparison with the architec- 
tural triumphs of earlier times, 
yet testifying to the vitality 
of the underlying principle. 
The vault of the school’s gate- 
way was finished in 1610. 
Wadham Chapel, an excellent 
piece of perpendicular construc- 
tion, was completed three years 

The next thirty years 


were to witness the building 
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of the chapels of Jesus, Lincoln, 
and Oriel, in all of which the 
Gothic form predominates. The 
Selden end of the Bodleian, with 
the Convocation House below 
it, was begun in 1634; and in 
1640 came the most striking 
of all these late Gothic monu- 
ments, the fan-tracery vault 
over the hall staircase at the 
House. 

It was built in Dean Samuel 
Fell’s time by a man called 
Smith. The design is a singu- 
larly beautiful one. The vault 
itself is worthy of the best 
days of perpendicular archi- 
tecture ; and the central pillar, 
slender and graceful, adds to 
the artistic effect without sacri- 
ficing the proportion and har- 
mony of the whole. When 
Wyatt, late in the eighteenth 
century, added the staircase 
and balustrade, the chamber 
assumed the form that we see 
to-day. A casual visitor might 
be forgiven for thinking that it 
formed part of the original 
monastic buildings of St Frides- 
wide’s, or was, at least, con- 
temporary with the earliest 
of Wolsey’s work. The archi- 
tect has struck the genuine 
Gothic note. Perhaps a 
fifteenth century builder would 
have set piers along the walls 
to support the vault capitals 
instead of mounting them upon 
corbels. Perhaps the ribs them- 
selves are too shallow; but 
there is, at any rate, a reason 
for this. For we must remem- 
ber that the fan-vault, that 
peculiarly English device, is, 
strictly speaking, a deception. 
The ribs are purely ornamental. 
Q 
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The fan-vault is not an elabora- 
tion of the lierne, where the 
spaces between the network of 
intersecting ribs are filled by 
separate and carefully fitted 
stones in a kind of tessellation. 
If you compare the vault of 
the choir of Gloucester Cathe- 
dral with that of King’s Chapel 
at Oambridge, you may easily 
appreciate the difference. In 
the fan-vault the ‘fans’ are 
simply inverted cones of stone, 
between which great slabs form- 
ing the remaining portions of 
the vault are fitted like key- 
stones. The rib pattern is then 
worked over the whole surface 
in a wealth of detail. Probably 
King’s Chapel has the finest 
and most beautiful fan-vault 
in England; but on a small 
scale Smith’s work at the House 
must be almost unsurpassed. 
For most of us the House is 
Tom Quad and Tom Quad is the 
House. It is difficult to feel 
any great interest in the build- 
ings of Peckwater and Canter- 
bury quads, plain and sombre 
in their oppressive respecta- 
bility. It is pleasant to return 
to the great central space, 
whether from the cloisters or 
from Kill-Canon; and it is 
from the main gateway that 
one will wish to take one’s last 
look at Christ Church. Here, 
beneath the flashing coats of 
arms that recall some of the 
kings, priests, and noblemen 
whom the House especially 
honours, one can appreciate 
to the full the magnitude of 
Wolsey’s effort. It is, I am 
sure, fortunate that the original 
plan of having cloisters all 
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round the quadrangle was aban- 
doned. The cloister is a thing 
of intimacy and small spaces, 
@ quiet and secluded retreat 
remote from the pomp and cir- 
cumstance of the great building 
in whose shadow it nestles. If 
it is, so to speak, dragged into 
the light of day and used upon 
@ scale for which it was never 
intended, it loses its very nature 
and becomes @ mere arcade, 
Now in England we have some 
of the most beautiful cloisters 
in Europe, but we have never 
done very much with the arcade, 
We have never assimilated the 
type of building of which 8 
Mark’s square at Venice is an 
admirable example. Our finest 
effects of serenity and spacious- 
ness are otherwise achieved; 
and if I were asked to illustrate 
the point, I would take Tom 
Quad as it now stands. It is 
defiantly English in every de 
tail of its design. Its dignity 
and sureness of touch are alike 
unrivalled. Just as one can 
scarcely believe that the choit 
vault of the cathedral is only 
thirty-seven feet high, so one 
finds it almost incredible that 
the area of Tom Quad, in all 
its immense majesty, is less 
than two acres. 

There can be little doubt 
that the terrace adds to this 
impression of size. I cannot 
quote from exact figures, but! 
should imagine that Great 
Court, Trinity, at Cambridge, 
is appreciably larger in extent 
than Tom Quad. But you 


would not think so at fimt juni 


sight. Perhaps, too, the sym 
metry of Tom Quad serves # 
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heighten the illusion. You have 
the hard line of the drip-stone 
which runs unbroken right 
round the four sides at the 
first floor level. The fountain 
ig absolutely central to the 
great sweep of lawn, which is 
at only by the four paths 
mdiating north, south, east, 
and west. The perfect regu- 
larity of battlement and roof 
line is broken only by the tower- 
ing mass of the hall on the 
south side and by Tom Tower 
om the west. Everywhere the 
horizontal line is emphasised 
and an effect of evenness pro- 
duced. I suppose that in any 
building or grouping of build- 
ings such emphasis of line 
increases the visual impression 
of size. If you accentuate the 
vertical lines, you increase the 
apparent height of your roof ; 
and in the same way, by making 
your horizontal lines dominant, 
you add to the impression of 
spaciousness. 

Tom Tower is one of Oxford’s 
host famous monuments, con- 
spicuous from every vantage 
Point and even from the rail- 
way. As everybody knows, it 
was left unfinished by Wolsey, 
ad was completed by Sir 
Christopher Wren. Loggan’s 
drawing, made in 1675, shows 
the original entrance gate ; and 
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it seems probable that, had 
Wolsey proceeded with what 
v8 Plainly an unfinished piece 
if work, he would have built 
wmething in the manner of 

VIII.’s fine tower at 
) Cambridge. 
men, however, struck out on 
ltirely different lines. In the 
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predominating Ogee curves we 
are reminded of his deplorable 
doorway into the Divinity 
School. But it is unkind to 
connect the two things. For 
Tom Tower is undeniably mag- 
nificent; and although the 
general opinion declares the 
chapel of Queen’s College to be 
his finest work in Oxford, yet to 
many of us Tom Tower gives 
a keener pleasure and a fuller 
satisfaction than anything of 
his in Oxford or elsewhere. 

It was finished in 1682, and 
two years later the great bell 
from which it takes its name 
was, after two unsuccessful 
attempts, hoisted into position. 
At 9.5 P.M. every evening Great 
Tom booms forth his hundred 
and one strokes as an assurance 
that the hundred original mem- 
bers of the foundation, with 
one added in 1663, are safely 
within the college walls for the 
night. The famous bell, “ Mag- 
nus Thomas Clusius Oxonien- 
sis,’ was originally dedicated 
to St Thomas of Canterbury, 
and hung in the central tower 
of Osney Abbey. Thence it 
was transferred to St Frides- 
wide’s with the other bells of 
the Osney peal. In Queen 
Mary’s reign it lost both its 
name and its sex; for it was 
rechristened Mary in the 
Queen’s honour. Finally, in 
John Fell’s time, it was brought 
across and placed beneath the 
dome of Tom Tower, recovering 
at the same time its mascu- 
linity. ‘Great Tom’ is more 
than seven feet in diameter, 
and weighs more than seven 
tons. To him Milton probably 
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refers in ‘Il Penseroso,’ and of 
his sonorous call Dean Aldrich 
wrote a jolly madrigal which is 
often sung in Oxford. 

In writing of the University 
and the colleges of Oxford, it 
is not easy to confine oneself 
within reasonable limits of 
space. The history of each 
foundation is a study in itself. 
There is no more fascinating 
set of volumes than the series 
of college histories, none that 
show more clearly the wealth 
and the diversity of our Uni- 
versity tradition, none that 
provide so full a running com- 
mentary on the enthusiasms, 
the irresponsibilities and the 
serious endeavours of young 
men through the centuries. Or 
again, if you turn to archi- 
tecture, it may be said that 
nowhere else may English archi- 


tecture be more profitably and 
more accurately studied than 
in Oxford. Of no other place 
would it have been possible to 
write ‘The Story of Architec- 


ture in Oxford Stone.’ Every 
style is represented at its best, 
not only in the experimental 
but in the fully matured stages. 
You might fill many pages 
with notes on the buildings of 
almost any one of the colleges ; 
and at the end you would al- 
most certainly find that the 
thing had already been done 
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much better by somebody else, 
For Oxford has been a magnet 
to every type of writer and 
every type of student. ‘ Oxford 
in Literature ’ would be a mag. 
nificent title for an anthology; 
and the book would include 
extracts from many of ou 
greatest men of letters—con- 
cluding with the delicately 
beautiful passages in Mon 
tague’s ‘ Rough Justice.’ 

Curiously enough, though 
there is so much of Oxford in 
our literature, there is com- 
paratively little of the inéi- 
vidual colleges and buildings. 
There is Newman’s exquisite 
fragment about the snap-dragon. 
There are passing references 
to the water walks at Magdalen 
in Wilde’s ‘ De Profundis,’ and 
to the lights in Christ Chureh 
Hall in ‘The Scholar Gipsy.’ 
At the moment I can think of 
very few others. Who ha 
written the things that might 
be written of the old buildings 
at Worcester, of Mob Quad and 
the Divinity School, of the 
cloisters at New College and 
of Magdalen Tower, of the 
cathedral and of Tom Quad! 
I can recall only one other 
reference to the House, and 
that is Johnson’s remark 
Boswell: “Sir, it is a great 
thing to dine with the canons 
of Christ Church.” 
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